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Convalescence. 


PAUL ALBERT 


BY MARIE 


AUL ALBERT BESNARD bears 

no relation to any school, “I 

have never formed part of a 
group,” he says; and in revenge or 
despair no group has formed itself around 
the master. ‘There is, properly speaking, 
no Sargent school and no Whistler school ; 
and may these men not be taken to 
be masters of the present time? It is 


a distinguishing peculiarity of modern art 
that schools do not form as they did in 


the old days. Possibly an explanation of 
the fact why there is so little discipleship 
is that we are in the age of individualism, 
and not of intense and imitative study. 
Each man and woman intends to be an 
arriviste without being a plodder and a 
scholar. There is great pressure toward 
ultimate success and desire for originality. 
Imitation of methods and_ technique 
is not sympathetic. Above all there is a 
marked absence of the genius which 
carries men to the pinnacle that Besnard 
has reached. Apprenticeship is not to 
the taste of the modern student. Of 
people who put paint on canvas there are 
legion—of painters few ; and in France, 
Degas and Besnard head the list. 
Nothing would be more mistaken than 
to call Besnard an Impressionist, or to 
confound him with that school of art. 
The word has been too freely used and 
misapplied. Besnard’s art, in as far as 
possible, is the complete embodiment of 
his conception ; the canvas when it leaves 
his hand—in as far as the painter is able 
to completely transmit his thought—is 
finished. Besnard does not pretend to 


BESNARD. 
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flitting and intangible effects—to suggestive 
impressionism—he claims by his work to 
have expressed his idea, and does not 
trust to the public to interpret him or 
his inspiration—he has masterfully done 
so for himself. 

The provinces, the Midi and the North, 
have given to France most of her famous 
men; it is unusual for a Parisian born 
and bred to win distinction in his own 
city. It often seems to be a fact that 
the genius of the individual demands 
uprooting from his native soil, and that 
transplanting is salutary for development 
and success. Puvis de Chavannes was a 
Lyonnais, Ingres came from Montaubon, 
Rodin and Besnard are Parisians. This 
last-named prophet found instantaneous 
honour in his own country. Besnard is 
a child of fortune ; success came to him 
early, and he has no stories to relate of 
struggle and despair. Of the rough way 
to fame he is ignorant; of the tortures 
which stimulated and deepened the 
experience of Rodin, of the long and 
painful route of Puvis de Chavannes to 
recognition, Besnard knows nothing. He 
has no hardships to recount: one of the 
happy ones in the world of art, he is 
singularly devoid of history. He takes 
a calm and cheerful satisfaction in the 
facts of his successes, and is delighted to 
have no complaint to make of public or 
critics. “I began with success (he says), 
and it has never left me.” 

Besnard was born of a painting family, 
his father a pupil of Ingres and his 
mother a clever miniaturist. The boy 
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was destined for diplomacy, but with 
his talent for art, his distaste for any 
other career rapidly declared itself. His 
parents acknowledged his predilection, 
and he entered the Beaux Arts. His 
master was the celebrated Brémond ; and 
although Besnard claims never to have 


painting arrived at, through the close 


and laborious study in the school of 


that great master of modern painting- 
Ingres. 

His début before the public was with a 
portrait called ‘‘ La Femme Rose,” about 
the year 68, ‘This picture created an imme- 

















P, Albert Besnard in his studio. 


been an ardent student, and to have 
painted with freedom, following out his 
individual tastes and original inclinations, 
the strict academic influence of the 
schools, the system of Brémond, himself 
a pupil of Ingres, is markedly evident in 
Besnard’s technique. His métier has 
been thoroughly formed, his manner of 


diate effect upon the critics and public, 
and the artist, scarcely more than a boy, 
found himself the success of the moment. 
The following year he took the Prix de 
Rome, which recognition, instead of 
coming to him—as it did to most of the 
student world—as a stimulus and a reward, 
broke in, as it were, success upon success ! 
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In order to avail himself of the privilege 
the prize offered, he was obliged to leave 
behind him the opening of a career 
already promising, and to journey to Italy. 
The period of his Italian sojourn was 
neither productive 
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Bleu ” (see page 9), rather than the faithful 
transcription of a likeness, is the skilful, 
masterful treatment of a scheme. Never 
was Besnard able to reproduce for the 
people who at once flocked to give him 





nor important ; and 
he afterwards made 
a stay in London, 
where he found 
himself sympathetic 
with English people 
and their art. He 
painted several por- 
traits whilst in Eng- 
land, and amongst 
them one of Admiral 
Sir Redmond 
Cameron and of Sir 
Bartle Frere. 

The pictures the 
artist exhibited at 
the Salons following 
his success with ‘‘La 
Femme Rose” were 
“L’Homme qui 
court apres la For- 
tune ” and ‘‘ Proces- 
sion des Seigneurs 
de Voilans,” a deco- 
rative bit of painting 
done, as is evident, 
in his extreme 
youth, full of move- 
ment and sincerity 
and novelty, and 
indicative of his 
power as afuture de- 
corator. ‘This pic- 
ture is to-day on the 
walls of his studio 


in Paris. Then 
followed ‘‘Une 
Source,” ‘St. Be- 


noit et Enfant,” and 
a large canvas, 
“ Apres la Défaite.” 

In 1883 a por- 
trait called “La 
Femme Jaune et 
Bleu,” caused an 














artistic furore, and 
recalled the en- 
thusiasm with which 
his début had been received a few years 
before. The picture was not a portrait— 
It was a study of lights. Besnard is not, 
strictly speaking, a portrait painter, and 
this production “La Femme Jaune et 


The sick woman. 


From the panel at the School of Pharmacy, Paris 


orders for portraits the effects which had 
so strikingly won their notice. In the 
portrait of ‘‘ La Femme Jaune et Bleu” he 
has insisted upon the effects of deux 
rayons—the light of an interior and the 
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delicate illumination of the twilight 


entering from without. In this blending 
of tones, the azure luminiscence of twilight 
and the yellow lamplight, stands the 
woman’s figure. ‘The public, to whom 
the picture was enthralling, did not perhaps 
comprehend that it was the rendering of 
an idea, the peculiar vision of Besnard, or 
understand that therein lay its distinction, 
and that it was not a study of portraiture. 


Then may be mentioned Besnard’s 
celebrated ‘“ Poneys harcelés par les 
Mouches.” No one who has seen the 


two young horses in their stalls forgets 
this lively and graceful picture, with its 
animation and verve, its interesting ana- 
tomical study, and the treatment of colour 
and tone. The animals are admirably 
drawn, and the blue and crimson and 
violet of the scheme are Besnard’s own. 
This bold and eccentric production added 
much to the reputation of the painter, and 
was one of the most remarked pictures 
at the Chicago Exhibition. It is now 
owned by the Count Rajinski (Russia), 
and is a veritable chef @auvre. 

Besnard has also another equine group, 
called the “ Marché des Chevaux en 
Algérie,” now in the possession of the 
Baron Franchetti. A list of the most 
celebrated of Besnard’s pictures is more 
or less complete as follows: The frescoes 
in the Sorbonne, ‘‘La Vie renaissante 
de la Mort”; fresco in the Hotel de 
Ville, “L’Apothéose de la Lumitre” ; 
fresco in the Ecole de Pharmacie, 
frescoes in the hospital for poor 
children at Berck; Portrait of Réjane ; 
Portrait of the Princess Mathilde; 
Portrait of his family ; Portrait of his wife. 
(The last four are in his own possession.) 
* Couché du Soleil sur le Bord d’Algérie,” 
Luxembourg ; “ La Mort,” Luxembourg ; 
“Femme qui se chauffe,” Luxembourg ; 
** Entre deux Rayons,” Luxembourg ; “ La 
Féerie Intime,” Russia ; “ L’ Ile Heureuse,” 
in the possession of Mr. Henschel. 

At the present date Monsieur Martignac, 
Paris, possesses several splendid canvases 
of Besnard’s—notably ‘ L’Espagnole,” 
“Le Regard,” ‘“ L’Automne,” and “ La 
Femme de Biarritz.” 

In America the purchasers of Besnard 
have been few. One of the most inter- 
esting of his paintings is at Biltmore, in 
Mr. George Vanderbilt’s collection. 

Paris, appreciative of her distinguished 
son, has confided to him the most 


important of the decorations now under 
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the city’s consideration—the ceiling of 
the Theatre Francais and the cupola of 
the Petit Palais. Let the amateur of art, 
whose list is already long, add these mural 
decorations which are now in process of 
construction, and it will be seen that the 
art of interior painting is not extinct in 
France, and that these tasks have been 
happily consigned to the man best fitted 
at present to perform them. 

Besnard is at present engaged upon 
the ceiling of the Theatre Frangais. Its 
dimensions are vast, covering a surface of 
273 metres. His subject, already com- 
posed in miniature, is as follows : ‘The god 
Apollo, in his chariot, draws his horses 
back on their haunches whilst he salutes 
the great masters of drama—Corneille, 
Racine, Molitre, Victor Hugo—all of 
whom are seated at the top of a flight 
of temple steps. Behind the god are 
a group of the Hours, and in front the 
Muses. On the last step of the temple is 
a charming group, and distinctive of 
Besnard. ‘The female figure of Time 
reposes against another figure representing 





Truth, a most subtle and agreeable 
image. 
The cupola of the Petit Palais is 


divided into four panels, and Besnard’s 
intention is to represent in his paintings 
the city of Paris in four different con- 
ceptions—Paris Hospitalitre, Paris dans 
son Art, Paris dans le Commerce, and 
Paris dans les Industries. 

For the St. Louis Exhibition in the 
United States Besnard has sent a frieze 
covering 760 métres, entirely surrounding 
the walls of the Exposition Frangaise. 
In this building will also be seen by the 
tourist there “ L’Ile Heureuse.” 

For the more minute consideration of 
Besnard’s works it is well to begin with 
the decorations in the Ecole de Pharmacie, 
where the walls of the corridor entrance 
to this School are entirely covered with 
his decorations. ‘The order was given in 
1883, and fulfilled in 1888. Here Besnard 
has given a series of fresh and delicate 
plein air frescoes done upon the walls 
themselves. As they are without pro- 
tection — regrettably — they are being 
marked by the vandal pencils of the sight- 
seers and the students. ‘To the right, the 
first panel represents the open fields 
where peasants and women gather medical 
herbs; in another panel follows the 
sorting of the herbs in the laboratory ; 
the third is the laboratory itself, with the 
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distillation of the medicines. ‘Then comes 
a line of landscapes just above over the 
woodwork of the wall like a dado. ‘The 
first is the serious, meditative scientist in 
the balcony of his house, overlooking the 
river and the city. Alongside this are 
several landscapes of a peculiarly gentle 
and attractive charm. At the end of the 
hall are again four large frescoes—a forest, 
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palling. Next is a group of sea-horses 
emerging from the waters, then a troop 
of mastodons, and lastly primitive man 
and woman disporting themselves on 
the shores of an ancient sea whose 
waves to-day are confined in some strata 
of rock to be found by the geologist’s 
tool. 


On the left, at the entrance door, are 
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‘‘La Femme qui se chauffe.” 


where the chemists and the botanists are 
engaged in their researches, the lecture 
room, and the geologists amongst the 
rocks, On the opposite wall is the com- 
panion oblong panels whose 
subjects have become so well known to 
the connoisseur. One is “ Dawn on a 
Primeval Sea”; and up from the waves 
prehistoric creatures rise weird and ap- 


series of 


the most beautiful of the series of decora- 
tions. ‘These are life size. One is “La 
Malade,” a sick girl in her bed, surrounded 
by the mother, the nurse and the 


phy- 
sician. 


The companion piece is “The 
Convalescence,” and is undoubtedly one 
of Besnard’s chefs d@awuvre. The invalid, 
after her long and weary confinement, is 
being supported by tender arms into 
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the sunlight ; and it would be difficult to 
imagine a more expressive and suggestive 
subject for these walls. The picture is 
full of daylight and mysterious half-tones, 
and is expressive of tenderness and 
sympathy and encouragement. In_ fact, 
these frescoes possess in a large degree 
the essentials of good decoration—sim- 
plicity of line, bold and correct draw- 
ing, human sentiment and_ impressive 
subject. 

Again, and notably—in the decorations 
of the Salles de Mariages in the Mairie 
du Louvre the subtlety of Besnard’s treat- 
ment of his task, the uplifting and in- 
spiring effect he has produced, make well 
worth while a special description of these 
pictures. It will appear impossibie to the 
dogmatic mind that a secular room, in a 
Republican mayor's office, can suggest 
an atmosphere of sacred beanty. ‘his 
however, has been rendered the case by 
the decorations with which Besnard has 
beautified this square, dark, conservative 
chamber. As one enters the apartment, 
where civil marriages are performed in 
this particular quarter of Paris, the eyes 


find on the wall opposite the door 
a graceful and agreeable picture of 
youthful love. The girl, an exquisite 


figure, is surrounded by flying birds and 
young doves. She is seated on a bank 
of flowers, and above her a youth, of age 
as tender as her own, waves a branch of 
spring flowers. From this, one seeks the 
side wall and a large panel of bright and 
glowing colour. ‘lhe subject is harvest 
time, and the fields are heavy with their 
burden of grain. On a sheaf of golden 
wheat is the figure of a woman, mature 
now, although still young, and at her 
breast a child. Two other children play 
about her, and alongside the husband’s 
strong, vigorous figure wrestles with his 
refractory horse. ‘This decoration, purely 
pastellic in impression, is so soft and 
plastic that the clear colour seems ready 
to come off at the touch. It is peculiarly 
velvet-like in quality and very high in 
tone. Already this square unbeautiful 
room with its green-covered benches has 
altered in character. The greatest forces 
of the world, the greatest beauty of the 
world, have penetrated it through these 
interpretations of a master. But it is not 
to the exuberant and lovely expressions 
of life that the man and woman who come 
here to the Maire’s office to be joined 
in wedlock turn, or on which—from the 
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very position of the picture—their eyes 
are forced to rest. Directly over the 
official desk—directly over the entrance 
door—is the third decoration of the suite. 
In the frailest tone, if this word may 
be employed, in the most mysterious 
medium, he has painted a winter scene. 
To the left a little row of skeleton trees 
range in nude, chaste bareness ; in the 
far distance is the lonely outline of a 
ruined tower. Close together, at the top 
of a long line of stone steps, are seated 
a man and woman. Age has claimed 
them—they are old; but the woman still 
leans upon the man. What this fresco 
portrays of union, of inseparableness, of 
devotion, is not easy to express in words. 
There is no hint of melancholy in this 
winter scene, in this study of old age 
which Besnard has seen fit to accentuate, 
which he has chosen for his principal 
panel, and on which the newly married 
couple must meditate. It is the beautiful 
apotheosis of wedded love daringly looking 
beyond youth to the serene beauty of 
life’s decline. The frescoes were done 
in 1898. ‘They are drawn at once with 
freedom and precision, and are excellent 
examples of the best modern mural art. 
The subject painted on the arch of the 
Amphithéatre de Chimie, La Sorbonne, is 
highly imaginative. Besnard has called 
it “ La Vie renaissante de la Mort.” It 
consists of three large panels. In the 
centre panel, thrown on a bank of yellow 
herbage, is the body of a woman, at her 
breast a nursing infant. From the other 
breast a stream of milk flows forth, 
gaining in dimensions until it swells to a 
river of life. Around her mouth cluster 
a horde of butterflies, disseminators of 
germs. A serpent, symbolising generation, 
winds his way slowly toward the woman. 
The right panel represents figures of 
Adam and Eve. Adam carries the young 
and lovely figure of the Mother of Life 
down to a river flowing past the portals 
of Eden. Her hand is outstretched 
toward the golden apples of an_ over- 
hanging tree. ‘Together the couple de- 
scend toward the river, which carries on 
its breast the déris of plants and offscun 
of the earth and loses itself in the earth 
again. At the left is a mighty chasm 
charged with fire. It is a crucible puri- 


fying and revivifying and reconstructing. 
Thus Besnard has chosen to symbolise 
the forces of nature—Water, Air, Earth, 


Fire: the principles of organic chemistry 
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creators of flora, fauna, and animal life 
under the solar influence. 

It is a singular and bold conception, 
magnificently drawn and pastel-like in 
its treatment. 

The Musée du Luxembourg is especially 
rich in the artist’s works, and the buyers 


for the State have shown wisdom and 


penetration in their choice. In one of 
the rooms is a small canvas, not over 18 
by 6 in. It recalls in character and dis- 
tinction the little picture of Gambetta’s 
room done by Cazin, and it is only the 
great masters who thus wonderfully fill 
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small bits of canvas with whole histories 
of life. Besnard has called his study “‘ La 
Mort.” <A miserable little mansard room 
au sixiéme in a third-class hotel—the 
meagre furnishings are a chair, table, and 
an iron bed, on which lies the dead figure 
of a woman. At the door the voluble 


Death. 


concierge, half curious and half touched, 
ushers in a young man, no doubt the 
lover of the wretched creature beyond all 
the questions of life; the man is in 
evening dress and has his hat in his hand. 
Here we have poverty, misery, debauch, 
disgrace, and despair in a medallion, as it 
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work in pont of view of 
modelling and drawing is 
absolute perfection. ‘The 
treatment of the nude form 
of the woman has_ the 
strength and power of marble 
with the addition of colour. 
In none of Besnard’s paint- 
ings is the luminous quality 
more striking. ‘There is in 
it an opalescence and vibra- 
tion; it possesses the soft- 
ness of old paintings, and 
alone in a gallery of master- 
pieces would give Besnard 
the right to first rank. ‘The 
scheme of ‘‘La Femme qui 
se chauffe” is blue and 
yellow, the background a 
penumbra of azure, from 
which the brilliant figure of 
the woman comes dazzlingly 
forth. 

The pictures in the posses- 
sion of Monsieur Martignac 
G@eserve a mote. “Le 
Sourire,” painted in 1895, is 
a portrait of merit, and per- 
haps particularly interesting 








A woman of Biarritz. 


were. The composition and the treat- 
ment recall no one but Besnard himself, 
but the literary quality of the picture 
suggests Hogarth’s series, and Tolstoi and 
Balzac. This affinity with a sister art is 
now and then interestingly observed in 
the narrative pictures of the great masters. 

“Entre Deux Rayons” is the so-called 
portrait of a woman, -Again it is the 
effect of two lights that the painter here 
sees fit to accentuate. ‘The canvas is full 
of light; it seems positively to radiate. 
The tones are red and yellow, warm and 
iridescent, and the flesh of the arms and 
neck melt into the scheme of the drapery. 
‘The picture is a marvel of delicate beauty 
and technique. (1893.) 

But surpassing all the pictures in this 
museum is “‘ La Femme qui se chauffe,” 
in the same room on a considerably larger 
canvas. It is the nude figure of a woman 
crouching before a fire, whose existence 
is only evinced by the play of its re- 
flections upon her flesh. From a little 
cup of blue and white china she is drinking 
a draught, evidently warm and delicious, to 
judge from her attitude, which is expressive 
of entire comfort and dven-étre. ‘Vhe 


because uncharacteristic of 

Besnard. It is successful as 
astudy of dark, more sombre tones, and 
has many of the characteristics of Dutch 
painting. 

“‘7T’Automne,” again, is a study low in 
tone, and Besnard has left his type (dis- 
tinctly the blonde woman) to paint a dark 
creature through whose loosened hair fall a 
shower of autumn leaves. ‘This picture is a 
veritable phantom of a season past. ‘There 
is an Algerienne in this collection, in- 
teresting because it is yet another treat- 
ment of Besnard’s famous ‘f Deux Rayons.” 
The Eastern woman is seated in the window 
of the booth, and blending with the room’s 
light is that light from the long Eastern 
street, which seems actually to enter her 
room at the threshold of her booth. 

Monsieur Martignac relates that in 
1893 Mr. James Sutton of New York 
ordered from him forty Besnards to be 
sent to America. The painter’s name 
was then scarcely known in the United 
States. Many of the canvases found in- 
stant appreciation. One beautiful portrait 
called ‘‘La Pensive,” in the possession of 
Monsieur Martignac, is especially worthy 
of mention. Here Besnard is faithful to 
his type—a blonde woman with a brilliant 
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head of copper-coloured hair. She leans 
a little forward, with her chin on _ her 
clasped hands. Her dress is of yellow 
satin and old lace, in her hands two great 
pink roses. The scheme of the picture 
is yellow, with a single delicate pink note. 
The hair, the flesh, and the texture of the 
satin and the lace are all repetitions and 
repetitions, all insistencies of the yellow 
tone. 

“La Femme de Biarritz ” (Martignac), 
one of Besnard’s late paintings, is a woman 
of warm, voluptuous type, revealing the 
characteristics of the Basque. ‘This 
picture was painted when Besnard was in 
Biarritz, where he had gone for the health 
of one of his children. 


the Théatre Francais; in another the 
new portrait of his wife, a full-sized figure 
of a woman of middle age—her hair is 
snow-white, her dress sumptuous black 
velvet, and she holds a_ yellow-covered 
novel in her hands. ‘This was exhibited 
at last year’s Salon, and is the most 
realistic of all Besnard’s paintings. 

There is an interesting portrait in this 
same studio of the Princess Mathilde 
Bonaparte, who died last winter, and 
whose salons have been famous for the 
last half-century. The Princess is seated 
at a table by a green lamp, in the position 
and environment so well known to men 
and women of letters. 





Monsieur Martignac has 
also several examples of Bes- 
nard’s pastels ; and curiously 
enough the more delicate 
treatment that his canvases 
in oil display is absent in 
these pastels, whose colours 
are so vivid as to be almost 
blatant; but they are splendid 
achievements, and Besnard 
is the first pastellist in 
France. Some of his most 
successful works in_ this 
medium are in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Delbet of Paris. 


Besnard’s personality re- 
calls that of his distinguished 
countryman, Rodin. He 
has the same strong, vigorous 
physique, the same air of 
power; but these two great 
masters, in temperament and 
in life and experience, are 
the antipodes. Besnard is 
not a recluse ; he is, on the 
contrary, a man of the 
world, very domestic too, 
and absorbed in his family 
and his home. His _ hotel 
and studios are a little re- 
moved from the centre of 
Parisian turmoil. He enter- 
tains and receives, and has a 
large circle of acquaintances 
and friends. In order to 
control as much land as 
possible and to construct 
larger workshops, he has 
bought extensively around 
his house. In one studio 














are the projected designs for 


A portrait in yellow and blue. 
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On these walls also hang the celebrated 
picture of the painter’s family, painted 
about twenty years ago, a group of red- 
cheeked children and their mother. 

In this large, agreeable room Besnard 
paints from models and statues, makes 
his designs and drawings, his etchings, 
his sketches and his pastels. But upstairs 
at the top of his house (whose walls are 
rich with their friezes of designs) is an 
elaborate studio particularly designed for 
posers for portraits. This sumptuous 
apartment—furnished inthe most luxurious 
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This room boasts the black-and-gold 
cabinet which figured in ‘‘La_ Féerie 
Intime.” This painting represents the 
nude figure of a young woman ensconced 
in a great armchair. The garments she 
has just quitted softly surround her. The 
brilliant and dazzling effect of the painting 
is in the meshes of her spangled dress, 
blazing with reflected light, and from the 
gold that gleams and glitters in the lacquer 
of the Chinese cabinet. The whole picture 
is a glow of gold and fire, and in this 
lucent envelope the woman muses and 
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The fisherman's daughter. 


a drawing-room and 
not a studio at all. Rich screens of 
Chinese and Japanese workmanship, 
paintings by the old masters (none of his 
work is here), objects and dzdelots and 
treasures of art adorn the apartment. 
The chimneypiece is interesting as an 
example of Besnard’s taste for plastic art. 
It is set in panels of stained glass, and 
around the fender are coiled a pair of 
gigantic boa-constrictors, made in plaster 
and afterwards painted. The effect is 
picturesque, terrifying and peculiar, and 
is the work of the artist himself. 


manner—suggests 


dreams. ‘This picture is in Russia, as are 
many of Besnard’s canvases. Many critics 
and painters class this picture as the finest 
example of modern art. 

It would not be complete to close the 
study of Besnard without mention of his 
etchings. Here and there a dealer may 
have a complete set of the few produced, 
but they are few indeed, and difficult to 
obtain. ‘The most celebrated is known as 
“La Femme.” In this series Besnard 
has drawn woman in every stage of her 
existence. We have the flirt, the mistress, 
the wife, the happy mother with her 
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children, the miserable mother, who to 
cover the form of her freezing child 
denudes herself and at length casts her 
body over her son, the woman of the 
ballroom, the woman of the streets ; and, 
in short, he has seen fit to display every 
state and condition of femininity in this 
study of black and white. 
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wife before the altar; he lurks behind a 
pillar to seize the solitary passer-by, he 
appears in the ballroom, jogging elbows 
with the débutante, he rescues the beggar, 
and menaces the rich man. Here in 
these drawings the painter displays his 
first and only hint of morbidness. ‘lhe 
idea of death, he says, has always been 

















Sunset, 


From the picture 


There also is a weird and eccentric 
Suite, designated as “La Mort.” In 
these studies Besnard has indeed played 
with his conception, ringing its changes 
to endless and infinite variety. Death, 
the skeleton, pursues his prey in every 
imaginable state of society—in the streets, 
in the crowd, to the lonely individual, 
to the lover’s embrace, to the man and 


Algeria. 


at the Luxembourg. 


with him an_ obsession. _Whistler’s 
etchings are alone to be mentioned in 
class with these admirable eaux fortes. 

Besnard himself explains the absence 
of the melancholy strain which is, as a 
rule, strongly underlying the work of all 
great genius. 

“T never work when I am unhappy. 
Unhappiness has a most depressing effect 
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upon my execution and my conception. 
Never in times of anxiety have I said, 
‘I will turn_to my work, I will lose myself 
in my creations. | When my child was ill 
I was utterly incapable of producing, and 
only when its recovery was certain could 
I undertake my work again. It was at 
the hospital for sick children at Berck, 
when he was there for the health of his 
child, that he painted his frescoes. 

“My best work is that which I enjoy 
when I am doing it ; it is the work which 
brings me pleasure, the work that I do 
when I am cheerful, which is my best. This 
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I have never had patronage, and have 
never been part of a coterie.” 

He has the gift of facile labour, and his 
mental and temperamental characteristics 
are revealed in the free, breezy, healthful 
inspirations of his work. His is a happy, 
vigorous genius, sane and normal, utterly 
devoid of much of the weakness marking 
modern French art. 

As soon as the painter of mural 
decorations leaves the domain of myth 
and antiquity for his subjects, he is on 
dangerous ground. Pure imagination is 
too personal, too largely of the painter’s 

















Horses tormented by flies, 


is, of course, according to temperament ; 
but such is mine! I produce a great deal, 
I work very hard ; of course Iam ambitious, 
and at times know discouragement, when 
my conception is so far behind my power 
of expression. I take often two months 
to do a picture, and work and correct my 
canvases enormously. ‘There are days 
when the mystery that should surround an 
idea is absent. ‘Those are the days that I 
say one sees too clearly, and at that time 
I do not paint. Je ne pioche pas, which 
means, ‘I do not dig away at my work.’ 
I have produced enormously, and I owe 
my success to myself and my work alone. 


own time—dying with his death and 
needing the very spirit of the age to 
interpret it; and when modern subjects 
become the choice for decorations, they 
should have for their principal scheme 
that which will appeal to the mass and be 
of general interest. ‘The poorest man and 
woman, the youngest child, may under- 
stand and enjoy the decorations in the 
School. of Pharmacy. The same may 
be said of the pictures in the Mairie 
of the Louvre; whereas those in the 
School of Chemistry, delightful as they 
are, are so personal and subtle that 
they require printed cards to make them 
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intelligible to the mass. The ceiling of 
the Hotel de Ville represents the apotheo- 
sis of science. A female figure, with the 
profusion of reddish hair Besnard is fond 
of painting, holds in her hands sheaves of 
light which she casts down into a darkened 
world. 


**T am really glad you do not think I 
represent a school! I feel myself a 
solitary as far as my ait goes. . . . I love 
motion and action and variety—and yet, 
withal, I am a dreamer, completely lost 
in my conception and in my mental 
preparation for my work. For this 
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** Love.” 


An etching. 


“ My method of work is not different 
from that of the other masters,” Besnard 
says. “TI first make a design in wash and 
then colour it liberally, putting in all the 
vibration that I see and feel in nature.” 
{He has chosen his definition happily : 
vibration is a distinct quality of his work.) 


reason, perhaps because I am so con- 
stantly absorbed in the world of imagina- 
tion, my taste in literature is for modern 
things—for immediate things, if I may so 
say. I rise at seven in the morning, and 
am at work at nine. I paint until luncheon, 
and rarely do good work in the afternoons. 
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I take my inspirations, the ideas for my 
pictures, from everything that surrounds 
me. I cannot tell from where they come, 
but I am always seeking to arrange my 
ideas and render my conceptions and my 
translations of them harmonious.” 
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may be called a luminarist—in no modern 
paintings is the luminous quality more 
evident. Light is his motive in the ceil 
ing of the Hotel de Ville ; again it radiates 
in the crucible of fire in the Sorbonne 
ceiling ; in the decoration of the Frangais, 
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The flirtation. 


An etching. 
In the summer Besnard goes to Savoie, 


where in the long vacations he 
almost no work—repairing his forces, 


does 


resting and giving himself to the enjoy- 
ment of his tranquil domestic life. 

“T think I may say that I love light 
above all things.” 


And in truth Besnard 


Apollo the sun god, repeats the insistent 
idea of this painter. 

Besnard is in the vigorous prime of 
his life and production. His creative 
force is enormous, and he will, it is to 
be hoped and believed, abundantly add 
to France’s treasures of modern art. 





Faith's 
wooded 


little 
nestles in a 
hill upon the north bank of the 
river Fawn, in the county of Hampshire, 


“HE village of St. 


hollow. of 


huddling close—as if for spiritual protection 
against the fays and fairies, the trolls and 

“little people,” who might be supposed 
still to linger in the vast empty spaces of 
the New Forest—round its grey Norman 
church. Once outside the hamlet, you 
may walk in any direction (so long as 
you avoid the high-road which leads to 
Brockenhurst) for the length of a summer 
afternoon without seeing sign of human 
habitation, or possibly even catching 
sight of another human being. Shaggy 
wild ponies may stop their feeding for a 
moment as you pass, the white scuts of 
rabbits will vanish into their burrows, a 
brown viper perhaps will glide from 
your path into a clump of heather, 
and unseen birds will chuckle in the 
bushes—but- for a long day you may 
easily see nothing human. But you will 
not feel in the least lonely : in summer, at 
any rate, the sunlight will be gay with 
butterflies, and the air thick with all those 
woodland sounds which, like instruments 
in an orchestra, combine to play the great 
symphony of the yearly festival of June. 
Winds whisper in the birches and sigh 
among the firs, bees are busy with their 
redolent labour among the heather, a 
myriad birds chirp in the green temples 
of the forest trees, and the voice of the 
river prattling over stony places, bubbling 
into pools, chuckling and gulping round 
corners, gives you the sense that many 
presences and companions are near at 
hand. 

Yet, oddly enough, though one would 
have thought that these benign and cheer- 
ful influences of wholesome air and 
spaciousness of forest were very healthful 
comrades for a man—in so far as nature 
can really influence this wonderful human 
genus which has in these centuries learned 
to defy her most violent storms in its 
well-established houses, to bridle her 
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torrents and make them light its streets, 
to tunnel her mountains and plough her 
seas—the inhabitants of St. Faith’s will 
not willingly venture into the forest after 
dark. For in spite of the silence and 
loneliness of the hooded night, it seems 
that a man is not sure in what company 
he may suddenly find himself ; and though 
it is difficult to get from these villagers any 
very clear story of occult appearances, the 
feeling is widespread. One story, indeed, 
I have heard with some definiteness—the 
tale of a monstrous goat that has been 
seen to skip with hellish glee about the 
woods and shady places ; and this perhaps 
is connected with the story which I have 
here attempted to piece together. It too 
is well known to them: for all remember 
the young artist who died here not long 
ago—a young man, or so he struck the 


beholder, of great personal beauty, with 
something about him that made men’s 
faces to smile and brighten when they 


looked on him. His ghost, they will tell 
you, “walks” constantly by the stream 
and through the woods which he loved 
so, and in especial it haunts a certain 


house, the last of the village, where he 
lived, and its garden, in which he was 
done to death. For my part, I am 
inclined to think that the terror of the 


forest dates chiefly from that day. So, 
such as the story is, I have set it forward 
in coherent form. It is based partly on 
the accounts of the villagers, but mainly 
on that of Darcy, his friend and mine. 


The day had been one of untarnished 
midsummer splendour, and as the sun drew 
near to its setting, the glory of the evening 
grew every moment more crystalline, more 
miraculous. Westward from St. Faith’s 
the beechwood, which stretches for some 
miles toward the heathery upland beyond, 
already cast its veil of clear shadow over 
the red roofs of the village ; but the spire 
of the grey church, overtopping all, still 
pointed a flaming orange finger into the 
sky. The river Fawn, which runs below, 
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lay in sheets of sky-reflected blue, and 
wound its dreamy devious course round 
the edge of this wood, where a rough two- 
planked bridge crossed from the bottom 
of the garden of the last house in the 
village, and communicated by means of 
a little wicker gate with the wood itself. 
Then, once out of the shadow of the wood, 
the stream lay in glorious deep pools of 
crimson from the sunset, and lost itself in 
the haze of woodland distances. 

This house at the end of the village 
stood outside the shadow, and the lawn, 
which sloped down to the river, was still 
flecked with sunlight. Garden-beds of 
dazzling colour lined its gravel walks, and 
down the middle of it ran a brick pergola, 
half-hidden in clusters of rambler-rose 
and purple with starry clematis. At the 
bottom end of it, between two of its pillars, 
was slung a hammock containing a shirt- 
sleeved figure. 

The house itself lay somewhat remote 
from the rest of the village, and a footpath 
leading across two fields, now tall and 
fragrant with hay, was its only com- 
munication with the high-road. It was 
low-built, only two stories in height ; and, 
like the garden, its walls were a mass of 
flowering roses. A narrow stone terrace 
ran along the garden-front, over which was 
stretched an awning, and on the terrace 
a young silent-footed manservant was 
busied with the laying of the table for 
dinner. He was neat-handed and quick 
with his job, and having finished it he 
went back into the house, and appeared 
again with a large rough bath-towel on his 
arm. With this he went to the hammock 
in the pergola. 

‘“* Nearly seven, sir,” he said. 

* Has Mr. Darcy come yet?” asked a 
voice from the hammock. 

No; Sir.” 

“If I’m not back when he comes, tell 
him that I’m just having a bathe before 
dinner. ” 

The servant went back to the house, 
and after a moment or two Frank Halton 
struggled to a sitting posture and slipped 
out on to the grass. He was of medium 
height and rather slender in build, but 
the supple ease and grace of his move- 
ments gave the impression of great 
physical strength: even his descent from 
the hammock was not an awkward per- 
formance. His face and hands were of 
very dark complexion, either from con- 


stant exposure to wind and sun, or, as his. 


black hair and dark eyes tended to show, 
from some strain of Southern blood. His 
head was small, his face of an exquisite 
beauty of modelling, while the smooth- 
ness of its contour would have led you 
to believe that he was a beardless lad 
still in his teens. But something, some 
look which living and experience alone 
give, seemed to contradict that; and 
finding yourself completely puzzled as to 
his age, you would next moment probably 
cease to think about that, and only look at 
this glorious specimen of young manhood 
with wondering satisfaction. 

He was dressed as became the season 
and the heat, just in a shirt open at the 
neck and a pair of flannel trousers ; and 
his head, covered very thickly with a 
somewhat rebellious crop of short curly 
hair, was otherwise bare, as he strolled 
across the lawn to the bathing-place that 
lay below. Then for a moment there 
was silence, then the sound of splashed 
and divided waters, and presently after 
a great shout of ecstatic joy, as he swam 
up stream with the foamed water standing 
in a frill round his neck. ‘Then, after 
some five minutes of glorious struggle 
with the flood, he turned over on his back 
and with arms outstretched floated down- 
stream, ripple-cradled and inert. His eyes 
were shut, and between half-parted lips he 
talked gently to himself. 

“T am one with it,” he said to himself— 
“the river and I, I and the river. ‘The 
coolness and splash of it are I, and the 
water-herbs that wave in it are I also. 
And my strength and my limbs are not 
mine, but the river’s. It is all one—all 
one, dear Fawn.” 


A quarter of an hour later he appeared 
again at the bottom of the lawn, dressed 
as before, his wet hair already drying into 
its crisp short curls again. ‘There he 
paused a moment, looking back at the 
stream with the smile with which men look 
on the face of a friend, then turned 
towards the house. Simultaneously his 
servant came to the door leading on to 
the terrace, followed by a man of some 
thirty-five to forty years of age. Frank 


and he saw each other across the bushes 
and garden-beds, and, each quickening 
his step, they met suddenly face to face 
round an angle of the garden walk, in the 
fragrance of syringa. 

**My dear Darcy,” cried Frank, “Iam 
charmed to see you.” 
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But the other stared at him in amaze- 


ment. “Frank!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, that is my name,” he said, 
laughing. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

Darcy took his hand. ‘ What have 


you done to yourself?” he asked. ‘‘ You 
are a boy again.” 

“Ah, I have a lot to tell you,” said 
Frank. “Lots that you will hardly 
believe, but I shall convince you——-” 

He broke off suddenly, and held up his 


hand. ‘Hush: there is my nightingale,” 
he said. 
The smile of recognition and welcome 
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“*Well, as | sat there, doing nothing but just listening’” (p. 164). 
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with which he had greeted his friend 
faded from his face, and a look of rapt 


wonder took its place,as of a lover 
listening to the voice of his beloved. 
His mouth parted slightly, showing 


his 
looked out and out till they seemed to 
Darcy to be focussed on things beyond 


the white line of teeth, and eyes 


the vision of man. Then something 
perhaps startled the bird, for the song 
ceased, 

“Yes, lots to tell you,” he said. 
“ Really, Iam delighted to see you. But 
you look rather white and pulled down: 
II 
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THE 


no wonder, after that fever. And there is 
to be no nonsense about this visit. It is 
June now: you stop here till you are fit to 
begin work again. ‘lwo months at least.” 

“Ah, I can’t trespass quite to that 
extent.” 

Frank took his arm, and walked him 
down the grass. “’l'respass? Who talks 
of trespass? I shall tell you quite openly 
when I am tired of you; but you know 
when we had the studio together, we used 
not to bore each other. However, it is ill 
talking of going away on the moment of 
your arrival. Just a stroll to the river, 
and then it will be dinner-time.” 

Darcy took out his cigarette-case, and 
offered it to the other. 

Frank laughed. “No, not for me. 
Dear me! I suppose I used to smoke 
once. How very odd!” 

“Given it up?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose I musi 
have. Anyhow, I don’t do it now. I 
would as soon think of eating meat.” 

* Another victim on the smoking altar 
of vegetarianism ?” 

“Victim ?” asked Frank. 
you as such?” 

He paused on the margin of the stream, 
and whistled softly. Next moment a 
moorhen made its splashing flight across 
the river, and ran up the bank. Frank 
took it very gently in his hands, and 
stroked its head as the creature lay 
against his shirt. 

“And is the house among the reeds 
still secure?” he half-crooned to _ it. 
“And is the missus quite well, and are 
the neighbours flourishing ? ‘There, dear—— 
home with you,” and he flung it into 
the air. 

“That bird’s very tame,” said Darcy, 
slightly bewildered. 

“Tt is rather,” said Frank, following its 


flight. 


“To I strike 


During dinner Frank chiefly occupied 
himself in getting up to date in the move- 
ments and achievements of this old friend 
whom he had not seen for six years. 
Those six years, it now appeared, had 
been full of incident and success for 
Darcy: he had made a name for him- 
self as a portrait-painter which bade 
fair to outlast the vogue of a couple of 
seasons, and his leisure time had been 
brief. Then some four months previously 
he had been through a severe attack of 
typhoid, the result of which, as concerns 
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this story, was that he had come down to 
this sequestered place to recruit. 

“Yes, you’ve got on,” said Frank at 
the end. “I always knew you would. 
A.R.A., with more in prospect. Money ? 
You roll in it, I suppose ; and—and oh, 
Darcy, how much happiness have you had 
all these years? ‘That is the only imperish- 
able possession. And how much have 
you learned? Oh, I don’t mean in Art. 
Even I could have done well in that.” 

Darcy laughed. “Done well? My 
dear fellow, all I have learned in these 
six years you knew, so to speak, in your 
cradle. Your old pictures fetch huge 
prices. Do you never paint now?” 

Frank shook his head. ‘No, I’m too 
busy,” he said. 

**What do you do, then? ‘That’s what 
every one is for ever asking me.” 

“Do? I suppose you would say I do 
nothing.” 

Darcy glanced up at the brilliant young 
face opposite him. “It seems to suit 
you, that way of being busy,” he said. 
* Now it’s your turn. Do you read? Do 
you study? I remember you saying that 
it would do us all—all us artists, I mean 
a great deal of good if we would study 
any one human face carefully for a year, 
without recording a line. Have you been 
doing that ?” 

Frank shook his head again. 
exactly what I say,” he said. “I have 
been doing nothing. And I have never 
been so occupied. Look at me: have I 
not done something to myself, to begin 
with ?” 

“You are two years younger than I,” 
said Darcy—‘ at least, you used to be. 
You therefore are thirty-five. But had I 
never seen you before, I should say you 
were just twenty. But was it worth while 
to spend six years of greatly occupied life 
in order to look twenty? Seems rather 
like a woman of fashion.” 

Frank laughed boisterously. “ First 
time I’ve ever been compared to that 
particular bird of prey,” he said. ‘No, 
that has not been my occupation—in fact, 
I am only very rarely conscious that one 
effect of my occupation has been that. 
Of course it must have been, if one comes 
to think of it. It is not very important. 
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Quite true my body has become young. 
But that is very little ;—I have become 
young.” 

Darcy pushed back his chair and sat 
sideways to the table, looking at the other. 








‘‘ Has that been your occupation, then ?” 
he asked. 

“Ves, that anyhow is one aspect of it. 
Think what youth means! It is the 
capacity for growth : mind, body, spirit—all 
grow, all get stronger, all have a fuller, 
firmer life every day. That is something, 
considering that every day that passes 
after one reaches maturity weakens, in 
the rest of manhood, their hold on life. 
A man reaches his prime, and remains, 
we say, in his prime for ten years, or 
perhaps twenty. But after his primest 
prime is reached he slowly, insensibly 
weakens. ‘There. are the signs of age in 
you—in your body, in your art probably, 
in your mind. You are less electric than 
you were. But I, when I reach my prime 
—-I am nearing it—ah, you shall see! ” 

The stars had begun to appear in the 
blue velvet of the sky, and to the east the 
horizon seen above the black silhouette of 
the village was growing dove-coloured 
with the approaching moonrise. White 
moths hovered dimly over the garden- 
beds, and the footsteps of night tiptoed 
through the bushes. Suddenly Frank 
rose. “Ah, it is the supreme moment !” 
he said softly. ‘‘ Now, more than at any 
other time, the current of life, the eternal 
imperishable current, runs so close to me 
that I am almost enveloped in it. Be 
silent a minute.” 

He advanced to the edge of the terrace 
and looked out, standing stretched with 
arms outspread. Darcy heard him draw 
a long breath into his lungs, and after 
many seconds expel it again, Six or eight 
times he did this, then turned back into 
the lamplight. ‘It will sound to you 
quite mad, I expect,” he said, “ but if you 
want to hear the soberest truth I have 
ever spoken, and shall ever speak, I will 
tell you. But come into the garden if it 
is not too damp for you. I have never 
told any one yet, but I shall like to tell 
you. It is long, in fact, since I have even 
tried to classify what I have learned.” 

They wandered into the fragrant dim- 
ness of the pergola, and sat down. ‘Then 
Frank began. 

“Years ago—do you remember?” he 
said, “we used often to talk about the 
decay of joy in the world. Many 
things, we settled, had contributed to it 
—things good and things bad. Among 
the things good I put what we may call 
the Christian virtues : renunciation, resig- 
nation, sympathy with suffering, and the 
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desire to relieve sufferers. But out of 
those things spring very bad ones:: useless 
renunciation, asceticism for its own sake, 
mortification of the flesh with nothing to 
follow—no corresponding gain, that is— 
and that awful and terrible disease which 
devastated England some centuries ago, 
and from which by heredity of spirit 
we suffer now—Puritanism. That was 
a dreadful plague; the brutes held 
and taught that joy and laughter and 
merriment were evil: it was a doctrine 
the most profane and wicked. Why, 
what is the commonest crime one sees ? 
A sullen face. ‘That is the truth of the 
matter, 

“* Now all my life I have believed that 
we are intended to be happy, that joy is 
of all gifts the most divine. And when I 
left London, abandoned my career, such 
as it was, I did so because I intended to 
devote my life to the cultivation of joy, 
and, by continuous and unsparing effort, 
to be happy. Among people, in human 
intercourse, I did not find it possible; 
besides, there were too many distractions 
among people, and also too much suffering. 
So I took one step backwards or forwards, 
as you may choose to put it, and went 
straight to nature —to trees, birds, animals, 
to all those things which quite clearly 
pursue one aim only, which blindly follow 
the great native instinct to be happy, 
without any care at all for morality or 
human law or divine law. I wanted, you 
understand, to get all joy first-hand and 
unadulterated ; and I think it scarcely 
exists among men—it is obsolete.” 

Darcy turned in his chair. “Ah, but 
what makes birds and animals happy ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Food—food and mating.” 

Frank laughed gently in the stillness. 
“Do not think I became a sensualist,” he 
said. ‘*He surely carries his miseries 
pick-a-back, and round his feet is wound 
the shroud. I may be mad, it is true, but 
I am not so stupid, anyhow, as to have 
tried that. No; what is it that makes 
puppies play with their own tails, that 
sends cats on their prowling, ecstatic 
errands at night ?” 

He paused a moment. “So I went to 
nature,” he said. “I sat down here in 
this New Forest, sat down fair and square, 
and said ‘Please.’ That was my first 
difficulty—to sit here quiet without being 
bored, to wait without being impatient, 
to be receptive and very alert : though for 
along time nothing particular happened. 
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The change, in fact, was slow in those 
early stages.” 

“Nothing happened?” asked Darcy 
rather impatiently, with the sturdy revolt 
against any new idea, which to the English 
mind is best labelled “nonsense.” “ Why, 
what in the world shoud happen ?” 

Now Frank, as he had known him, was 
the most generous but most quick- 
tempered of mortal men ; in other words, 
his anger would flare to a prodigious 
beacon under almost no provocation, only 
to be quenched again under a gust of 
no less impulsive kindliness. ‘Thus the 
moment Darcy had spoken, an apology 
for his hasty question was half-way up 
his tongue. But there was no need for 
it to have travelled even so far, for 
Frank laughed again, with kindly, genuine 
mirth. 

“Oh, how I should have resented 
that a few years ago!” he said. “Thank 
goodness that—resentment—is one of the 
things I have got rid of. I certainly 
wish that you should believe my story— 
in fact, you are going to—but that you at 
this moment should imply that you do 
not, does not concern me.” 

“Ah, your solitary sojournings have 
made you inhuman,” said Darcy, still very 
English. 

“ No—human,” said Frank. 
more human at least, rather 
an ape. 

“Well, that was my first quest,” he con- 
tinued, after a moment—“the deliberate 
and unswerving pursuit of joy. As far as 
motive went, I daresay it was purely 
selfish ; but as far as effect goes, it seems 
to me about the best thing one can do 
for one’s fellow-creatures, for happiness 
is more infectious than smallpox. So, as 
I said, I sat down and waited: I looked 
at happy things, I rigorously avoided the 
sight of anything unhappy, and by degrees 
a little trickle of the happiness of this 
glorious world began to filter into me. 
‘The trickle grew more abundant; and 
now, my dear fellow, if I could for a 
moment divert from me into you one 
half of the torrent of joy that pours 
through me day and night, you would 
throw the world, art—everything—aside, 
and just live, exist. When a man’s body 


** Rather 
less of 


dies, it passes into trees and flowers. 
Well, that is what I have been trying to 
do with my soul before death.” 
Theservant had brought into thepergola 
a table with syphons and spirits, and had 
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set a lamp upon it. As Frank spoke he 
leaned forward towards the other; and 
Darcy, for all his matter-of-fact common- 
sense, could have sworn that his com- 
panion’s face shone, was luminous in 
itself. His dark brown eyes glowed from 
within, the unconscious smile of a child 
irradiated and transformed his - face. 
Darcy felt suddenly excited, exhilarated. 

‘Go on,” he said; “go on. I can 
feel you are somehow telling me_ sober 
truth. I daresay you are mad; but I 
don’t see that that matters.” 

Frank laughed again. ‘‘Mad?” he 
said. “ Yes, certainly, if you wish. But 
1 prefer to call myself sane. However, 
nothing matters less than what one chooses 
to call things. God never labels His 
gifts: He just puts them into our hands. 

“So by the continual observance and 
study of things that were happy,” con- 
tinued he, “1 got happiness, I got joy. 
But seeking it, as I did, from nature, I 
got much more which I did not seek, 
but which I stumbled upon originally 
by accident. It is difficult to explain, but 
I will try. 

“About three years ago I was sitting 
one morning in a place I will show you 
to-morrow. It is down by the river brink, 
very green, very full of shade and sun; 
and the river passes there through some 
little clumps of reeds. Well, as I sat 
there, doing nothing, but just looking 
and listening, I heard the sound quite 
distinctly of some flute-like instrument 
playing a strange unending melody. I 
thought at first it was some musical yokel 
on the highway, and did not pay much 
attention. But before long the strangeness 
and indescribable beauty of the tune 
struck me. It never repeated itself, but 
it never came to an end: phrase after 
phrase ran its sweet course ; it worked 
gradually and inevitably up to a climax, 
and having attained it, it went on-—another 
climax was reached, and another, and 
another. ‘Then, with a sudden gasp of 
wonder, I localised where it came from. 
It came from the reeds, and from the sky, 
and from the trees. It was everywhere : 
it was the sound of life. It was, my dear 
Darcy, as the Greeks would have said, it 
was Pan playing on his pipes—the voice 
of Nature.” 

Darcy was far too interested to inter- 
rupt, though there was a question he 
would have liked to ask; and Frank 
went on. 
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‘Well, for the moment I was terrified — 
terrified with the impotent horror of 
nightmare ; and I stopped my ears and 
just ran from the place, and got back 
to the house panting, trembling, literally 
in a panic. Unknowingly, for at that 
time I only pursued joy, I had begun, 
since I drew my joy from Nature, to get 
in touch with Nature. Nature, force, 
God—call it what you will—had drawn 
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of the one thing in the world which has 
real existence. No wonder its manifesta- 
tion was withdrawn.” 

** And after six months ?” 

* After six months, one blessed morning 
I heard the piping again. I wasn’t afraid 
that time. And since then it has grown 
louder, it has become more constant. I 
now hear it often, and I can put myself 
into such an attitude towards nature that 
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‘And putting his fingers in his ears, he fled at full speed down the street” (p 167). 


across my face a little gossamer web of 
essential life. I saw that when I emerged 
from my terror, and I went very humbly 
back to where I had heard the Pan-pipes. 
But it was nearly six months before I 
heard them again.” 
“Why was that?” asked Darcy. 

* “Surely because I had revolted, re- 
belled, and above all been frightened. 
For I believe that, as there is nothing in 
the world which so injures one’s body 
as fear, so there is nothing that so much 
shuts up the soul. I was afraid, you see, 


the pipes will almost certainly sound. 
And never yet have they played the same 
tune: it is always something new, some- 
thing fuller, richer, more complete than 
before.” 

“What do you mean by ‘such an 
attitude towards nature ’?” asked Darcy. 

“T can’t explain that; but by trans- 
lating it into a bodily attitude it is this.” 

Frank sat up for a moment quite 
straight in his chair, then slowly sank 
back with arms outspread and _ head 


drooped. 
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“That,” he said: “fan effortless atti- 
tude, but open, resting, receptive.” 

Then he sat up again. 

**One word more,” he said, “and I will 
bore you no further. Nor, unless you ask 
me questions, shall I talk about it again. 
You will find me, in fact, quite sane in 
my mode of life. Birds and beasts you 
will see behaving somewhat intimately to 
me, like that moorhen, but that is all. I 
will walk with you, ride with you, play 
golf with you, and talk with you on any 
subject you like. But I wanted you on 
the threshold to know what has happened 
tome. And one thing more will happen.” 

He paused again, and a slight look of 
fear crossed his eyes. 

“The final revelation,” he said—‘“‘ the 
complete and blinding stroke which will 
throw open to me, once and for all, the 
full knowledge, the full realisation and 
comprehension that I am one, just as you 
are, with life. On that day, so I take it, 
I shall see Pan. It may mean death—the 
death of my body, that is—but I don’t 
care. It may mean immortal, eternal life 
lived here and now and for ever. Then 
having gained that, ah, my dear Darcy, 
I shall preach such a gospel of joy, show- 
ing myself as the living proof of the truth, 
that Puritanism, the dismal religion of 
sour faces, shall vanish like a breath of 
smoke, and be dispersed and disappear 
in the sunlit air. But first the full know- 
ledge must be mine.” 

Darcy watched his face narrowly. 
are afraid of that moment,” he said. 

Frank smiled at him. ‘“ Quite true ; 
you are quick to have seen that. But 
when it comes I hope I shall not be 
afraid.” 

For some little time there was silence ; 
then Darcy rose. ‘“ You have bewitched 
me, you extraordinary boy,” he said. 
“You have been telling me a fairy story, 
and I find myself saying, ‘Promise me 
it is true.’” 

“T promise you that,” said the other. 

“And I know I shan’t sleep,” added 
Darcy. 

Frank looked at him with a sort of 
mild wonder, as if he scarcely understood. 
“ Well, what does that matter?” he said. 

“T assure you it does. Iam wretched 
unless I sleep.” 

“Of course I can make you sleep if 
want,” said Frank, in a rather bored 
voice. 

“Well, do.” 


“Vou 
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“Very good: go to bed. I'll come 
upstairs in ten minutes.” 

Frank busied himself for a little after 
the other had gone, moving the table 
back under the awning of the verandah 
and quenching the lamp. ‘Then he went, 
with his quick silent tread, upstairs and 
into Darcy’s room. ‘The latter was 
already in bed, but very wide-eyed and 
wakeful ; and Frank, with an amused smile 
of indulgence, as for a fretful child, sat 
down on the edge of the bed. 

“Look at me,” he said, and Darcy 
looked. ‘“ The birds are sleeping. in the 
brake,” said Frank softly, “and the winds 
are asleep. ‘The sea sleeps, and the tides 
are but the heaving of its breast. ‘The 
stars swing slow, rocked in the great 
cradle of the heavens, anc ” He 
stopped suddenly, gently blew out Darcy’s 
candle, and left him sleeping. 





Morning brought to Darcy a flood of 
hard common-sense, as clear and crisp as 
the sunshine that filled his room. Slowiy, 
as he woke, he gathered together the 
broken threads of the memories of the 
evening, which had ended in a common 
piece of hypnotism. ‘That accounted for 
it all: the whole strange talk he had had 
was just a spell of suggestions from the 
extraordinary, vivid boy who had once 
been a man; all his own excitement, his 
acceptance of the incredible, had been 
merely the effect of a stronger, more 
potent will imposed on his own. How 
strong that will was he guessed from his 
own instantaneous obedience to Frank’s 
suggestion of sleep. And, armed with 
impenetrable common-sense, he came 
down to breakfast. Frank had already 
begun, and was consuming a huge plateful 
of porridge and milk with the most prosaic 
and healthy appetite. 

** Slept well?” he asked. 

** Yes, of course. Where did you learn 
hypnotism ?” 

** By the side of the river.” 

“You talked an amazing quantity of 
nonsense last night,” remarked Darcy. 

“Rather. I felt quite giddy. Look! 
I remembered to order a dreadful daily 
paper for you. You can read about 
money markets or politics or cricket 
matches.” 


Darcy looked at him closely. In the 


morning light Frank looked even fresher, 
younger, more vital than he had the night 
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before, and the sight of him somehow 
dinted Darcy’s armour of common-sense. 

“You are the most extraordinary fellow 
I ever saw,” he said. “I want to ask you 
some more questions.” 

* Ask away,” said Frank. 

For the next day or two Darcy plied 
his friend with many questions, objections 
and criticisms on his theory of life, and 
gradually got out of him a coherent and 
complete account of his experience. In 
brief, then, Frank believed that “ by lying 
naked,” as he put it, to the force which 
controls the passage of the stars, the 
breaking of a wave, the budding of a tree, 
the love of a youth and maiden, he had 
succeeded in a way hitherto undreamed 
of in possessing himself of the essential 
principle of life. Day by day, so he 
thought, he was getting nearer to, in 
closer union with, the great power itself 
which caused all life to be—the spirit of 
nature, of force, or the spirit of God. 
For himself, he confessed to what others 
would call paganism: it was sufficient for 
him that there existed a principle of life. 
He did not worship it, he did not pray 
to it, he did not praise it. Some of 
it existed in all human beings, as it 
existed in trees and animals ; to realise 
and make living to himself that it was all 
one was his sole aim and object. 

Here perhaps Darcy would put in a 
word of warning. “Take care,” he said: 
“to see Pan meant death, did it not ?” 

Frank’s eyebrows would rise at this. 
“What does that matter?” he said. 
“True, the Greeks were always right, 
and they said so; but there is another 
possibility. For the nearer I get to it, 
the more living, the more vital and young 
I become.” 

“What, then, do you expect the final 
revelation will do for you?” 

“T have told you,” said he. 
make me immortal.” 

But it was not so much from speech 
and argument that Darcy grew to grasp 
his friend’s conception, as from the 
ordinary conduct of his life. They were 
passing, for instance, one morning down 
the village street, when an old woman, 
very bent and decrepit, but with an 
extraordinary cheerfulness of face, hobbled 
out from a cottage. 

Frank instantly stopped when he saw 
her. “You old darling! How goes it 
all?” he said. 

But she did not answer; her dim eld 
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eyes were riveted on his face, she seemed 
to drink in like a thirsty creature the 
beautiful radiance which shone there. 
Suddenly she put her two withered old 
hands on his shoulders. ‘‘ You’re just 
the sunshine itself,” she said; and he 
kissed her and passed on. 

But scarcely a hundred yards farther a 
strange contradiction of such tenderness 
occurred. A child running along the 
path towards them fell on its face, and 
set up a dismal cry of fright and pain. 
A look of horror came into Frank’s eyes, 
and, putting his fingers in his ears, he 
fled at full speed down the street, and 
did not pause till he was out of hearing. 

Darcy, having ascertained that the child 
was not really hurt, followed him in 
bewilderment. ‘Are you without pity, 
then ?” he asked. 

Frank shook his head _ impatiently. 
*“Can’t you see?” he asked. ‘Can't 
you understand that that sort of thing— 
pain, anger, anything unlovely—throws 
me back, retards the coming of the great 
hour? Perhaps when it comes I shall be 
able to piece that side of life on to the 
other, on to the true religion of joy. At 
present I can’t.” 

“But the old woman—was she 
ugly ? ” 

Frank’s radiance gradually returned. 
*“Ah, no. She was like me. She longed 
for joy, and knew it when she saw it, the 
old darling.” 

Another question suggested itself. 

“Then what about Christianity ?” asked 
Darcy. 

‘“‘T can’t accept it. At least, I can’t 
accept that which makes suffering and 
sacrifice necessary. It was so: in some 
inscrutable way I believe it was so; but 
I don’t understand how it was possible. 
So I leave it alone: my affair is joy.” 

They had come to the weir above the 
village, and the thunder of riotous cool 
water was heavy in the air. ‘Trees dipped 
into the translucent stream with slender 
trailing branches, and the meadow where 
they stood was starred with midsummer 
blossomings. Larks shot up carolling 
into the crystal dome of blue, and a 
thousand voices of June sang round them. 
Frank, bare-headed as was his wont, with 
his coat slung over his arm and his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up above the elbow, stood 
there like some beautiful wild animal, 
with eyes half shut and mouth half open 
drinking in the scented warmth of the air. 
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Then suddenly he flung himself face 
downwards on the grass at the edge of 
the stream, burying his face in the daisies 
and cowslips, and lay stretched there in 
wide-armed ecstasy, with his long fingers 
pressing and stroking the dewy herbs of 
the field. Never before had Darcy seen 
him thus fully possessed by his idea: his 
caressing fingers, his half-buried face 
pressed close to the grass, even the 
clothed lines of his figure, were instinct 
with a vitality that somehow was different 
from that of other men. And some faint 
glow from it reached Darcy—some thrill, 
some vibration from that charged re- 
cumbent body passed to him ; and for a 
moment he understood as he had not 
understood before, despite his persistent 
questions and the candid answers they 
received, how real and how realised by 
Frank his idea was, 

Then suddenly the muscles in Frank’s 
neck became stiff and alert, and he half- 
raised his head. ‘The Pan-pipes, the 
Pan-pipes,” he whispered. ‘‘ Close—oh, 
so close !” 

Very slowly, as if a sudden movement 
might interrupt the melody, he raised 
himself and leaned on the elbow of his 
bent arm. His eyes opened wider, the 
lower lids drooped as they droop when 
one focusses one’s eye on something very 
far away, and the smile on his face broad- 
ened and quivered like sunlight on the 
water, till the exultance of its happiness 
was scarcely human, and his lips moved 
quietly. So he remained, motionless and 
rapt, for some minutes; then the look 
of listening died from his face, and he 
bowed his head satisfied. 

“ Ah, that was good,” he said. 
is it possible you did not hear? 
you poor fellow !” 

A week of such exclusively outdoor 
life as they led did wonders towards 
Darcy’s recuperation ; yet, as his normal 
activity and higher pressure of vitality 
returned, he seemed to himself to fall 
even more under the spell of the wonder- 
ful youth of the other. ‘Twenty times 
a day he found himself saying to himself 
suddenly, at the end of some ten minutes’ 
silent. resistance to the absurdity of 
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Frank’s idea, “ But it isn’t possible: it 
can’t be possible,” and from the fact of 
his having to assure himself so frequently 
of this, he knew that he was struggling 
and arguing with a conclusion which 
already had taken root in his mind. 


For 
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in any case a visible living miracle con- 
fronted him, since it was equally ‘im- 
possible” that this youth, this boy 
trembling on the verge of manhood, was 
thirty-five. Yet such was the fact. 

July was ushered in by a couple of 
days of blustering and fretful rain; and 
Darcy, unwilling to risk a chill, kept to 
the house. But to Frank the weather 
seemed a phenomenon imperceptible to 
human sensation, and he would spend his 
days exactly as he did under the suns of 
June—lying in his hammock, stretched on 
the dripping grass, or making huge rambling 
excursions into the forest, the birds 
hopping from tree to tree after him: to 
return in the evening drenched and 
soaked, but with the same unquenchable 
flame of joy burning within him. 

“Catch cold?” he would ask: “I’ve 
forgotten how to do it, I think. I suppose 
it makes one’s body more sensible always 
to sleep out-of-doors. People who live 
indoors always remind me of something 
peeled and skinless.” 

“Do you mean to say you slept out-of- 
doors last night in that deluge?” asked 
Darcy. “And where, may I ask?” 

Frank thought a moment. “TI slept in 
the hammock till nearly dawn,” he said, 
“for I remember the light blinked in the 
east when I awoke. ‘Then I went—where 
did I go?—oh yes, to the meadow where 
the Pan-pipes sounded so close a week 
ago. You were with me, do you re- 
member? But I always have a rug if it 
is wet.” And he went whistling upstairs. 

Somehow that little touch, his obvious 
effort to recall where he had slept, brought 
strangely home to Darcy the wonderful 
romance of which he was the still half- 
incredulous beholder. Sleep till close on 
dawn in a hammock, then the tramp—or 
probably scamper—underneath the windy 
and weeping heavens to the remote and 
lonely meadow by the weir! ‘Then the 
picture of other such nights rose before 
him: Frank sleeping perhaps by the 
bathing-place, under the filtered twilight 
of the stars or the white blaze of moon- 
shine, a stir and awakening at some dead 
hour, perhaps a space of silent wide-eyed 
thought, and then a wandering through 
the hushed woods to some other dormitory ; 
alone with his happiness, alone with the 
joy and the life that suffused and enveloped 
him, without other thought or desire or 
aim except the hourly and never-ceasing 
communion with nature. 
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They were in the middle of dinner that 
night, talking on indifferent subjects, when 
Darcy suddenly broke off in the middle 
of a sentence. “I’ve got it,” he said. 
“At last I’ve got it!” 

*“’Congratulate you,” said Frank. “ But 
what ?” « 

“* The radical unsoundness of your idea. 
It is this: all nature, from highest to lowest, 
is full, crammed full of suffering ; every 
living organism in nature preys on another ; 
yet in your aim to get close to, to be one 
with, nature, you leave suffering altogether 
out: you run away from it, you refuse to 
recognise it. And you are waiting, you 
say, for the final revelation.” 

Frank’s brow clouded slightly. “ Well?” 
he asked, rather uneasily, 

“Cannot you guess, then, what the final 
revelation will be? In joy you are 
supreme, I grant you that ; I did not know 
a man could be so master of it. You have 
learned, perhaps, there, practically all that 
nature can teach. And if, as you think, 
the final revelation is coming to you, it 
will be the revelation of horror, suffering, 
death, pain in all its hideous forms.” 

Frank held up his hand. “Stop: let 
me think,” he said. 

There was silence for a long minute. 

“That never struck me,” he said, at 
length. “It is possible that what yousuggest 
is true. Does the sight of Pan mean 
that, do you think? Is it that nature, 
take it altogether, suffers horribly, suffers 
to a hideous, inconceivable extent ? ” 

He got up and came round to where 
Darcy sat. ‘“‘If it is so, so be it,” he 
said. ‘Because, my dear fellow, I am 
near, so awfully near, to the final revela- 
tion. To-day the pipes have sounded 
almost without pause. I have even heard 
the rustle in the bushes, I believe, of 
Pan’s coming. I have seen—yes, I saw 
to-day the bushes held aside by a hand, 
and a piece of a face, not human, peered 
through. But I was not frightened-—at 
least, I did not run away.” 

He took a turn up to the window and 
back again. 

“Ves, there is suffering all through,” he 
said, ‘and I have left it all out. Perhaps, 
as you say, the revelation will be that. 
And in that case, it will be good-bye. I 
have gone on one line, I shall have gone 
too far. My God, what horror!” 


The rainy weather soon passed, and 
with the return of the sun Darcy again 
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joined Frank in long rambling days. It 
grew extraordinarily hotter ; and with the 
fresh bursting of life after the rain, Frank’s 
vitality seemed to blaze higher and higher. 
Then, as is the habit of the English weather, 
one evening clouds began to bank them- 
selves up in the west, the sun went down 
in a glare of coppery thunder-rack, and the 
whole earth, broiling under an unspeakable 
oppression and _ sultriness, paused and 
panted for the storm. After sunset the 
remote fires of lightning began to wink 
and flicker on the horizon; but when 
bedtime came the storm seemed to 
have moved no nearer, though a very low 
unceasing noise of thunder was audible. 
Weary and oppressed by the stress of 
the day, Darcy fell at once into a heavy, 
uncomforting sleep. 

He woke suddenly into full conscious- 
ness, with the din of some appalling 
explosion of thunder in his ears, and sat 
up in bed with racing heart. ‘Then for a 
moment, as he pulled himself out of the 
panic-land which lies between sleeping 
and waking, there was silence, except for 
the steady hissing of rain on the shrubs 
outside his window. But suddenly that 
silence was shattered and shredded into 
fragments by a scream from somewhere 
close at hand outside in the black garden— 
a scream of supreme and despairing terror. 
Again and once again it shrilled up, and 
then a babble of awful words was inter- 
jected. A quivering, sobbing voice that 
he knew said, “My God, O my God! 
O Christ!” And then followed a little 
mocking, bleating laugh. Then there was 
silence again; only the rain hissed on 
the shrubs. 

All this was but the affair of a moment, 
and without pause either to put on clothes 
or light a candle, Darcy was already fum- 
bling at his door-handle. Even as_ he 
opened it he met a terror-stricken face 
outside—that of the man-servant, who 
carried a light. 

**Did you hear ?” he asked. 

The man’s face was bleached to a dull 
shining whiteness, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he said: 
“it was the master’s voice.” 


Together they hurried down the stairs 
and through the dining-room, where an 
orderly table for breakfast had already 
been laid, out on to the terrace. ‘The 
rain for the moment had been utterly 
stayed, as if the tap of the heavens had 
been turned off ; and under the lowering 
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black sky, not quite dark, because the moon 
rode somewhere serene behind the con- 
glomerated thunderclouds, Darcy stumbled 
into the garden, followed by the servant 
with the candle. ‘The monstrous leaping 
shadow of himself was cast before him on 
the lawn, lost and wandering odours of 
rose and lily and damp earth were thick 
about him, but more pungent was some 
sharp and acrid smell that suddenly 
reminded him of a certain chalet above 
Zermatt. In the blackness of the hazy 
light from the sky, and the vague tossing 
of the candle behind him, he saw that the 
hammock in which Frank so often lay was 
tenanted. A gleam of white shirt was 
there, as of a man sitting up in it, but 
across that there was an obscure dark 
shadow ; and as he approached the acrid 
odour grew more intense. 

He was now only some few yards away, 
when suddenly the black shadow seemed 
to skip into the air, and that being removed 
he could see quite clearly that a shirted 
figure sat up in the hammock. Some- 
thing black and monstrous jumped across 
the lawn as he approached, and vanished 
close beside him in a rustle and stir of 
bushes. For one moment, from sheer 
terror of the unseen, he hung on his step, 
and the servant joining him they walked 
together to the hammock. 

It was Frank. He was in shirt and 
trousers only, and he sat up there on 
braced arms. For one half-second he 
stared at them, his face a mask of horrible 
contorted terror. His upper lip was 
drawn back so that the gums of the teeth 
appeared, and his eyes were focussed not 
on them but on something quite close to 
him ; his nostrils were widely expanded, 
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as if he panted for breath, and terror 
incarnate and repulsion and deathly 
horror ruled dreadful lines on his smooth 
cheeks and forehead. ‘Then even as they 
looked the body sank backwards, and 
the ropes of the hammock wheezed and 
strained. 

Darcy lifted him out and carried him 
indoors. Once he thought there was a 
faint convulsive stir of the limbs that lay 
with so dead a weight in his arms, but 
when they got inside there was no trace 
of life. But the look of supreme terror 
and agony of fear had gone from his face : 
a boy tired with play but still smiling in 
his sleep was the burden he laid on the 
floor. His eyes had closed, and the 
beautiful mouth was in gentle curves, even 
as when a few mornings ago, in the 
meadow by the weir, it had smiled to 
the music of the unheard melody of Pan’s 
pipes. ‘Then they looked farther. 

Frank had come back from his bathe 
before dinner that night in his usual cos- 
tume of shirt and trousers only. He had 
not dressed, and during dinner, so Darcy 
remembered, he had rolled up the sleeves 
of his shirt to above the elbow. Later, as 
they sat and talked after dinner on the 
close sultriness of the evening, he had 
unbuttoned the front of his shirt, to let 
what little breath of wind there was 
play on his skin. The sleeves were rolled 
up now, the front of the shirt was un- 
buttoned, and on his arms and in the 
brown skin of his chest were strange dis- 
colorations, which grew momently more 
clear and defined, till they saw that the 
marks were pointed prints, as if caused 
by the hoofs of some monstrous goat that 
had leaped and stamped upon him, 
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MONG the most interesting ex- 
periences of ladies travelling in 
the East are such visits as they 

are able to pay to those of their sisters 
who are secluded from male society. In 
India the “purdah” or ‘‘zenana” system 
is generally considered to have been 
adopted by the Hindus in imitation of 
the Mohammedans. All but the lowest 
class of Mohammedans shut up their 
women, but, roughly speaking, only the 
higher ranks of Hindus. Parsee ladies, 
as is well known, mix freely with 
Europeans. 

The ladies who are “purdah” or “be- 
hind the curtain” as regards men, are, 
however, very pleased to extend hospi- 
tality to Englishwomen, and one of the 
first entertainments in which I shared 
at Hyderabad some years ago was a 
breakfast given by the sisters of the late 
Sir Salar Jung. 

The guests were invited to be at the 
palace by eleven, but punctuality is not 
an Eastern virtue, and the hostesses did 
not appear till a good half-hour later. 
The palace was a gorgeous building 
surrounding immense courtyards ; in one 
of these was a colonnade under which 
seventy people could dine with comfort. 
An inner court had a gallery running 
round it opening into various upper 
rooms, some furnished in rather gaudy 
European style, others decorated with 
pieces of looking-glass of all sizes fastened 
into pillars, walls and ceilings, or with 
specimens of china, old and modern, 
Oriental and Western, cemented in similar 
fashion on to the walls and ceilings, or 
fixed into niches. 

We waited for the ladies in one of the 
European apartments, where we were 
joined after a time by Sir Salar’s younger 
brother, the Munir-ul-Mulk, who, as a 
near relative, was allowed to enter the 
zenana, and he introduced the ladies 
when they appeared. One wore a crimson 
velvet jacket, magnificently embroidered 


with gold, a green chudder or voluminous 
scarf thrown loosely round head and 
body, and pink drawers very full above 
the knee, but so tight below that they had 
to be sewn on, and ending just above the 
ankle. ‘The other sister was attired in 
the same fashion, yellow predominating 
in her costume : both had a spendid array 
of necklaces, armlets and anklets. 

The anklets of the noble ladies of 
Hyderabad are richly jewelled, and so 
heavy that they would be highly incon- 
venient in a long walk; but since the 
wearers are generally content to remain 
in house and garden, with bare feet or 
embroidered slippers, they do not mind 
the weight. A cousin was present dressed 
all in white, because she was a widow, 
and one or two gold armlets were her 
only adornment; three children, with a 
few withered female attendants, completed 
the party. 

We were conducted into the courtyard, 
where breakfast was spread under the 
colonnade on a long table raised a few 
inches from the ground; we sat on the 
floor, which was covered with a white 
cloth, and our various attempts to dispose 
of our legs were a source of great amuse- 
ment to our hostesses, who found not 
the slightest difficulty in squatting down 
comfortably. Anything and everything 
was sufficient to convulse them with 
laughter, and they chattered incessantly, 
some of their remarks being translated 
for our benefit by an English lady doctor 
who accompanied us. 

Though this lady assured us that they 
had no real interest in anything beyond 
their clothes, jewels, and food, and 
neither knew nor taught their children 
anything, it is fair to add that they were 
pretty and apparently amiable, and cer- 
tainly anxious to see their guests happy 
and at ease. 

The table was covered as thickly as 
possible with dishes piled up principally 
with curries of all kinds, with rice cooked 
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in different ways, and with sweet con- 
coctions. We were also given large 
round biscuits, which met with universal 
approval. ‘The only drink offered was 
water, but coffee was brought to any one 
desiring it. Every one had plates, and 
spoons and forks were provided for the 
Englishwomen, while the Mohammedans 
mixed up rice and curry with their fingers, 
and contrived to eat quite tidily without 
other instruments. ‘When they had 
finished they went a little aside, and the 
attendants, who had hitherto been occu- 
pied in warding off flies with whisks, 
held red cloths in front of them and 
poured water over their hands into metal 
bowls. 

It was easy to moralise over the empti- 
ness of these cheerful ladies’ heads, but 
I confess that they left a happier im- 
pression on my mind than did another 
hostess—Mrs. Mehdi Ahi, wife of the 
then Financial Secretary to the Nizam. 
We dined with her husband, and after 
dinner she received the ladies in her 
back drawing-room, attired in a carefully 
devised compromise between Indian and 
Suropean costumes: the lower part was, 
in fact, a divided skirt of brocade, so 
voluminous that the division might well 
have passed unobserved. 

She spoke fluent English, and was, we 
were told, conversant both with our own 
and with French literature ; but she had 
none of the merry light-heartedness of 
the Begums of Sir Salar Jung’s family. 
She had eaten of the tree of knowledge, 
and knew something of a world in which 
she might not mix. I shall never forget 
the melancholy tone in which she apolo- 
gised for her inability to call upon me ; 
adding, “I am not a woman—I am a 
bird in a cage.” 

A wider spread of education will so 
strengthen the pinions of these birds as 
to enable the doors of their cages to be 
safely opened. Much is being done in 
this direction. Schools for poor and 
middle-class girls are springing up in 
many parts of India, while Seyd Hossain 
Bilgrami, for many years Minister of 
Education in the Deccan, has shown 
himself a true pioneer in promoting the 
education of girls of the noble and upper 
classes. 

A large, airy building was appropriated 
as a zenana school, and the grounds 
Surrounding it were enclosed by walls 
high enough to prevent any masculine 
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eye from espying the charms of the 
young ladies when they descended from 
their carriages or during the hours of 
recreation. ‘The first head mistress was 
a Hindu lady married to an Englishman ; 
but on a second visit, a few years later, 
I found that her place had been. taken 
by an Englishwoman, with an Eurasian as 
assistant-mistress. 

The girls were generally pretty, and 
had the gentle, attractive manner almost 
universal amongst Oriental women ; they 
did not seem disposed to be exceptionally 
studious, though it is evident that they 
acquire quite enough to place.them on a 
totally different footing from the grown-up 
children hitherto to be found in house- 
holds where the manual labour is done 
by servants, 

They learn reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and a little geography ; some recite 
simple English poetry, and a few are 
taught Persian, which for generations has 
been the Zingua franca whereby the upper 
classes in different parts of India could 
communicate with each other, though 
English is gradually taking its place. 

We are assured that this education is 
rendering the ladies far more agreeable 
companions to their husbands, and _ its 
practical utility has heen shown in several 
instances, as young wives have been able 
to send to their absent lords intelligent 
reports not only of domestic details, but of 
the condition of their properties. Most 
important of all, such a growing enlighten- 
ment of the mothers will remove one of 
the great difficulties with which English 
officials in charge of the young chiefs 
and princes of India have hitherto had 
to contend. The “ zenana influence ” has 
been almost proverbial for its fatal 
tendency to counteract the attempts to 
elevate, bodily and mentally, the youths 
in whose hands lie a large part of the 
destiny of their feudatory dominions. 

Of course there have been _ brilliant 
exceptions among the princesses of India, 
many of whom have shown devotion, 
intelligence and rectitude which would 
do honour to the women of any country ; 
but the majority have certainly been 
handicapped by the impediments in the 
way of educating a class so strictly 
secluded. 

The Indian woman is by no means 
bereft of social and legal rights : in some 
parts these are exclusive and _ peculiar. 
In ‘Travancore, for instance, the succession 
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to the principality must pass to males 
through females ; and as nearly fifty years 
ago there were no direct heiresses, the 
Maharajah, with the permission of the 
British Government, adopted two Ranees 
(or princesses) to be the “ Mothers of 
Princes.” 

The elder of these ladies, a charming 
and well-educated woman, had no children, 
and her husband landed himself in 
political difficulties. She was urged to 
divorce him—an easy matter in Travan- 
core, where ‘‘woman’s rights” include 
the privilege of accepting a husband by 
receiving from him an ornamental cloth, 
and divorcing him by the simple process 
of sending it back again. ‘The Ranee, 
however, remained faithful to her husband, 
contrived to reinstate him at court, and 
ultimately won for herself a position not 
often accorded to childless women in the 
fast, being universally esteemed for her 
personal merits and endowments. 

Among schools for girls we visited one 
at Madras called the Hobart School, 
which was the first started in India for 
Mohammedan girls, who, though of the 
lower class, were supposed to be invisible 
to men. I say “supposed,” as, though 
the managers had to save appearances by 
sending covered carts to bring the girls 
to school, we were told that many of 
them ran freely about the streets in 
play-hours. 

The parents, like parents in other lands, 
were often hard to please. At first they 
objected to their daughters learning to 
write, for fear they should scribble love- 
letters and throw them over the wall. 
Though averse to love-making, they did 
not deprecate matrimony. 

Many Mohammedans, however, limit 
themselves to’one wife—some on principle, 
some from observation of their friends’ 
experience. ‘That this is not always 
favourable to a multiplicity of wives may 
be deduced from the following petition, 
received by a friend of mine whilst 
Governor of the Madras Presidency :— 
‘““Nothing is more miserable than for a 
man to have more than one wife. I 
have three, and I pray your Excellency to 
banish whichever two you please to the 
Andaman Islands or some other distant 
country.” I do not know whether the 
writer was a Mohammedan or a Hindu. 

Among the Hindus the seclusion of 
women is rather a sign of gentility than 
a religious or social tradition, and it is 





often a mere concession to “what will 
the neighbours say?” 

I had a somewhat amusing proof of 
this at Madras. We visited the house 
of a Munshi (clerk or teacher) whose 
acquaintance I had made at Government 
House. He showed us his living-rooms 
and a little court with the holy basil-tree 
growing out of an altar at which the 
family offered their prayers; but as 
my husband and one or two men were 
with us we were not taken into the 
zenana. 

Afterwards, the Munshi confessed to 
one of the Governor’s staff that he had 
been most anxious that I should see 
his wife and daughter, but feared to 
scandalise his male relatives by pro- 
ducing them. Might he bring them to 
meet me somewhere else? It was there- 
fore arranged that this member of the staff 
should drive me down to the Queen’s 
Statue in the town, where the Munshi 
duly appeared, escorting the ladies in a 
cart with wooden shutters like Venetian 
blinds, the ordinary conveyance of the 
neighbourhood. My friend thereupon 
suggested that he should discreetly retire. 
‘Oh no,” said the Munshi, “it does not 
matter at all”; and the ladies who could 
not be seen in their own courtyard were 
let out into a public, though certainly 
unfrequented, road to converse with me 
and a strange man. 

Among the many institutions for edu- 
cating girls are, needless to say, various 
orphanages and otherestablishments under 
the charge of the religious ladies of 
differentdenominations, While at Bombay 
I accompanied the Governor’s wife to a 
very large orphanage and _ day-school 
combined, conducted by some charming 
Roman Catholic Sisters. ‘The Reverend 
Mother, though vowed to celibacy, laugh- 
ingly assured us that she was forced into 
the position of one of the greatest match- 
makers in the country, as the young -men 
educated in other Christian schools con- 
stantly applied to her for wives. If they 
brought proper recommendations as to 
character and position, a well-trained orphan 
was introduced. 

Should the young pair mutually agree, 
they were promptly married; but if the 
first girl brought in for inspection could 
not come to terms, a second might be 
forthcoming. I asked whether a nun 
acted chaperon during the interviews, 
and was told that it was generally so, 
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but young people peculiarly worthy of 
confidence were sometimes left to them- 
selves. 

Perhaps the most delightful opportunity 
of admiring both the personal charms 
and the lovely clothes of Indian ladies is 
a “ Purdah Party,” particularly if given at 
Government House. 

On these occasions all men are banished, 
and only maids remain to introduce the 
guests and offer refreshments. Blinds are 
lowered on any side of the buildings 
exposed to public view, and the spacious 
rooms, overlooking sheltered gardens and 
arranged for music and other pleasures, 
receive a graceful throng, full of shy 
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delight at mingling in unaccustomed 
scenes, attired in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and glittering in gold embroidery 
and priceless gems. 

Although some can speak English, 
conversation with the majority is limited ; 
but they are always happy in examining 
an Englishwoman’s clothes and orna- 
ments, and it is fortunately no breach of 
Oriental etiquette to finger theirs with 
expressions of admiration. Above ll, 
they enjoyed their personal reception 
by the lady who won all their hearts, and 
has done more than any other to unite 
the women of East and West,—the wife 
of the late Governor of Bombay. 








OOK up, sweet hyacinth, 
And I will tell you why 
Your eyes are blue: 
It is because 
My lady fondly gazed on you. 


Look up, sad violet, 

And I will tell you why 
You are so dear: 

It is because 

My lady by you shed a tear, 


—— 
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Look up, pure snowdrop, look, 
And I will tell you why 

Your heart is white: 

It is because 

My lady dreamed of you one night. 


And you, pale primrose, look,— 

I know the secret makes 

Your scent so rare: 

It is because 

My lady breathed upon you there. 


And, fairest daffodil, 
I scarce can speak to tell 
Why you are golden-crowned : 


It is because 


My lady’s tress lies ‘neath the ground. 








ISS EMMA LOWE knelt beside 
the oak chest at her bed-foot, 
carefully removing the sheets of 

tissue paper that covered the contents. 
She was a good housewife: before she 
laid hands on the topmost, she blew the 
invisible dust away with a big pair of 
bellows ; then each piece was folded in 
four and laid on the patchwork quilt. 
When the bodice of the long-cherished 
gown was uncovered, she rose and went 
to the window—it seemed as though of a 
sudden the air had grown stifling. She 
opened the little casement in the lowest 
corner, and pressed a flushed face between 
the white-painted iron bars. ‘I reckoned 
as I shouldn’t feel giving it away,” she 
said; ‘but, oh dear! how it does bring 
back the past !” 

In front of the house, broken ground 
with dwarf crabtrees sloped down to 
the highway; at the back rose the moor, 
bright green and yellow with the young 
heather and the flowering gorse. A brook 
ran near by—a brook with round shallow 
pools and toy cataracts that foamed over 
gritstone boulders. This was a favourite 
haunt of dabchicks ; farther, at the “ long 
moss,” where the water spread amongst 
rushes, snipes bred and cried like lost 
lambs. The unprofitable farm—an en- 
closure of fifty acres—was Emma’s own 
property ; it had belonged to the Lowes 
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before the time when the Great Plague 
came down from London and thinned 
almost to nothingness the population of 
the country-side. Fortunately for the 
spinster, however, she was not dependent 
upon the produce of the land—her father 
having invested a legacy in a Tontine, 
and by a stroke of luck won a good 
thousand pounds just before his death. 
She was reckoned by her neighbours as 
amongst “the better end of folk,” and 
although she was well-nigh fifty, was. still 
spoken of as desirable by comfortable 
widowers. 

As she gazed from her window, a lad in 
a distant field lighted some gorse, and 
a cloud of grey smoke rose high as the 
treetops of the spinney that blocked cut 
all view of the village. The wind brought 
an aromatic smell ; when she turned away 
her eyes were brighter than usual, and 
she was biting her lower lip. “ ‘To think 
how things do but return to one!” she 
muttered. “It’s more than thirty years 
since, and yet yon burning... Oh, Emma, 
wench, you're a fool, that’s what you 
be !” 

She knelt again beside the chest, and 
tenderly lifted out a gown of white silk, 
embellished with a running pattern of red 
moss-roses. It had never been worn ; it 
seemed as fresh and lustrous as on the 
day when the best dressmaker of the 
market-town had sent it home. A fra- 
grance of lavender and rosemary spread 
about as she shook out its folds. ‘The 
style was antiquated—it had been made 
just when crinolines were going out of 
fashion it remote country places—the 
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skirt was so voluminous that when spread 
out it almost covered the bed-quilt. 

When the chest was emptied, she 
opened another, and brought to light a 
quaint bonnet of lace and ribbons. ‘The 
only colour in this came from a bunch 
of cherries, natural size, and a cluster of 
leaves bright with glass dewdrops. She 
put her hand inside the crown, and let 
the broad satin strings fall almost to the 
floor. ‘I'll keep this,” she said: “it 
couldn’t be altered to what folk wear now, 
and it ‘Id be a vast pity to spoil it! And 
the gloves—Libby’s hands are bigger than 
mine, and, besides, these have only one 
button. As for the boots, how they’d 
laugh to see white kid with elastic sides !” 

There was a mildewed looking-glass 
near by ; unintentionally she found herself 
gazing upon her reflexion, The years 
had used her well; she was still good to 
look upon, although no longer as plump 
as when the gown was made. Her skin 
was dark, sunburnt, and clear ; there was 
wholesome colour in her cheeks. A row 
of short black ringlets, only — slightly 
flecked with grey, hung on either side of 
a well-carried head ; the rest of her hair 
was twisted in a great knot at the crown. 
She wore long gold earrings, fringed with 
little tassels. 

A whimsical smile touched her lips ; 
somewhat diffidently she raised the fan- 
tastic bonnet, lowered it again ; then, as if 
amazed because of her indecision, gently 
placed it on her head, and drew the 
strings into a great bow beneath her chin. 
She was in a queer mood; the picture 
before her eyes faded suddenly, and two 
tears fell on the stiff satin. 

“Lord have mercy!” she exclaimed. 
“It’s only the second time I’ve had it 
on! There might be ghosts in these 
things, the way they set my wits a- 
wandering !” 

She doffed the bonnet and laid it on 
the dressing-table, then unlocked a drawer 
and took out a portrait-case of black 
papier-maché. It had not been opened 
for so long that the spring had grown 
stiff; she almost broke a nail before the 
sides fell apart. The picture was that 
of a young man, scarce more than a lad, 
a tall upstanding fellow with merry eyes 
and crisp curly hair. He wore his 
Sunday clothes; a chimneypot hat lay 
on the table at his side; his heavy watch- 
chain had been touched with gilt by the 
Conscientious artist. 
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“T wonder what Hack’s like to now,” 
she said. “I used for to think him the 
best-looking chap in the world; but if 
he’s living, why, he'll be stout and 
badger-bearded, just like to his father 
was !” 

The case almost fell from her hands: 
a shrewd voice was calling her name at 
the foot of the stairs She closed the 
drawer hurriedly, and went to the landing; 
in the passage below stood a tall elderly 
woman gowned in sober black, her 
shoulders covered with a large shawl, 
her head with a widow’s bonnet. 

“It’s me, Emma,” she said. “TI got 
home from Staffordshire but this morning, 
and I made up my mind to walk up and 
see you straight off, since I’ve gotten 
news as ‘ll interest you. Nay, don’t you 
come down—I’m coming up to take off 
my things. I reckon more t)an a fort- 
night’s gone since I was here, ind I mean 
to bide with you for an hour or so.” 

Before Emma could reply, the visitor 
was at her side. ‘They had known each 
other intimately from early childhood, and 
each did as she pleased in the other’s 
house. Nevertheless, it was with some- 
thing like embarrassment that the spinster 
stood aside to let her friend into the 
chamber. Her colour deepened, but she 
did not speak. 

*“Deary me! deary me! you are in 
an upset, Emma!” cried the woman. 
“Whatever be you doing?” Then her 
voice sharpened. “ Why, to be sure, it’s 
your wedding-gown, made for the wedding 
as never came off!” 

“You're right, Sarah,” said Emma 
soberly. “Cousin Richard Henry’s 
daughter is to marry soon, and I’ve made 
up my mind, since she’s the nearest rela- 
tion of my own sex as I’ve gotten, to have 
this gown altered for her to wear. It’s 
beautiful stuff, and, as you remember, 
Wains made it before the little factory 
was closed. Such silk isn’t woven now- 
adays.” 

Mrs. Hewlet (for such was the widow’s 
name) drew off her cotton gloves and 
stroked the skirt. ‘“ You never spoke 
a truer word, Emma,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
just lovely, and the colour’s as fresh as 
when I saw it first—the night you tried 
it on after Miss Posnett had sent it from 
Calton St. Anne’s. My word, but it did 
suit you!” 

“Tt ‘Il suit cousin Richard Henry’s 
daughter, too,” said Emma _ dubiously, 
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“She’s a bit fairer than I was, and her 
hair’s dark brown.” 

““Twittle-twattle!” said Mrs. Hewlet. 
“Libby Furness isn’t to be spoken of 
in the same breath! A fat, round-faced 
wench with little eyen! Nay, Emma, if 
you needs must give her a wedding-gown, 
buy her something new. I do wonder 
how you could think of parting with 
this.” 

“TI used for to think as I’d save it 
to be buried in,” said Emma, “same as 
women did in olden times ; but I’ve seen 
how silly I was, and so Libby’s to have 
it. I haven’t told her yet, but I’m going 
to to-morrow.” 

“Well, well,” sighed the widow, “I 
know as when you’ve made up your mind 
it’s hard to change you. But I’d have 
thought you couldn’t part with it for old 
sake’s sake. Why, I’m sure if Hack 
knew as you thought of doing so, he’d 
be right down hurt, he would!” 

Emma’s colour grew fainter. ‘I don’t 
know if Hack’s living or dead,” she said 
shortly ; ‘and it matters nought whether 
he’d be hurt or not.” 

“There now,” said Mrs. Hewlet, with 
a laugh, “you're getting a bit hot! 
What would you say if I were to tell 
you as I’d seen him but yesterday—ay, 
and every day whilst I was biding at my 
sister’s ?” 

“Say?” cried Emma: “why, I’d say 
as I were glad he’s alive, and that’s all. 
What’s Hack to me, when welly a lifetime 
has gone by ?” 

“* My word, but you do take it strange!” 
remarked Mrs. Hewlet. ‘‘ As if he could 
be anything to you! You treated him 
badly, I do always say, so you couldn’t 
have cared a jot for the lad.” 

“Let that be,” said Emma, more 
quietly—“ let that be. He offended me, 
as you're aware, with his carryings-on.” 

“ Carryings-on ?” exclaimed Mrs. Hew- 
let. “It meant a mighty lot—just some 
silly gossip about him dancing with 
another wench at Calton Easter Fair! I 
never could see why you made such a 
song of it. To think of a young couple 
quarrelling the day afore they were to be 
married, only because the lad had danced 
with another! But you were very jealous- 
minded in those times, Emma ; you know 
that as well as I do. ... I’m not sur- 
prised as Hack never offered to make 
it up.” 

Emma’s mouth opened as if for a 
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retort; then she shook ‘her head. “He 
did offer time and time again, as you're 
well aware,” she said; “but I’d made a 
vow as I’d never say yes to him, and at 
last he gave over.” 

** Ay, and rented his farm, and went 
to live with his old uncle, Ashbourne 
way, and’s never been back from that 
day to this. But I’ve seen him, as I tell 
you.” 

The other’s ears were hungry; but she 
strove bravely to repress her curiosity. 
“ Let’s talk of something more profitable,” 
she said. ‘Now you're here, you can 
help me with the gown. I’m thinking 
of unpicking it forthwith.” 

Mrs. Hewlet was looking from the 
window towards the road that wound past 
the spinney near the nether end of the 
village. She turned with pursed lips. “I 
don’t think as I’d unpick it,” she said. 
“Like as not the needle-marks ’ll show. 
If you’re so set on Libby having it, why, 
it might be altered without taking it all 
to pieces. Tell you what, Emma : you'd 
best try it on, and let me see how it 
hangs—fashions nowadays aren’t so very 
different, to my thinking.” 

“Sarah, I did think as you gave me 
credit for some feelings!” said Emma, 
in dismay. “I don’t believe as I could 
bear to have it clipping me !” 

“Oh, but you could, and it'll only be 
a short job,” said the widow soothingly. 
** As sure as you're alive, you’d spoil it if 
you took it to pieces. Hand-sewn, too, 
every stitch—- Miss Posnett never holding 
with machines ! ” 

After a while Emma’s demurs ceased, 
and Mrs. Hewlet’s strong, nimble fingers 
began to unfasten the hooks of her blouse. 
“You'll not do anything,” she observed. 
“ All L ask of you is to stand still. Bless 
me, it’s just as if you were going to be 
wed, after all, and I playing bridesmaid, 
same as were intended!” She smiled 
imperceptibly ; a little fluttering of the 
old maid’s heart was apparent. “Turn 
afore the glass, Em,” she said. “There, 
it’s come—ever since I reached here ‘Em’ 
has been on my tongue. How old times 
do come back, to be sure!” 

In a few minutes the gown was donned, 
and the widow, with pins between her 
teeth, knelt on the grey and red knitted 
rug, drawing in as gracefully as she could 
the too ample skirt. ‘I saw Hack,” she 
mumbled. “At first I couldn’t believe 


as it was he, for he looks so young and 
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hearty. Nota bit stout, either—he takes 
after his mother’s side. And he’s been 
a widower for more than a twelvemonth. 
A warm fellow, too, they tell me: he 
heired his uncle’s fortune, and got more 
with his wife. Now, prithee look up, 
Em--there’s no need to keep your eyes 
off the glass.” 

Turn and twist as Emma might, the 
mirror was too small to show aught but 
the head and shoulders. Mrs, Hewlet 
rose, took up the bonnet, and placed it 
lightly on the black coil; Emma’s hands 
rose to the strings again. ‘“‘ Dear heaven!” 
said the widow, “I can’t believe as it all 
happened so many years ago: if anybody 
told me you were but thirty I wouldn't 
be surprised! See, here’s the gloves— 
since you’ve done so much, you might 
as well put ’em all on?” 

“T can’t see myself if I do,” objected 
Emma. ‘ Besides, where’s the good ?—it’s 
silly work !” 

“The good’s that I wish it,” replied 
Mrs. Hewlet, who was looking from the 
window again. ‘Do as I bid you, Em: 
you can’t say as I ever asked too much 
of you. And tnere’s the long glass in 
the parlour still—just you step down and 
get a full-length view.” 

“But the servant wench ’d see me,” 
said Emma hesitatingly ; “and it would 
be all over the neighbourhood. ... Well, 
Sarah, if you will have your way, you will, 
though I think it’s the foolishest thing 
I’ve ever done.” 

“Now, do speak the truth,” said her 
friend, coming again to her side. ‘“ Do 
speak the truth, and say as you’d like to 
be as you were then! I wish to goodness 
as I’d worn as well as you have; it’s a 
real pleasure to look at you. Come on: 
I'll go first to make sure as Pheoebe’s 
working in the houseplace.” 

They descended to the parlour, a sunny 
place where the furniture shone with a 
century’s coating of beeswax. Mrs. Hew- 
let drew Emma to the mahogany-framed 
glass that hung between the two long 
windows, 

“Now just you look at yourself for a 
bit,” she said; “and be sure you don’t 
move. I’m a-going into the garden to 
gather you a posy of gillifers and lad’s- 
love: you'll not be complete till that’s 
In your hands.” 

But, after the first glance, the old maid 
saw only a very shadowy picture in the 
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glass, for as she stood tears filled her 
eyes once more, and ran down her cheeks. 
She heard footsteps soon, and threw her 
head back ; it would never do even for 
so intimate a friend to see her giving way 
so weakly. But it was not Mrs. Hewlet 
who entered; it was a tall, handsome 
fellow, dressed in riding-clothes, with 
gaiters of rough untanned leather. And 
Emma was not aware of his identity until 
she heard a sharply-drawn breath and a 
muffled exclamation of “ By Jowks!” 

She wheeled round; her hands rose 
to an agitated bosom. “I don’t know 
what ” Her voice quivered, died 
away in an incoherent murmur. 

*“T doubt I’ve been forward in coming 
like this,” said he. ‘‘I’d never have 
dared but for Sarah Hewlet’s encouraging 
me. She told me, amongst other things, 
as you’d kept your wedding-gown all these 
years, and—now I see you int!... 
Em, love, you’ve heard from her as I 
meant coming? you’ve donned it to please 
me?” 

“Nay,” she replied brokenly. “I’ve 
been beguiled into it: I’d no idea e 

He caught the hem of her right sleeve. 
“Em,” he said—“ Em, it’s more than 
thirty years since you and I parted... . 
I married soon’ after I left this country, 
and I loved my wife, but not as I’d loved 
you... . All that time, Em, you were 
in my thoughts. . . . Em, I’m come for 
to ask you again.” 

She looked him full in the face. ‘And 
I say no,” she replied bravely—‘‘as I 
promised to.” 

The farmer was pale with disappoint- 
ment. ‘Well, it’s but what I feared,” he 
said, making towards the door. “Tell 
Sarah as what she’s done is no good.” 

But ere he reached the threshold, 
Emma, almost against her will, turned 
and held out her arms. ‘“ Hack!” she 
panted, “ Hack, I’ve kept my vow as I’d 
give you the naysay. ... Hack, lad, 
don’t leave me yet awhile... . Hack, 
I’ve said it... my turn’s come now. 
I never thought as I’d have to do so. 
Hack, it’s for me to offer.” 

The widow came on tiptoe with her 
flowers. The parlour door was slightly 
ajar. She had meant to laugh; but when 
she retired out of hearing to the hop- 
arbour in the garden her cheeks were 
glistening. “Tl lay my soul as Libby 
doesn’t get that gown,” she said. 
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MONG the many topics which 
A arise for discussion in the smoking- 
room few are more popular than 

the relative danger of different animals 
when wounded. About the pursuit of 
big game, there is a glamour that 
belongs to no other occupation short of 
war itself; and for this reason alone, 
whenever the subject is mooted in a 
country house or railway carriage, every 
one present, even if he has never seen 
any big game outside of the Zoological 
Gardens, is sure to follow the discussion 
with rapt attention. Not all of us have 
the opportunity of listening to such con- 
ferences at first hand, and therefore it 
seemed interesting to obtain authentic 
opinions from a number of sportsmen 
intimately acquainted with these things. 
To the questions, which I put to them, 
most of those addressed have very kindly 
answered at some length, and the following 
extracts from their letters should throw 
much light on questions often argued 
with considerable difference of opinion. 
I have arranged the letters so as to 
present the arguments in some kind of 
sequence, though cross reference will be 


necessary if any reader desires to com- 
pare opinions on the same animal. This 
plan has necessitated denying a lady her 
right of place, and for this offence every 
apology is offered. It has seemed best to 
give the extracts verbatim, reserving to the 
last such brief comment and deduction 
as I have felt qualified to make. 

GENERAL A. A. A. KINLOCH, whose 
acquaintance with the big game of India 
covers a long period and a wide geo- 
graphical range, writes: 

‘Your question as to which I consider 
the most dangerous animal to encounter 
when at bay is a difficult one to answer 
satisfactorily. So much depends upon 
circumstances, such as the nature of the 
ground, etc. I have had little experience, 
having seldom been charged by any 
animals when on foot, Only elephant, 
gaur and panther have really ‘come for 
me,’ and I have always killed or stopped 
them. I have, of course, often followed 
up wounded dangerous beasts, but have 
generally found them more anxious to 
escape than to fight. In the open, a 
good shot who is well armed and keeps 
perfectly cool should nearly always kill 
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or turn any animal. Under such circum- 
stances I think that the elephant is pro- 
bably the most dangerous, as when his 
head is raised and his trunk coiled, it 
is difficult to judge the true line for the 
brain. In long grass or thick jungle 
perhaps several animals are about equally 
dangerous. You may almost tread on 
a wounded tiger or panther before you 
see it, and it may seize you before you 
can raise a rifle. The buffalo and gaur 
have a habit of waiting in dense thickets 
for their pursuer, and are on him before 
he can see them. A son of mine was 
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In a subsequent letter General Kinloch 
sends me an account of an encounter 
which his eldest son recently had with 
another gaur in the Nilgiris: 

“ He was looking for an old bull that 
was known to frequent a certain jungle, 
and suddenly came on it. He fired two 
shots, and it bolted. Directly afterwards 
he heard a crash in another direction, 
and saw another bull making off. Leaving 
the wounded one to stiffen, he followed 
up the tracks of the second; but had not 
gone far before the first one, which had 
made a circle and was lying in wait, was 
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A charging elephant (African). 


following up a wounded gaur some. time 
ago in very thick jungle when it suddenly 
charged him, and knocked him over 
twice, striking the rifle out of his hands. 
Wonderful to relate, he escaped with a 
few slight bruises. I have only shot one 
Indian buffalo on foot, and that one had 
no chance of charging. From the deter- 
mined way, however, in which I have 
seen these animals attack elephants, I 
should say that no more dangerous an- 
tagonist exists than a wounded buffalo 
in high grass. It is extremely difficult 
to give it a fatal shot, and almost im- 
possible to escape the deadly sweep of 
its ponderous horns.” 


upon him. It trampled on him, breaking 
one rib just over the heart, and then 
came back, puffing and snorting. My 
son had the presence of mind to lie 
perfectly still; and the beast, after walk- 
ing several times round him, eventually 
made off. My son was able to ride 
home, though in great pain; but was 
reported to be getting on well. The 
bull was one that had been previously 
knocked over by another sportsman 
some time ago, but had jumped up and 
escaped after he had actually put his 
foot on it. This confirms the opinion 
expressed in my former letter about the 
danger of a wounded buffalo, an animal 
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with habits similar to those of the gaur, 
but more savage, and possessed of a 
much wider reach with its horns. On 
the day after the accident my _ son’s 
shikaris followed up the wounded bull, 
and, having climbed into trees command- 
ing the spot where it was lying down, 
finished it with nine shots! It was ascer- 
tained that the second of two bullets, 
which my son had fired at a range of 
about a yard as the beast closed with 
him, had entered the head, close to the 
eye, and passed into the chest.” 

Mr. W. H. GRENFELL, M.P., whose 
sporting experiences have included the 
big game of more than one hemisphere, 
is somewhat reluctant to offer a decided 
opinion. 

**T should say,” he writes, “ that it 
was impossible to say which animal is 
most dangerous when wounded. Each 
individual would be inclined to consider 
the particular animal from which he him- 
self had suffered most had the first claim 
to that distinction. Animals of the same 
species, moreover, vary very much. You 
may pursue lions, buffalo or bear, and 
think them all cowardly till you come 
across an aggressive specimen of the race 
that upsets all your calculations. All the 
animals that you mention * are dangerous 
when wounded and followed up on foot, 
but as a rule their impulse is to get away 
if they can. ‘The position occupied by 
the sportsman makes a great deal of 
difference in estimating the danger in- 
curred. ‘To any one perched on a howdah 
a wounded tiger, however brave, is not 
very dangerous ; but to any one pursuing 
him on foot he is a very different quantity. 
Half-tame animals, such as pet stags, 
which have lost their fear of man, are 
dangerous ; but of genuinely wild animals 
I should say that the elephant and 
African buffalo show the greatest vin- 
-dictiveness and cunning in attack, though 
you may kill many with impunity before 
you encounter one which really means 
business.” 

Mr. J. G. Mittats, whose interesting 
writings and beautiful drawings of South 
African game have delighted so many 
sportsmen, puts in a claim for the Cape 
buffalo, of which I remember seeing a 
fine head in his museum at Horsham, 
and leopard, and for a third candidate, 
his choice of which would occasion some 
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surprise, were it not for the accompanying 
explanation. 

“IT am afraid,” writes Mr. Millais, 
“that my opinion as to the most 
dangerous beast is not worth very much, 
as I have killed very few of those with 
the worst reputation. Perhaps the most 
tricky animals are the Cape buffalo and 
the leopard, because you never know how 
and when they are going to charge. Most 
other dangerous beasts give you fair 
warning. I think a great deal too much 
has been written on the “charging” of 
beasts, which merely attack when cornered 
or in defence of young. I remember a 
big grizzly making a so-called charge from 
a hundred yards distance and passing 
within a few yards of me. He was not, in 
my opinion, really charging at all, but 
merely taking what he thought the most 
suitable line of retreat. More men have 
been killed and injured by leopards and 
Cape buffaloes than any other creatures. 
It is not a pleasant sensation to find a big 
black bull buffalo facing you within a few 
yards, as I once experienced.” 

The mention of African game in the 
two preceding letters will naturally suggest 
reference to the opinions of so high ar 
authority as Mr. F. C. SELous, who has, 
in fact, sent a most interesting reply to 
my letter: 

“In giving you my opinion as to the 
relative danger to be apprehended from 
lions, leopards, buffaloes, rhinoceroses 
and elephants, let me first give you the 
data on which that opinion has_ been 
based. For a number of years during my 
hunting career in South Africa I kept a 
very careful record of the game I killed, 
and I have lately compiled a list of all the 
animals shot by me from 1870 down to 
the present time. The numbers of those 
which you place among dangerous game 
are as follow: lions 30, leopards. 4, 
elephants 106, white rhinoceros 23, black 
rhinoceros 26, buffaloes 175. These are 
what I actually shot myself; but I have 
helped to shoot several more lions and a 
great many more buffaloes and elephants, 
and have seen all the dangers incidental 
to killing them. Of elephants I killed 
all I could, as for many years I made a 
business of elephant-hunting and lived by 
it, and a pretty hard living it was, with 
about a hundred miles of walking, in a 
bad season, for each elephant killed, and 


* These were the lion, tiger, leopard, elephant, buffalo, rhinoceros and boar. 
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a lot of running after and away from 
some of them into the bargain! Most 
of my elephants were shot in the early 
’seventies with obsolete muzzle-loading 
guns. Had I been possessed in those 
days of breech-loading cordite rifles, I 
should probably have killed three times 
the number. I shot cow elephants with 
good tusks as well as bulls, as, pound 
for pound, their ivory is much the more 
valuable. But Africa was a wild land 
in those days, and all the savage manhood 
of the region was out after elephants, so 
that any cow elephants with good tusks 
that I had spared would in all probability 
have soon been killed by black hunters. 
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I was on foot, snorting from the pain of 
their wounds, but I did not regard these 
as charging. Of buffaloes I have cer- 
tainly killed and helped to kill well over 
two hundred, mostly when on foot, and 
I ought by rights to have had a great 
number of exciting experiences with these 
animals. I have, in point of fact, had 
a few, but not nearly as many as I ought 
to have had if my buffaloes had had a 
proper regard for their reputation as the 
most dangerous of African game. Of 
leopards I can say very little from my 
own experience, as I have killed only 
four of these animals. Of these, how- 
ever, two charged after being struck ; and 
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. » . The scorn which it is nowadays the 
fashion to hurl at the old-time elephant 
hunter, who is pleasantly termed a ‘ game- 
hog,’ seems to me in great measure un- 
deserved, for if good sport is to be 
measured by its danger and excitement, 
there is often better sport in a day’s 
elephant-hunting than in a lifetime of 
pheasant-shooting or deerstalking. . . . 
Of rhinoceroses I might have shot great 
numbers during the first few years of 
my African wanderings, but I never 
killed one except when it was wanted 
for its meat. I have, when on horseback, 
now and again been charged by a 
wounded black rhinoceros, and_ several 
more have blundered close past me when 


buffalo. 


an old Masarwa Bushman of my acquaint- 
ance used to say that leopards were more 
savage than lions. ‘The result of my 
own experiences with the dangerous game 
of South Africa is that the lion is on the 
whole the most likely to charge if wounded. 
Speaking generally, it is the most dan- 
gerous animal of that region. After the 
lion I should regard the elephant as 
more vicious and readier to charge than 
the buffalo—that is, taking an average of 
many cases, and not an individual ex- 
ample here and there of abnormal ferocity. 
There is, however, this distinction to be 
observed: that a charging buffalo is more 
dangerous than a charging elephant, for 
the latter, unlike the former, will usually 
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turn when hit by a bullet. The buffalo 
keeps straight on its course unless the 
bullet either breaks its neck or penetrates 
its brain. Either of these desirable re- 
sults is difficult of accomplishment, as 
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The African buffalo (showing how the 
horns protect the brain). 


the animal charges with its nose held 
straight out. 

“Touching the rhinoceros, I regard the 
East African type as quite different in 
disposition from those I knew in South 
Africa. In the former region the black 
rhinoceros is a vicious, inquisitive, and 
dangerous animal; but in central South 
Africa, not only did I personally find the 
animal comparatively inoffensive, but Lo 
Bengula told me himself that not one of 
his men had ever been killed by one of 
these animals, of which they destroyed such 
numbers between 1872 and 1885 as practi- 
cally to exterminate the species in northern 
Matabeleland. In East Africa this rhino- 
ceros appears, from all accounts, to attack 
whenever it gets wind of a human being, 
but in South Africa we always found, like 
Gordon Cumming, that it made off at 
once on getting a whiff of us. . . . During 
my twenty-five years’ experience in the 
interior of South Africa far more men, 
black as well as white, were killed or in- 
jured by lions than by any other animal, 
and more by elephants than by buffaloes.” 

What Mr. Selous was to the lion of 
Africa, that was GENERAL SIR MONTAGU 
GERARD to the tiger of Asia, and his 
wide experience of many kinds of big game 
entitles his opinion to the greatest respect. 
Before coming to the subject of the Indian 
animals with which he is most familiar, 
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he tells, without taking responsibility for 
the details, an interesting story in connec- 
tion with the tragic death of a good 
sportsman killed by an African buffalo : 

‘T have always feard that the African 
buffalo is the most dangerous of all game ; 
and, to judge from the massive hornwork 
covering the brain, its head is even better 
protected than that of the Indian buffalo, 
while it is also said to be particularly 
cunning. I was told—I forget by whom, 
and the story may have been varied in the 
telling—that the late Hon. Guy Dawnay, 
who was, you will remember, killed by 
one of these animals a few years ago, had 
that very morning had two close shaves, 
one of them with a lioness. He concluded 
that it was an unlucky day, and it was 
with a presentiment of coming evil that 
he started back for the tents, met the 
buffalo, wounded it, and was trampled to 
death. 

** As to Indian game, both the rhinoceros 
and buffalo, found in very restricted areas 
in the north-east of India and Assam, take 
a deal of killing, particularly the latter. 
There is, however, this mitigation of any 
danger that might otherwise belong to 
their pursuit : that they inhabit such dense 
marshy reed brakes that they can only be 
shot from elephant-back, in which position 
the sportsman runs practically no risk. 

“As regards encounters with Indian game 
in the open, I fancy that a heavy old tiger 
is about as dangerous as any. Compared 
with the buffalo, he has the greater ferocity 
of the flesh-eater, besides which he has 
been known to attack and kill a full-grown 
buffalo. I doubt whether there is any 
comparison between a tiger and a lion. 
The late Mr. Edwin Ward assured me 
that the lions of Africa and India are to 
all intents and purposes identical. Many 
lions were shot in the late ’sixties in 
Central India and Gujerat, and it was 
recognised by sportsmen who knew both 
beasts that they exhibited none of the 
ferocity of the tiger. Similar cases have 
come to my notice, and I have known 
of lions being hunted about on foot in 
a way which no tiger would stand. As 
to panthers, although we hear of a good 
many accidents with them, these are 


in many cases due to neglect of proper 
precautions on the part of sportsmen, who 
think that they can chivvy these powerful 
brutes about like boys hunt cats. 

“A boar is the pluckiest animal that 
walks the jungle, but his strength is not 














in proportion to his spirit. His short 
blind rush may be avoided even by an 
unarmed man on foot, and he rarely turns 
back to charge again, once he has gone 
past. A good spear may kill the biggest 
boar single-handed if the ground is fairly 
open and his mount is good. 

“ A rhinoceros may be difficult to kill; 
but he is a stupid, blundering brute, the 
reverse of aggressive. A bison * is strong, 
and may on occasion prove formidable ; 
but it is timid rather than aggressive, and 
in those portions of the jungle which it 
inhabits there are generally sufficient trees 
to enable the sportsman to shelter behind 
them in case of a charge. 

“Tt is the tiger which is more likely to 
charge home before the sportsman realises 
his proximity than a buffalo or elephant. 
The pace of its rush and the cunning with 
which it conceals itself are both in its 
favour. ‘Then, too, it is a comparatively 
small mark, and an old male, weighing 
perhaps 450 lb., is not easy to stop, 
while one clean blow from his paw will 
smash a man’s skull as if it were an 
eggshell. ‘Then its pluck and vitality are 
almost beyond belief. I have seen a 
tiger, which had been shot through the 
body half an hour before with a spherical 
12-bore ball, charge straight from a 
distance of sixty yards across dead open 
ground up to four sportsmen with nearly 
a dozen native attendants. All eight 
barrels were emptied into 
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“a wild boar is the most courageous of 
all animals. In the wild beast fights in 
the arenas of native princes a boar has 
more than once beaten a tiger in fair 
fight. As regards the danger to a sports- 
man following up wounded game on foot, 
I imagine that there is little to choose 
between a tiger, elephant, or African 
buffalo. Save in exceptional circum- 
stances, wild beasts rarely attack man 
unless they are first wounded, though 
Sir Pertab Singh once told me that in the 
spring months at Jodhpore an old wild 
boar will sometimes charge a man even 
when not molested.” 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to the 
wild boar is that which reaches me 
from Lizut.-CoLt. P. R. BaiRNSFATHER. 
Most of his leaves were spent in the 
Himalayas, which furnish no game more 
dangerous than bears. Of pig-sticking, 
however, he had the usual experiences of 
a cavalry officer in India, and of the boar 
he writes thus : 

“Tt is my conviction that no brute is 
more fearless or determined. He thinks 
nothing of his own skin, and even without 
being wounded will go straight for a man 
on horseback or anything else, I believe, 
up to an elephant. ‘There is nothing 
half-hearted about his charge. He comes 
straight and strong and fast, and will 
charge again and again, until he has 
accomplished his purpose or got his death- 





the desperate brute before f— 
he at last dropped to a 
1o-bore shell, backed by 
seven drams of powder, in 
an absolutely vital spot. 
The dangers of big game 
shooting have, of course, 
been in great degree re- 
moved by the modern 
cordite express rifles, with 
enormous penetration for the 
thick-skinned brutes, and for 
the big cats a knock-down 
blow measured by 5000 foot- 
pounds ! ” 

The wild boar has a warm 
admirer in Mrs. ALAN 
GARDNER, who has_ seen 














The spring of the lion. 


‘During my twenty-five years’ experience 
in the interior of South Africa, far more men 
were killed or injured by lions than by any other 
animal."—A/r. F. C. Seles 








more big game shooting than 
most ladies, and who is, I believe, at 
the time of writing absent on a hunting 
expedition in Africa. 

“In my opinion,” writes Mrs. Gardner, 


* This is the name by which the gaur is known to many Indian sportsmen.—F. G. A. 


blow. Nothing can be more businesslike 
than his charge. I have been driven 
backwards into a nullah, horse and all, 
the gallant brute pushing me back foot 
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by foot with the spear fast in his body. 
If you come to the question of actual 
danger, this is not, of course, very great 
so long as you keep in the saddle, but 
on foot a man would have a poor chance 
against a charging demon that weighs 
eighteen or even twenty stone!” 

The opinions of these half-dozen 
correspondents would furnish material 
for considerable discussion if space per- 
mitted. -I must, however, content myself 
with one or two passing comments, which 
may serve as an indifferent substitute for 


charge again and again and_ unhorse 
more than one rider before lying still 
for the last blow of a Spaniard’s knife. 
In districts, too, where the pig is not 
exasperated by spears, it follows the usual 
rule among wild animals to escape rather 
thanshow fight. Another direct divergence 
of opinion in the foregoing letters will be 
noticed between Mr. Selous and Mr. 
Millais, the former regarding the lion, the 
latter the leopard and Cape buffalo, as 
responsible for more deaths in Africa than 
any other wild beast. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that this opinion of Mr. 

















Leopard lying in wait. 








the interesting explanations that would 
have resulted had my correspondents— 
saving Mrs. Gardner's grace—met in the 
smoking-room and actually compared 
their experiences. Touching the wild 
boar, for example, it will be seen that 
Colonel Bairnsfather puts a much higher 
value on its strength and determination 
than Sir Montagu Gerard; and for this 
his single encounter with an unusually 
determined pig may be partly responsible. 
There are pigs and pigs, and I have, on 
the pig-sticking ground at Howara, a few 
miles out of Tangier, seen one pig roll 
over almost resignedly to the second 
or third spear, while another would 


Selous was based on actual records over 
a stated period of a quarter of a century 
while he was inthe country, while that of 
Mr. Millais may be equally accurate if its 
foundation was the number of such 
casualties during the later period when 
he also travelled in the same region. 

The candid confession of his elephant- 
hunting practices which Mr. Selous has 
made in his letter cannot be read without 
interest ; and it is only right to add that 
since those vast territories, with their 
remains of big game, have come more 
completely under European control, since 
the Governments of the countries con- 
cerned have met in conference with a 
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view to instituting international measures 
calculated to save the remnant of the 
wild animals from extermination, few 
have been more enthusiastic in support 
of such timely protection than Mr. Selous 
himself. His respect for the lion as the 
most dangerous animal encountered by 
the sportsman might read as if it con- 
flicted with that of Sir Montagu Gerard, 
who places the tiger far above the so- 
called king of beasts for ferocity and 
pluck ; but here again it is necessary to 
take account of the different conditions 
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other hand, had no howdah or machan 
to shelter him from his lions, and he had 
to shoot them all on foot, with at most 
the chance of a gallop for life on his 
best horse. 

The point on which most who have 
contributed all that is interesting to this 
article are agreed- 1s that wild animals 
rarely attack unless first molested. As 
regards the wild boar, however, a note of 
dissent is struck in the letters of both 
Mrs. Gardner and Colonel Bairnsfather ; 
and a case of another animal, the Indian 

















Pig-sticking. 


under which they have met with the two 
animals. General Gerard admittedly 
knows the lion chiefly in its dwindling 
Asiatic home. When we find, according 
to Selous, that the same rhinoceros can 
show great variation in two regions of 
the same continent, it is surely possible 
that the lion of Asia and the lion of 
Africa may differ completely when con- 
fronted by sportsmen. Again, much of 
Sir Montagu Gerard’s acquaintance with 
the tiger was made from the howdah, 
and the Indian lion he does not mention 
having shot at all. Mr. Selous, on the 


buffalo, has just come to my notice in 
the Pioneer Mail for February 12th of 
this year, which came in by the Indian 
mail as I was writing these notes. 
According to the account there given, 
a wild buffalo took up its quarters in a 
patch of elephant grass in Bhagulpore, 
not far from the town of Madhepura, and 
came out each evening to raid the crops. 
It had apparently developed a_ very 
savage temper, and charged every native 
who came within reach, so that it killed 
three, and injured five more, before steps 
were taken for its destruction. 
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On the whole, after the larger carnivora, 
it would seem that the animals most to be 
dreaded by sportsmen on foot are the wild 
cattle, and of these the order of danger 
would seem to be awarded to the Cape 
buffalo, gaur and Indian buffalo. Even 
our park cattle now and again develop a 
ferocity which is alarming, though the 
remnant of the ancient British breeds, such 
as those at Mr. Assheton’s place, Vaynol, 
of which I gave some account in this 
magazine three or four years ago, show no 
wildness save that of keeping as far as 
possible from the overtures of the photo- 
grapher. ‘The manner in which park deer 
will sometimes lose their fear of man and 
treat him with violence is alluded to by 
Mr. Grenfell ; but these stand on a different 
footing from the genuinely wild animals, 
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and such cases of unprovoked aggression 
must be classed rather with the outbreaks 
of savagery which from time to time cause 
tragedies to occur in menageries and wild 
beast shows. For practical purposes, a 
“performing ” lion or leopard may, within 
the confining bars, be regarded as 
permanently “at bay,” while the evidences 
which are from time to time disclosed as 
to the methods of education unfortunately 
leave very little doubt that they must also 
be regarded as wounded. Those, therefore, 
who exhibit them stand in the same 
relation as the sportsman who follows 
up wounded game, and it is incorrect, 
without a very thorough investigation 
of the antecedents, to cite such out- 
breaks as cases of unprovoked assault 
on man. 

















Leopard at bay. 

















THE GIFT OF THE GODS. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 


I. 
“7S there still a kingdom called Scot- 
land?” 
Professor Philipson held his head 
between his hands. ‘This ridiculous 


question from the child of his hopes kept 
coming beween the phrases of the book 
he was studying until they too seemed 
to be asking puerile things, almost as 
distracting as the monotonous roar of 
the street. Modern history was as un- 
interesting to him as a new-born babe: 
he only cared for civilisations that had 
perished ; still, there were facts one knew 
without learning. It was not his place to 
give Cuddie such elementary instruction. 

The boy’s mother had thought him a 
child of nature. She would have bathed 
his young life in mountain streams and 
stringent northern sunbeams. But the 
Professor decreed otherwise. His son 
was to be a genius. If God had not 
seen good to arrange this little matter, 
he, Professor Philipson, would correct the 
error. 

He adored the child in his way. All 
his ambitions centred in him with passion- 
ate intensity. 

But to Cuthbert Philipson whatever 
interests were not conducive to knowledge 
seemed a deliberate choice of folly. 
Though still a young man, he had himself 
chosen the narrow path, and the sorrow of 
sorrows to him was that the gift of life, 
already all too brief for perfect attain- 
ment, should be held from generation to 
generation as a light thing, its treasure 
flung to the winds in a riot of misspent 
youth and energy. Haunted by the 
monstrous proportions of Too Late and 
Might Have Been, in the personal history 
of all men, it became his chosen mission 
to mould a new man of his own—one 
trained to wisdom from the first. Thus 
it was Cuddie’s fate that he became 
Professor Philipson’s graven image. 

For a time Nature seemed to be in 
favour of his plan. Cuddie was on the 
fair road to become an infant prodigy. 
Then came a period of rebuff, in which 
he tried his father’s faith severely. Truan- 
cles amongst a herd of most disreputable 
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street-arabs caused many frictions ; and 
though stern measures brought the un- 
fortunate prodigy to heel, that phase of 
gay friendships in the slums had spoilt his 
taste for work. 

He became dull and listless. His 
father’s heavy touch struck no divine 
sparks from his apparently torpid brain ; 
and the Professor would reluctantly have 
uprooted his fond belief that a child of his 
was bound to be a predestined genius, 
had not the wish being even stronger than 
the belief. For Cuthbert Philipson had 
vowed his life to a Great Work—too great 
for accomplishment by one mortal mind ; 
and Cuddie, his only child, born to him 
for this one end, was to finish what he 
had begun—to achieve, in fact, the im- 
possible. 

Generally Cuddie treated the Great 
Work with reverence, candidly believing 
that any untimely interruption might 
break the thread upon which hung 
weighty matters, without which, somehow, 
the world might lose its equilibrium and 
fall irretrievably into the void ; and that he 
should to-day open the window, letting in 
the horrid noise of common life at an 
hour he knew to be dedicated to labour, 
gave the Professor a qualm that after all 
he was the father of a mediocrity. 

Words of reproof were on his lips, when 
something made him pause. 

The boy knelt at the open window, gazing 
into the street, the evening light bringing 
out red tints in his shock of auburn hair ; 
every now and then he smiled and 
clapped his hands, and murmured strange 
words beneath his breath. 

This was the hope of the house of 
Philipson, the genius who was to unlock 
the golden gates, who was to transmute 
youth and health into immortal wisdom. 
But he had forgotten his high destiny. 
Romance held him captive. He was a 
lover of ‘horses, proud and terrible in 
battle with his buckler of bronze; king 
of a land famed for chariots and uncon- 
querable steeds, and swiftly they were 
coursing over the plain. Then again 
the scene of the boy’s game shifted. ‘The 
street no longer passed for a racecourse ; 
in the distance it had widened into a 
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battlefield, and beneath his eyes passed 


the returning hosts of battle. ‘rue to 
the game, he acted his little part, mur- 
muring his sentences in the very language 
of the poet : 

“*O Hecate—dread child of Latona! 
The plain is one blaze of bronze... . « Are 
the brazen bolts shot home into Amphion's 
walls of stone ?’” 

The Professor pricked up his ears. 
Familiar, yet unfamiliar sounds, how they 
made his heart beat as they fell, softly 
sonorous, from the child’s lips! The 
beloved Greek words, seen so often on 
the printed page, heard so rarely in the 
living voice. And this was Cuddie, the 
Revealer of the Future! Never before 
had he shown any aptitude for classical 
learning, yet how trippingly the lines ran 
as he rehearsed his part ! 

“* Who is that with the white crest, 


... Lightly bearing on his arm a buckler 
of bronze? ... Ah! how proud and 


Like to an earthborn 


>” 


terrible his mien! 
giant he moves... . 

“Cuddie!” cried out the Professor: 
“Cuddie! Come here.” 

‘The boy sprang to his feet, clapping 
his hands to his pocket, the picture of 
guilt. “The window? O father, I for- 
got,” he stammered ; ‘1 will shut it now. 
Iam sorry. I did forget.” 

“* Never mind the window.” The Pro- 
fessor stretched out his arms to him: 
“My boy, my dear boy, go on with what 
you were repeating. Or stay! What 
else do you know? Listen: ‘ Great 
propriety abideth not among mankind... . 
Can you continue the passage ?” 

Cuddie shook his head. ‘Though the 
stolen book bulged in his pocket, he 
understood that he was not in disgrace. 

“No. But I can say lots of other 
things. I can say, ‘Came too the revel- 
rout of Centaurs, mounted on horses, to the 
feast of the gods and the mixing-bowl of 
Bacchus, leaning on fir-trees, with wreaths 
of green foliage round their heads.” 

“Go on,” said the Professor, nodding 
approval. ‘‘Go on; go on.” 

“* Thee will Argives crown, wreathing 
the lovely tresses of thy hair, like a dap- 
pled mountain hind brought from some 
rocky cave, or a heifer undefiled, and stain- 
ing with blood thy human throat ; though 
thou wert never reared like these amid the 
piping and whistling of herdsmen... .” 

Cuddie’s voice faltered, and he broke 
off with a catch in his throat. 





Even the Professor caught the spirit 
of the moment. ‘You delight me,” 
he exclaimed, rubbing his hands; 
“your memory is excellent. What else 
can you say? ‘The passage in ‘Ion’ 
beginning, ‘ Simg me, Muse, a tale of 
Troy’?” 

No, Cuddie did not care so much for 
Ion, nor very much for Hippolytus, except 
just the bit where the broken limbs of 
Hippolytus were dragged along the sea- 
shore by the maddened horses. But he 
knew almost the whole of the ‘‘Bacchante” 
and “ Heracles Mad” and many choruses, 
He liked this, for instance . . . “ Do you 
like it too, father?” he asked excitedly : 
‘O Ares, God of toil and trouble” You 
know the nice bit... ‘ With no wild 
waving of the thyrsus, clad in fawnskin, 
thou dancest, but with chariot and bitted 
steeds wheelest thy charger strong of hoof.” 

This, then, was the secret of Cuddie’s 
dreamy idleness of late. He had fallen 
upon the plays of Euripides, and 
they became to him what Robinson 
Crusoe is to other boys—romance and 
adventure—supplying the action that was 
lacking to his actual life. Though the 
Professor had long ago buried the spirit 
of these things in learned commentaries, 
he willingly limed his bird’s wings with 
them. “He is a child,” he argued to 
himself: ‘‘his imagination is caught by 
glamour. But through the poets he shall 
draw near the portals of knowledge. I 
will make him the first scholar of the 
age.” 

So it was agreed upon between them 
that Cuddie’s reward for solid work at less 
congenial subjects should be readings 
from the Greek dramatists. The Pro- 
fessor blindly believed that this unboyish 
taste for classical literature was a sign 
of an unusual mind, instead of a poor 
substitute for the games and amusements 
that were so rigorously forbidden ; and he 
rejoiced to think that the expected wings 
had sprouted. 

Nor did Cuddie appear to resent having 
the student’s life forced upon him ; on the 
contrary, the magnetic spell of Professor 
Philipson’s strong personality soon made 
him submissive to the moulder’s touch ; 
there was even a passionate affection be- 
tween the seemingly incongruous couple— 
the pedant lost in dead profundities, and 
the child stirring these inert things with 
the breath of youth, until they leapt to 
flame. And in that dingy London study 
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the winged lines, passing from the strenu- 
ous worn-out tones of the scholar to the 
quivering treble of the child, were alive 
with meaning, as though breathed in the 
keen air of Greece with the Parthenon for 
a background. 

Often, now, the Professor would pour 
out to Cuddie his dreams: the scheme 
of the book they were to write together ; 
he the contractor, as it were, who would 
supply material from inexhaustible quarries 
of wisdom; and Cuddie, who should 
mould the mass into a_ harmonious 
whole, and fan it with the wings of genius 
until it breathed the breath of life. 

Thus the works progressed side by 
side: the great book which was to 
prepare, and the human intellect that was 
to achieve—both the outcome of one 
man’s life-work. 

“What will happen afterwards ?” 
Cuddie used sometimes to ask, and the 
Professor would give an answer such as 
this: ‘‘ When half-gods go, the gods 
arrive,’ which conveyed nothing whatever 
to Cuddie’s intelligence. He looked 
upon his father as a kind of god, and 
believed in his omniscience ; it was very 
pleasant to the Professor to stand in this 
relationship to him, and he insisted upon 
it as a jealous god who would brook no 
rivals. After a few months of this cult 
Cuddie took to it quite fervently. There 
was something important in being the 
young high priest of the temple, even if 
no one besides Professor Philipson made 
offerings there. 

He became precociously clever, and 
rather dull; he forgot how to laugh, and 
his eyes and cheeks took on the unchild- 
like hue of a London fog ; but he thought 
himself happy because he was treasured 
by his father and often told that he had 
a great future before him. They were 
bound together by a wonderful love and 
mutual admiration, which might have 
lasted for ever had not the Professor 
made one fatal concession to human 
weakness. 

It was a day in Spring, one ot those 
sudden outbursts of Nature that bring 
whifis of the country to the most jaded 
Londoner. It caught even Professor 


Philipson in its sunshiny web; and it 
occurred to him that, instead of their 
daily short walk to and from the British 
Museum, they should take a cab to South 
Kensington and walk home across the 
parks, 
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Cuddie liked the British Museum. 
There was room to move about, and 
plenty of opportunity for games of the 
imagination. But in the Kensington 
Museum that spring day he felt op- 
pressed: the great columns in the almost 
deserted hall were cold and dead ; when 
they came out again into the sunshine 
he felt as if he had escaped from a 
prison, and that he had been in it so 
long that the old life was unfamiliar. His 
head ached and his limbs seemed so far 
from him that he clung to his father’s 
hand as if in need of a protector. 

The Professor, vaguely stirred by the 
little hot fingers curled round his, became 
expansive, and poured into Cuddie’s ears 
a dissertation on archeology which led 
him to such barren ground that he was 
unaware of the temptations beckoning 
around them, until suddenly the boy 
came to a standstill with a low cry of 
wonder : 

“Oh, father ! is ¢h¢s the Mighty Mother?” 

Green vistas between smoked black 
tree trunks, a light blue sky, and, fairy- 
like against the blue, a great chestnut 
tree with hundreds of erect pink blossoms. 

The Professor glanced up for one 
moment, then lowered his eyes, and 
denied the love of his youth. ‘‘No,” he 
said ; “for you and me there is no Mighty 
Mother.” 

*T am sorry,” murmured Cuddie. He 
divined that this delightful levity. of 
greenery and flower-decked trees was not 
for superior souls. Yet it pursued him, 
like a merry jingle of bells to which he 
could not choose but listen, all the way 
through the noisy streets, and into the 
meagre sunlessness of his home. It was 
his duty to write out from memory his 
father’s improving conversation during 
their walk. But he remembered nothing 
but that green vision and the stir of 
spring in the trees. 

After this, archeology seemed perfectly 
irrelevant. He sat with a book open 
before him, not attempting to understand 
anything’so dull and heavy and tiresome. 

Suddenly he addressed his father. 
“Father, have we got a country ?” 

**T have told you a hundred times that 
England is your country. It is an un- 
intelligent question.” 

‘“‘Ts England my native land ?” 

‘The Professor hesitated. ‘‘ Scotland is 
your native land,” he answered, rather 
coldly : “it is the same thing.” 
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“Is my home there? I mean a real 
home. ‘The heroes all loved their home 
and country best. Odysseus refused 
immortality from Calypso because he 


liked home best. . .. I don’t love this 
home.” 

A pause. Then he pushed aside his 
book. 


‘‘T am tired of it,” he said excitedly, 
his eyes wandering round the room and 
glancing on each familiar object with 
growing anger. 

“Tired of what?” asked his father. 
“You are talking nonsense.” 

“T am tired of this,” said the boy, 
springing to his feet, and laying his hand 
on the dingy wall; ‘‘and I am tired of 
this ” he moved deliberately, rapping 
each piece of furniture with an emphatic 
finger; “I am tired of this. ..I am 
tired of the old table I am tired of 
all the old books . I am tired of the 
streets . and I am tired... .” 

He stared up at his father with a 
curious defiance in his eyes, then began 
to cry, with his face buried in his arms. 

The Professor breathed freely again. 
He had felt sure “I am tired of you” 
was coming next. The outbreak puzzled 
him; he had watched it with alarmed 
fascination, as if part of himself had 
broken loose. ‘Then he laid his hand on 
Cuddie’s head. It was burning, and the 
child’s red eyelids emphasized the pallor 
of his cheeks. 

“Are you 
whispered. 

* No—not angry. The waim weather 
has upset you. You want air. You may 
run and play in the street for half an hour.” 

It was so long since Cuddie had played 
truant that this permission had lost its 
savour. He stood on the doorstep, 
looking up and down the sordid thorough- 
fare; and hate grew and spread in his 
heart—a_ child’s unreasoned hate for 
impersonal things, as if they were there 
with malicious intent to make him 
miserable. He longed to pit his voice 
against the monotonous rattle of wheels 
in a rude scream of defiance ; to hurl his 
small body with superhuman force against 
the dreary row of houses until they fell 
back and opened out space for him to 
breathe. But he was too small: a little 


angry, father?” he 


impotent soul lost in a cruel abode of 

hate created on purpose to mortify him. 
He had known and belonged to this 

drab world ever since he could remember. 
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But suddenly it had become like a strange 
place . the things he wanted were not 
there . . . bewitched by that happy tree 
all glimmering in pink and green, he 
was a lost soul seeking for its home. 
This idea frightened him. He tried to 
conjure up his old imaginings, but they 
would not come. ‘lramcars were no 
longer anything but tramcars. No war 
chariot had ever dashed along these iran 
lines; the pavements, over which 
thousands of shuffling feet were for ever 
passing, had never vibrated to the flying 
steps of Hippomedon. Not here the 
Mighty Mother. 

Yes! He was afraid. Where was he? 
Who was he? Hush! ‘There was a 
sound of waters . the tree—hundreds 
of trees—were tossing their branches 
from heaven to earth with a great noise 
of waving leaves . . . he was a hunted 
fawn on the hills where the Meenads hold 
their revels ; their torches blazed in his 
eyes, in their frenzy they would tear him 
limb from limb ; and wherever he turned 
to flee, Bacchus, in the shape of a hundred- 
headed serpent, thrust out at him a fiery 
tongue. 

Fighting like a wild animal, sheer pain 
recalled him to his senses, to find that he 
was being pommelled right and left by his 
old boy-friends. ‘Their rough humanity, 
their common everyday faces and language, 
were tokens to him of sanctuary; then 
again, vivid lights stung his eyes, and as 
the friendly voices died away in derisive 
laughter, once more the wild Bacchantes 
had him for their prey. Then he knew 
what had happened. He was in the 
Halls of Heracles in Thebes, and the 
rumbling came from the chariot wheels of 
the Spectre of Madness, “ the Queen of 
sorrow and sighing” ; tempest rocked the 
palace, and its roof was falling in. And 
a new horror fell upon him. He was the 
terrified child pursued by Heracles Mad 
*‘yound and round the column in dreadful 
circles” . and now, close to him, huge 
and horrible, stalked Heracles, in act to 
slay, and in his agony he flung his arms 
round the knees of the Spectre, sobbing 
out, again and again: “O slay me not, 
dear Father. Iam thy child, thine own.” 

It was only the Professor, who, hearing 
from a well-intentioned neighbour that 
Cuddie was mad or drunk in the street, 
had rushed out, spectacled, and hatless, to 
see what shame his son was bringing upon 
his name. 

















As he carried the child upstairs a new 
sensation tugged at his heart-strings. It 
was as if the life of the world lay in his 
arms, his to keep or to throw away, some- 
thing precious beyond his understanding. 
For one instant the truth gleamed before 
him—that in losing his soul to save this 


one he would indeed gain his own. But 
it was only a gleam; and he was again 
the pedant, fretfully wondering how to 
cope with a child who, in his delirium, 
shrieked with terror at his touch. 

It was a relief when a nurse came and 
the Professor was free to return to his 
studies. But he could not work. Cuddie’s 
frenzied dislike rankled. ‘True, it was 
delirium, and signified little ; nevertheless, 
at the back of his unspoken fears for the 
child’s life lurked an uncomfortable 
shadow like remorse. Had he indeed 
been a tyrant, as the doctor never tired 
of hinting, going so far as to say that 
Cuddie’s delirium was reason let loose and 
that the Professor actually stood over him 
like a spectre of death? At one time the 
two men nearly came to blows over the 
child. It was after the fever had left him 
and he was practically convalescent. 
There was nothing to retard his recovery ; 
yet week after week he lay, quiet and 
uncomplaining, and wistless as a blown 
leaf. 

“There is something at the back of 
this,” said the doctor one day, after a 
lengthy visit to the invalid; “and I 
believe I have hit it. I am trying an 
experiment, I have been reading aloud 
to him.” 

Professor Philipson raised his eyebrows. 

“Oh, nothing out of your library. No 
blood-and-thunder tragedy wrapped up in 


sensation and _ bacchanalian choruses. 
Not I! Nothing more ancient than 


Walter Scott. But I left him reading. 
He is beginning to come alive.” 

“Tam not particularly fond of novels 
for children,” answered the Professor, 
provoked at the other’s self-complacent 
air. “If they read, let them read what 
is worth remembering. We should feed 
youth with the bread of life.” 

“Life!” interrupted the doctor. “ By- 
the-bye, do you remember a pamphlet you 
wrote in your Oxford days—what was it? 
‘The Golden Age of Greece ’?” 

The Professor broke in with a contemp- 
tuous wave of the hand. 

“Undergraduate froth ! 


My dear 


friend, we have passed out of all that.” 
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‘It is very curious,” went on the doctor 
irritably, ‘that you learned writers on 


ancient Greek civilisation have such a 
flow of language to describe Greek 


athletes, Greek wrestlers, sound bodies, 
and life lived at all points—why, there’s a 
hymn in praise of Youth in that book of 
yours! Yet I'll lay my pharmacy against 
your library that you have never set eyes 
on a horserace, or lifted them from your 
book to watch boys running and wrestling 
there in the street. And as for youth— 
there’s your boy dying for want of it.” 

The Professor turned a little pale. 
“What can I do?” he murmured: 
“he is a gifted boy. I—I am deeply 
interested in his career.” 

“Very well, then—knock off his work. 
Take him home and let him run wild, or 
you will have something like murder to 
answer for.” 

The Professor smiled rather wanly. 
“There are other forms of murder besides 
that of the body,” he -replied coldly: 
“there is murder of the intellect—a 
common crime committed by ninety-nine 
out of every hundred human beings. Yet 
no one is called to account for this.” 

The doctor opened the door leading 
to Cuddie’s room, and beckoned to his 


friend. ‘The boy lay with his arms out- 
stretched with a gesture of entreaty ; 
through his half-shut lids tears fell in 


torrents, not with a child’s hot rebellious- 
ness, but softly and resignedly, as if for 
hopeless sorrow. 

On his knees lay an open book. The 
doctor ran his eye down the page, and 
saw that he had guessed aright. He 
knew how the red moors and the wide 
windy skies were calling to this child of 
theirs. 

He turned curtly to the Professor. 
“Take him North,” he said. “If you 
do not wish to lose this genius of yours, 
take him North, where he was born and 
ought to have been bred.” 


II. 


“Ts this my home ?” inquired Cuddie, 
with a little shiver, as he looked round 
the low whitewashed hall, with its great 
black rafters. Through the open door 
he could see an endless stretch of moor- 
land, forlorn under a grey sky; and the 
damp air chilled his body, cramped from 
the long drive. 

** Aye,” answered Anna, the old servant ; 
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“your home, my bairn, and the home of 
your forefathers. “Tis not for a Philipson 
to shiver at a breath of wind.” 

“T am not shivering,” asserted Cuddie, 
though his face belied him; “TI like it. 
It is very big . it’s a long way to look, 


isn’t it? Is there nothing else?” 
“Aye. There’s the hills and the 
burns.” 


“T like hills and burns,” said Cuddie, 
who had never seen any. ‘ Where are 
they ?” 

“You'll see them when the mist lifts, 
my hinnie. ‘There’s a storm brewing for 
the night ; but there’ll be a sight for your 
town eyes by morning, I’m_ thinking. 
You're a long limb of a lad, and you 
speak soft and move soft; but those are 
never the ways of a Philipson.” 

‘* What are the ways of a Philipson ?” 

“The ways of a colt on the hills, sure 
and swift of foot, and hard to tame. ‘The 
ways of a wild bird that will ever be 
winging from the nest.” 

“They will be my ways,” said Cuddie, 
his hand closing over hers in friendship. 

sut when he repeated Anna’s saying 
to his father, and reasserted his intention 
of adopting “the ways of the Philipsons,” 
the Professor was unresponsive. 

** The ways ofa Philipson,” he answered, 
‘fare the ways of a rolling stone. Richly 
dowered with the finest gifts, it has been 
their way to squander them in_ light 
living. This afternoon, when we passed 
the graveyard where generations of your 
ancestors lie buried, it depressed me 
to think of all those splendid intellects 
run to seed. It is sometimes difficult to 
understand God’s extravagances : does He 
not shower His best gifts on the unworthy ? 
Cuddie, it is my dream that you and I — 
the last of the race—should redeem the 
heritage of intellect our forefathers flung 
to the winds. ‘The old brain-power is 
there, and, for the first time, backed by 
the strong will and love of wisdom for 
its own sake. It is a great responsibility 
that rests upon us, my boy. Will you be 
worthy of it ?” 

“T will,” answered Cuddie fervently. 

He pressed his face to the window, 
trying to make out objects through the 
mist. He was not used to such a blank 
outlook, and it awed him. He wondered 
if those restless Philipsons had enjoyed 
themselves when they squandered God’s 
gifts, and if they had been punished. 
How did one squander brains? How 
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could one use them for anything else but 
poring over books and ancient memorials ? 

Gradually the mist lifted, and on two 
sides of the moor he could make out 
what he knew to be the hills. Then he 
forgot the Philipsons. But Anna’s phrase 
haunted him, and he saw the mists “ like 
wild colts on the hill” roaming among 
the rocks and ravines. 

There was no wind, but the sky heralded 
a storm. The open spaces frightened 
him: they were sallow and cadaverous, 
like a dying man’s face. And the almost 
motionless black clouds, descending lower 
and lower over the earth, like beasts in 
a nightmare, were fringed with an awful 
yellow. Yet his very fears fascinated 
him; and late in the night, when the 
storm burst with a glare of lightning, he 
crept from his bed, and stared out of the 
window as ata pageant that would never 
come again. 

There was a pale moon shifting in and 
out of the clouds, and the sky was black 
and steel. ‘Thunder reverberated among 
the hills like a clarion to waken him from 
a drowsy slumber. This was life! this 
clamour, through which he could hear the 
war-chariots crashing along the mountain 
ways, and see the silver spears and swift 
arrows slanting across the sky, whilst the 
weird cries of the slain shivered through 
the cooling air. 

The stormy night was followed by 
a wild day: mists driven over the moor 
and up the hills by gusts of uncertain 
wind ; a day of sudden darknesses and 
sudden lights ; and always, far away, the 
white rim of the sea brightening to silver. 
“A melancholy day,” the Professor cailed 
it whenever his glance fell restlessly on 
the changeful view. “‘ Melancholy and 
unsettling. It is the character of these 
moors and hills ; there is no repose, and 
always a sensation of something going or 
something coming.” 

“But I like it,” said Cuddie, with con- 
viction ; and the answer came with still 
greater conviction: ‘Then we will draw 
down the blinds when we are working.” 

The rain-storm passing and the wind- 
storm coming possessed these two. ‘They 
were like instruments played upon by all 
atmospheric changes, making music, now 
quick, now slow, with the winds that blew. 
This, too, was one of “the ways of a 
Philipson ”—a way the Professor trampled 
upon as matter mastering mind. But 


Cuddie yielded to the spell; and when 

















the wind shattered and dissolved the 
mist, opening out the expanse of moor, 
nursed on three sides by sheltering hills, 
and in front wide open to the sea, the 
call became irresistible. When his father’s 
back was turned he slipped out of the 
house, and with fluttering heart found his 
way on to the moor ; no one saw him go 
except the housekeeper, and it was not 
for her to put a halter on this new colt. 
She felt she had fulfilled all that was 
required of her when she let out her 
dog to keep the child company—a surly 
collie, with whom Cuddie had already 
made friends, and christened, for his 
fierce eyes, Demon. With this rough 
companion Cuddie launched out in the 
teeth of the rising gale, under the great 
black clouds. He was still weak from 
illness, and the wind suddenly swept him 
off his legs. But the heather was soft, 
and the dog, curled up by his side, kept 
him warm. Earth seemed to invite him 
to lie there at ease, whilst the kindly 
heavens revealed to this town-bred, book- 
learned little Philipson the mystery of 
clouds. 

Lying there, alone and free, he saw 
how the unbroken gloom of the rain- 
clouds was rent and riven by an exultant 
wind that seemed to burst from all the 
ends of the earth, like the rapture of 
things elemental in the renewal of sun- 
shine; making the quiet brown moor 
alive with fluctuant light and shade, while 
weird shrieks of joy hiss through the 
bending fern stalks. ‘There was no longer 
any need for him to transform common 
things into romantic images ; the poetic 
visions he used to live with had already 
become as shadows. Z/%/s was the real 
thing! He felt that he was in the midst 
of battle, with the swish of swords in his 
ears and the thud of galloping horses 
around him. 

Then, when the storm began to subside, 
how splendid to watch the procession of 
the vast clouds and the bursts of sun- 
shine! How he thrilled to the hugeness 
of the great grey-blue masses piled one 
upon the other, o’ertopped by tumbled 
orgies of white foam, soft and unfathom- 
able as snowdrifts. Their deliberate and 
Irresistible onslaught, hurling death at the 
blue sun-spaces, and darkening for a time 
the face of the earth, awakened him to 


a sense of the vastness of things. The 
world grew suddenly more free and 
generous: the limitations were gone; 
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there were no boundaries—only “ For 
ever” and ‘‘ Beyond” ; and always sweep- 
ing towards that receding and unconquer- 
able Beyond were the undying forces of 
Nature, deep with mystery and dark with 
the sorrow of storms, but moved on the 
soft and silvery wings of dreams. And 
often from the sunlit margin of the greater 
mass a soft cloud would break away, and 
widening its wings to the sun lay itself on 
the breath of the wind and, wild with joy 
and liberty, pass swiftly, like a spirit, over 
and beyond the strength and darkness 
that gave it birth—a rebel angel broken 
loose from law. 

When he saw this the boy knew himself, 
and could have shrieked for joy. Oh, to 
break loose and follow the vision, though 
one spent oneself in the finding! The 
bands of custom that hitherto had held 
him docile snapped there and then. What 
matter that the Professor 


was waiting 
at his desk! Let him wait. There 


would be no change in his books—the 
same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow; 
but here all the wonderful things that 
were passing in the battle of wind and 
rain and sun were stirring the fighting 
spirit in a city-bred descendant of Border 
rebels, and casting out the moribund 
dreams of the intellect. 

For a day or two the Professor paid no 
apparent heed to absences like these. 
He, too, felt unsettled. The silence 
disturbed him, and the remoteness of the 
sritish Museum was like the absence of a 
wife to her husband; there was nothing 
familiar to turn to during moments of 
slackened zeal in his own pursuits. He 
often found himself far away from the 
Great Work, looking with wonder at the 
new blitheness in Cuddie’s and 
movements; and at such moments he 
almost knew how great was his love for 
this little child of the morning. ‘Then 
returned the memory that Cuddie was a 
predestined soul, for whom the morning 
light was there for labour, and the old 
routine was forced on him again. 

“Oh, not to-day, father,” Cuddie 
pleaded ; “ some other day, when the sun 
is not shining.” 

“Some day is no day,” reproved the 
Professor. “You are incorrigibly idle. 
But there is a saying that the bird that 
can sing and won't sing must be made to 
sing.” 

“But if it can’t sing in a cage ?— 
some birds can’t,” said Cuddie eagerly. 


eyes 
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“Perhaps that’s the sort of bird I am. 
Suppose you made a mistake, father ?” 
“A mistake?” The Professor laid his 


hand heavily on the boy’s shoulder. “ No. 
It shall not have been a mistake. It shall 


not be.” 

Perhaps,” went on 
different sort of bird—like the cranes. 
Do you remember, father? ‘ O for wings 
to cleave the air in the track of Libyan 
cranes... comrades of the racing clouds! ... 
What if I am that sort of bird ?” 

A shudder passed over the Professor. 
Already his treasured possession, elusive as 
water, seemed to be slipping from his grasp. 

“Do you want to break my _ heart, 
Cuddie?” he cried. ‘‘ Have you forgotten 
the pledge ?” 

“No,” sighed Cuddie ; and for a week 
or two worked patiently indoors most of 
the day, and every evening walked sedately 
by the Professor’s side along the straight 
road leading across the moors—mostly in 
silence, unless he repeated aloud such 
knowledge as he had acquired by day. 

Certainly, since country air had invigo- 
rated him, mind and body, he showed 
signs of brilliant abilities, though they 
shone fitfully. But nothing remained in 
his memory. His mind was as volatile 
and inflammatory as a flash of lightning, 
illuminating dark places for an instant, 
but careless where it alighted and keen to 
be gone. 

Day after day they sat facing each other 
at their studies, the shadow of a slowly 
growing enmity between them—between 
the fanatic crushing the thing he loved 
and the child rising up in fierce revolt 
against the murderer of his soul. In the 
pregnant silence of that darkened room, 
where both were unconsciously striving 
after the fuller life, the wider knowledge, 
throbbed the eternal antagonism of youth 
and age, of life and death. 

Yet the very intensity of the scholar’s 
dread of alien delights showed a kind of 
affinity with them ; as if, at some far time, 
he too had had a terrifying vision of the 
shining limbs of the exultant goddess who 
stands on one side of the gate of Life— 
face to, face with Knowledge, the dark- 
veiled and mystical; as if he too had 
known the anguish of the choice and the 
tyranny of a “ vocation.” 

Thus, silent forces fought passionately 
for Cuddie’s soul in the days that followed, 
and to both he appeared compliant. By 
day, a victim to the Great Work ; but by 


Cuddie, “a 
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night, and in the fresh summer dawns .. . 
oh, the joy of being free to wander whilst 
the world still slept ; to push through the 
bracken bare-legged, that he might feel 
the spurts of cool wetness on his flesh 
where the fern-stalks split under his tread, 
or wading through the soft soft heather to 
feel the dew bathing his feet like a purifi- 
cation! ‘To watch the pale stirrings of 
colourless things turn to flushed awaken- 
ings of sky and hill and moor; to see, 
far away, the first glimmer of the beckoning 
sword-flash of the sea, and to hear, for 
ever, its wild music calling to him! 

The discovery of these forbidden 
wanderings came like a blow to Professor 
Philipson. One morning, unable to sleep, 
he had opened his window early; and 
behold! there before him, racing across 
the moor, his wind-blown hair almost the 
colour of the sunrise, came the wild colt 
he had dreamed of breaking in. 

That evening, instead of following the 
straight road leading to the sea, they 
branched off towards the hills, until they 
reached the church, in whose neglected 
graveyard so many Philipsons had found 
rest after their wanderings. Passing from 
one rugged gravestone to another, the 
Professor discoursed on the vanity of 
human life, on the wasted promise of 
these strong sons of the North, whose 
sanity of purpose had been so often shot 
through and through by the same volatile 
and restless spirit that threatened to ruin 
the last of the race. ‘There was Philip 
Philipson, the Senior Wrangler of his day, 
who met an inglorious end at a steeple- 
chase; and Hugh, the greatest genius of 
them all, who gave up fame for dreams 
of a North-west Passage. 

As he listened to this sombre exhorta- 
tion fear came over Cuddie’s brave heart. 
Not fear of the grim headstones, nor of 
the Philipsons sleeping so gravely under 
the bleak winds of home; but fear lest 
he should be torn from their wild ways, 
cheated of his heritage of joy. His dog 
seemed to understand, thrusting a friendly 
muzzle into his hand, and the child no 
longer felt himself alone; then with a 
little thrill he laid his free hand on the 
gravestone next to that of Hugh, the 
seafarer. It bore the legend, ‘To 
Averril, wife of Cuthbert Philipson, and 
only daughter of Hugh Philipson, b. 1862, 
d. 1885.” And below, in letters so small 


that he had to stoop to read them, the 
words, “ Assai Palpitasti.” 
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“What was Averril Philipson?” he 
asked, and looked across the grave at the 
Professor with a challenge in his eyes. 

The Professor took the challenge. “A 
wanderer,” he answered slowly and clearly. 

There was a long pause, broken by 
a low cry from the child, beginning in 
ironical laughter and dying away in a sob 
of wounded love; then he laid his warm 
cheek against the stone. ‘* Never mind, 
Averril! Iam your child; I will be like 
you,” he whispered. 


After this it was war to the knife ; and 
hate sprang, like a poison-flower, from 
the grave of their old love. With Cuddie 
it was not all pain; he had the spirit of 
a born rebel, and was there not Demon, 
shaggy and untamable, always on his side ? 
Though tyranny laid its cold hand upon 
the boy, he was unquelled ; and sometimes 
at night, as he crouched close to the 
dog, both their eyes gleaming like topaz 
in the candlelight, it was the Professor 
who trembled. 

He hated the dog. Lying by Cuddie’s 
side, its head on its paws, motionless 
except for the watchful eyes and an 
occasional thump of its tail on the floor 
when Cuddie showed rough tokens of 
affection, the beast seemed to Professor 
Philipson an incarnation of evil mounting 
guard over Cuddie’s soul, and ready to fly 
at his throat if he stretched out a finger 
to assert parental authority. Whenever 
he moved, those fierce eyes, uncannily 
bright, followed him ; he could no longer 
check the boy’s coming and going, for if 
he tried to bar his way there came a low 
“S-s-s-s” from Cuddie, and the dog 
slunk with gleaming fangs round his 
heels. 

“T am not afraid of you now,” explained 
Cuddie, after one of their hot disputes : 
“we are two against one.” 

The Professor sighed. “Were you 
ever afraid?” he questioned. “ Was it 
only fear that allowed us to live together 
like friends, working together for one 
end?” 

“Once, you see,” answered Cuddie 
flippantly, “I believed in you. I thought 
you understood and knew about things. 
And now I’ve found out you don’t know 
anything—you don’t understand .any- 
thing . not as much as Deinon— does 
he, old Demon? Anyhow we don’t want 


to understand the things you understand, 
Demon and I don’t.” 
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“Have you quite forgotten the life- 
work which lies before you—for which I 
would prepare you, for which I have 
already given up years of thankless labour 
for your sake?” The Professor waxed 
indignant. “I am willing to be merely 
your forerunner—to make myself the 
ladder to your fame! And now you refuse 
to climb.” 

‘“Fame!” echoed Cuddie, with a laugh 
that struck the Professor as impertinent. 

“T repeat—Fame. With your natural 
talents Fame is yours for the seeking. 
Have you no ambition? I can at least 
take you back to London and force you 
to work.” 

“You cannot!” breathed Cuddie: ‘I 
should die.” 

He laid his hand on Demon’s neck, 
and the dog slunk with a growl towards 
the Professor. 

“Curse that dog!” he said, dragging 
it roughly from the boy’s Side and kicking 
it from him. ‘“‘I refuse to have it in the 
house. It is a mongrel cur I won't 
have you waste ridiculous affection on it. 
One might think you had the soul of a 
brute.” : 

The dog slunk, howling, into a corner. 
Then, ina flash of confusion, the Professor 
lost control of things. For a moment it 
seemed to him that the dog had leapt at his 
throat ; then that Cuddie and the animal, 
red mane and tawny hair, were inextricably 
one and the same, the child’s cry of rage 
mingling with the dog’s long melancholy 
howl. Only after it was all over did he 
realise that Cuddie had sprung at him like 
a little wild squirrel and dug his teeth 
in his arm, then rushed sobbing out of 
the house. 

The door flung back, shaking the house 
to its rafters. The Professor was alone 
with the silence and his own reflections. 
The episode had shaken the very strong 
hold of his convictions. His efforts to 
mould a human soul into the likeness 
of God as Intellect had failed, He 
knew, now, that Cuddie, with all his 
brilliant abilities, would be merely one 
more wasted mind, one more common- 
place voice in the irritating chorus of 
foolish humanity. 

Well! Let him go! He washed his 
hands of him. He would give himself, 
heart and soul, to the important book 
whose progress had been so much retarded 
by the human element he had _ tried, 
incongruously, to amalgamate with it. 
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One by one he turned over the pages 
of his notebooks, until the subject absorbed 
and quieted him. Yes! the material was 
there for a great work ; perhaps it was as 
well that the other struggle was over. He 
gave a sigh—he believed of relief. ‘There 
was a certain joy in giving his attention 
once more, undivided, to the strenuous 
life of scholarship. 

Cuddie did not appear at supper. 
Anna said she had seen neither him nor 
his dog since they had rushed out into 
the rain early in the afternoon. But 
there was no need to worry about Master 
Cuddie: such a limb of evil would never 
come to grief. 

“Tt is a stormy night,” urged the 
Professor uneasily ; ‘and the moor is a 
desolate place. I do not care to think 
of him out alone at this hour. However, 
you need not sit up for him: I will let 
him in. But bolt the door, It will give 
him a salutary lesson if he thinks he has 
been shut out for the night.” 

The old woman fixed the bolts, shaking 
them ostentatiously to attest their solidity. 
“Poor daft old fool!” she said to herself : 
“blind as a bat, and stupid as a fish. 
Much use your bolts and bars will be when 


$9 


that callant chooses to go out or come in! 


The Professor worked late ; and night 
was well advanced when he went up to 
his room. He had a moment’s qualm. 
What if the boy did come to grief? Then 
he remembered the little vicious teeth in 
his arm, and his heart hardened. Let 
him suffer. He deserved it. He would 
come to his senses by morning, and be 
startled and perhaps distressed to find 
that his father no longer paid any heed 
to his movements. 

The dream was at an end; and with it 
his interest in the chikd. He asked 
nothing now but freedom from the 
irksome care of him. 

3ut the house felt empty. A gusty 
wind wandering round it and whistling 
through chinks in the shutters kept him 
from sleep; yet when it dropped the 
silence disturbed him even more. <A 
curious restlessness came upon him. He 
could not fix his thoughts; they were 
after Cuddie, picturing him on the moor 
in the darkness, with the low winds 
blowing about him. 

It must be lonely, out there, in the 
night silence; yet he found himself 
straining his ear to catch the voices of the 
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silence—silence fraught with the spirit of 
mountain streams and the distant sea, 
and full of strange faint enchantments like 
alluring cries from the deeps of life. And 
as the hours passed he became conscious 
of an actual physical struggle to resist the 
compelling magnetism of night passing 
swiftly into a summer dawn; an almost 
nightmare horror, as if fighting against 
himself to save himself. 

It was a relief when a real human 
sound caught his ear—a wistful cry of 


“Father, father!” from beneath _ his 
window. 
He sat up in bed with a _ chuckle 


of satisfaction. ‘The prodigal!” he 


thought. “He is on his knees crying, 
Peccavi. I knew it. But he shall eat 


of the husks till he is starved and comes 
fawning to my will.” 

Again, ‘‘ Father, father!” in tones of 
distress broken by tears and sobs that 
stirred the Professor out of his indifference. 
He was at the window in a moment, and 
half-opening the shutter looked out into 
the garden. He had expected darkness 
still; and the startling yellow light of 
dawn, so clear and cold, blinded his eyes 
for a second; whilst the keen air struck 
on his temples like a sudden blow, making 
his head swim, as if suddenly roused from 
heavy slumber. 

*Cuddie,” he called, 
matter? Are you hurt ?” 

“No,” sobbed back the child; ‘‘it is 
Demon. I think his leg is broken. I 
have carried him a long way. But I 
couldn’t climb in at my window with 
him in my arms. And he whines if I try 
to move from him. Oh, father, please 
let us in!” 

“Hush! Stop crying. I am coming 
to you. I will let you in myself.” 

As he hurried downstairs, through the 
wan half-light of the old house, every 
vestige of anger died out of him; he 
repeated to himself vaguely, “It is only 
the dog; it is not Cuddie. Cuddie is 
safe,” and wondered why he had ever 
treated him harshly. Cuddie looked 
small and forlorn enough, crouching on 
the ground clasping his uncouth treasure 
in his arms. He looked up when the 
Professor touched his head with a kind, 
if somewhat awkward, hand. 

“Oh, father, he zs hurt. Look how he 
hangs his paw. Poor old Demon!” 

“Poor old Demon !” repeated the Pro- 
fessor, like one in a dream, 


“what is the 
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Standing there, very tall and gaunt in 
his long grey dressing-gown, and pale and 
worn like the vanishing night, he saw, as 
if for the first time, the sunrise and the 


bright-haired child, And the pathos of 
the boy’s passionate devotion to this 
surly mongrel, merely, as it were, for its 
half-human sympathy, rushed into his 
dulled brain, and sent .a flood of warmth 
over his heart. 

“Comfort yourself, Cuddie,” 
* Took 


he said. 
how quietly Demon holds the 


wounded leg when I touch it. It is not 
broken. Now... keep him in your arms. 


I am strong enough to carry you both, 
and you are dead tired.” 

“JT was afraid you would drive him 
away,” said Cuddie, yielding his little 
tired body to the protecting arms. “I 
never thought you would be so_ kind, 
father.” 

“ Poor Cuddie ! 
of me?” 

“Vou see, I was rather a beast,” ex- 
plained Cuddie. “Did I... did I hurt 
you ?” he murmured. 

“Not a_ whit . There! We are 
safely upstairs, and Demon shall have 
his leg looked at.” 

“You will let me keep him now— 
always ?” 

“Ves, if you 


Are you so frightened 


are good. Are you 
hungry, Cuddie ? You have had a long 
night. But come: help me to fasten 
back the shutters, and we will examine 
the poor leg.” 

“You shouldn’t shut your shutters,” 
said the boy; ‘‘then the nights are not 
long.” 

As he threw open the window the dew- 
washed sunlight flew, cool and white, into 
the room ; narrow red clouds streaked the 
eastern sky ; below, in the garden, the 
grass was very green, and beyond it 
the golden-brown heather stretched to 
the brightening sea. 

“Tt is morning,” said Cuddie. 


Whilst the boy slept, healthy and happy, 
the Professor faced his problem. 

He had been conquered—by what ? 

He had fought the spirit-voices of the 
night. All he had yielded to was the 
natural pity of a father for a penitent 
child; to-morrow a chastened Cuddie 
should be guided in the strenuous ways 
of knowledge. Yet, even as he framed 


the thought, he knew that this would 
never be; that it was Cuddie who had 
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conquered, not he; that this young life 
redolent of the insistent energy of things 
—of the vital delights of sunshine and 
winds and movement—stood like a drawn 
sword between him and his Great Work. 

When presently he stole downstairs to 
his study, shutting the door gingerly not 
to arouse the sleeper, it was with the 
conscious air of a culprit beating an in- 
glorious retreat. He carried a small hand- 
bag, and into this he carefully stowed 
away his most valuable manuscripts and 
notebooks, ,stopping every now and then 
to listen, as if fearful of being caught in 
the act. 

When Anna brought in his breakfast 
she found him studying a railway time- 
table, and the old woman eyed him 
shrewdly. 


“T have left written instructions. 
Business calls me away; but I shall 
return within a month or two. You 
will send the books after me. I may 


have left before Master Cuddie is about, 
—he had a disturbed night. I count 
on you to explain my absence, and, if 
necessary, to console him.” 

“T carry no messages,” she grumbled. 
“He’s awake, right enough. Tell him 
your own news.” 

The Professor followed her 
hall, and saw that, as she had said, 
Cuddie was “right enough.” There was 
no trace of his night wanderings and 
tears as he sat, ruddy and gay, nursing 
his dog on the stairs. He nodded down 
at his father, reminiscent of their morning 
reconciliation; then something in the 
Professor's manner checked him. Quick 
to scent a quarrel, his arms tightened 
round the dog, and the two pair of eyes 
flashed defiance. 

*“You are going to take Demon away 
from me ?” he murmured hotly. 

“T am not thinking of taking Demon 
from you. I never break a promise— 
sorely as I am tempted to do so in this 
instance,” began the Professor. ‘On 
the contrary, I am myself leaving you— 
a matter of much less concern to you. 
It is impossible to make any progress 
with my work on this God-forsaken 
spot. It is absolutely necessary to be 
within reach of a comprehensive library. 
Whilst I am away Anna will take charge 
of you; and if you require anything she 
will inform me. If... that is to say, 
when I return, I hope to find that soli- 
tude will have taught you what I have 


into the 
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failed to teach a just respect for 
me, and some reverence for the Greater 
Good.” 

Cuddie still sat on the stairs, with his 
arms round Demon’s neck, and_ their 
roving eyes fell, from that point of vantage, 
with galling contempt upon the baffled 
scholar. ‘hey followed him when he 
moved, hard and merciless, and he knew 
if he made a step towards them the dog, 
with its savage stare, would fly at his 
throat. 

When he finished his harangue there 
was amoment’s silence. Then the child’s 
voice broke out in a peal of mocking 
laughter. 


“Vou know where to write to me?” 


murmured the Professor uneasily. 
“Well, why don’t you 


Cuddie smiled. 
go?” he asked. 

“ T am waiting for a word of penitence.” 

The boy leaned forward with a smile 
of elfin malice. His rebel eyes, hot and 
restless with the untamable thoughts of 
youth, pierced like steel to his father’s 
very marrow. ‘Then again his ironical 
laughter rang up to the rafters. 

“T can tell you why you are going,” 
he said calmly. “It’s not to punish 
me—it’s to save yourself. You are 
frightened.” 

The Professor made a protest with his 
hands, but words stuck in his throat. 

“You are afraid. I know,” went on 
Cuddie. ‘You are a coward. You are 
a slave to your old age and your old 
book. You wanted me to be a slave 
too. But I have escaped!” The boy’s 
voice rang out exultantly. “I am free. 
But you are a prisoner. And you are 
frightened because you think I shall 
open the doors of your prison and force 
you to come’ out. You are afraid of 
me !” 

The Professor agained waved his 
hands impotently. He was choking with 
anger. This volley of contempt from 
the boy he had nurtured was an outrage 
upon nature. 

And the odds were against him. There 
was no compromise in Cuddie’s attitude, 
no memory of past affection; but he, 
after all, was a father. 

He turned and opened the door. 
Outside, the sunlight appeared cold and 
dim, the space to cross very blank 
and lonely; and the child’s triumphant 
laughter seemed to follow him all the 
way. 
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Many years passed before the Great 
Work was complete. It took more than 
its allotted time. ‘The Professor’s sight 
failed; there were many days of faltering 
inspiration, of inability to reason, followed 
by sleepless nights haunted by the ever- 
recurring cry of “ Cuz bono ?” 

The lower journalism, which he never 
read, declared the book unreadably dull. 
But in learned reviews critics and scholars 
unanimously pronounced it to be a 
monument of erudition; letters of con- 
gratulation poured in from intellectual 
quarters, and overtures of friendship were 
made by personages whose notice would 
once have sent a shiver of pride down even 
the supine spine of Cuthbert Philipson. 

Strange that the goal, glowing with 
such splendour from afar, should strike so 
chill to the touch, smoulder so feebly to 
the eye now that the race was run, the 
shining star dimmed to a mere inglorious 
glowworm flickering fitfully on barren soil ! 

Absorbed in work, he had hardly noted 
the flight of years. But now that there 
was time to look around, it came on him 
with a shock that things were changed. 

This dawned upon him after a meeting 
with some friends of his youth. They 
had welcomed his success, and treated 
him with deference as the honoured guest 
of the evening. But he sat amongst 
them like a mute. Speculation, insight 
and wit flew sparkling round the very 
subject he had made his own; it was 
illuminated, made once more virile as he 
had seen it first. He alone had lost the 
vision. 

Had he failed then, after all ?) Prema- 
turely blind, old, and brain-weary, had he. 
learnt nothing more than that the goal 
was but a simulacrum?... And his 
other ambition the dream that had 
once been as his very life... . Ah! he 
had failed there ; doubly failed—for had 
he not aspired to mould a human soul 
into a replica of his book, a living child 
into a monstrous anomaly on the face of 
the earth ? 

But he could amend that folly. He 
would go back to the old home, and draw 
fresh vigour from the northern breezes, 
and make the boy’s life a success. A 
little affection who knows but it 
might tame the wildling? The book was 
done with ; he would be young again for 
Cuddie’s sake, 





THE GIFT OF THE GODS. 


It was morning when the Professor 
arrived at the Manse. He had driven 
across the moor in the early dawning, and 
the morning air on his worn forehead 
stirred strange thoughts in his brain. He 
remembered Cuddie’s rebel eyes, fierce 
and tawny as the heather under this 
yellow dawn, and the long low cry of 
baffled rage dying in broken sobs like a 
wailing autumn wind. And it seemed, 
though its full meaning escaped him, that 
a cry like Cuddie’s was tearing at his 
own heart; that the boy’s wild yearning 
was his own—a yearning beyond words 
to utter for intangible things, for tumult, 
for freedom, for riot and disorder, for 
something that would make him at one 
with the winds and the sea and the 
scurrying clouds; as if he himself were 
Cuddie, a boy, with a boy’s wild heart 
immuredin the prison of anold man’sbody. 


How silent the house! No signs of 
wakening to the new day. The gate was 
barred, the shutters closed ; brambles and 
nettles choked the entrance; the rusty 
key refused to turn between his frail 
fingers ; and when he called for admit- 
tance his voice quavered and dropped, 
unechoed, like an alien thing in the 
flying wind. 

Then he remembered how the boy 
loved to roam abroad on these clean, cold 
summer mornings; and with a stir of 
hope he hurried past the garden on to the 
moor. 

All around, for miles and miles, the 
. heather was flushing into life, radiant with 
purple and rose; and morning, fearless 
and free, walked shadowless on the 
mountains. From the shepherd’s cottage 
near by came a hum of wakening things: 
the cheerful lowing of cattle, of milk 
fizzing into the shining pail ; a woman’s 
brisk call, and a child’s rollicking laughter. 

But of this he saw nothing, heard 
nothing. His eyes were blind to colour, 
his ears were dead to laughter. And as he 
stood there like a ghost in the unfamiliar 
morning of life, a sudden horror swept 
upon him. Horror of his loneliness, and 
of the insecurity of the frail thread that 
held him amongst living things ; and with 
it that strange new terrible longing for 
something vea/ . . . for he knew not what. 
Nay! but at last he did know! For 
Cuddie, for the child of his body, for the 
soul of his existence. 

Frenzied with desire, he wrenched open 
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the rickety garden gate, and beat upon 
the house door until its worn lock yielded 
and the door fell open, with a grating 
sound upon the stone floor. 

There was dead silence within, save for 
the sound of his own shuffling feet, and 
his arid voice calling in anguish, ‘‘ Cuddie ! 
Cuddie! Cuddie!” 

Not a sound. Nota movement. The 
cry died away like the windy voice of a 
spectre. Though he strained his ears to 
listen, there came no answer, no rush of 
boy’s feet upon the stair, no beloved 
mocking laughter. Nothing but grim 
silence. 

Through room after room of the 
deserted house he groped in his vain 
search, and everywhere that mute deadness 
sent a chill to his heart. Only when he 
reached the boy’s bedroom was there a 
vestige of human life. 

On the table lay an open book and a 
ball of ravelled twine ; there was the old 
horn knife ; and here the rush basket and 
broken wooden bowl. . . . The Professor 
caught his breath. How it came back 
to him! The passionate young life in 
revolt, the overshadowing hate, and the 
ironic laughter that no pain could silence ! 

Dust lay thickly upon everything. 
Evidently the boy had gone long ago, 
leaving neither word nor sign behind. 
But in the pages of the open book lay a 
folded sheet of paper ; and, hoping against 
hope to find some message to himself, the 
Professor peered through his spectacles at 
the cramped handwriting. It was nothing ; 
only a page torn from a manuscript (he 
remembered writing the words long long 
ago when he was young), yet his hands 
trembled as he read. 

“* This I have learnt: that Youth ts the 
gift of the Gods to men. The child ts at 
once the youngest and the wisest of created 
things ; the book of knowledge lies open to 
it, and it holds the keys of the Unknown. 
But, with the wisdom of Love, whose very 


: blindness prolongs its life, Youth lets the keys 


rust unused by his side, knowing that 
behind the gates of the Unknown lurk the 
sorrows that kill, and that knowledge such 
as his is a breath of the wisdom of the 
Gods.” 

Now, once more, he understood. His 
old age was crowned by no memory of 
life’s morning. Not through folly nor 
vanity, but through over-zeal, he had failed. 
He had slain his own youth; he had 
refused the gift of the gods. 
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FINSEN AT HOME. 


BY GEORG BROCHNER. 


KF subtle discoveries and unceasing 
labours in the field of science, if 

a life’s brilliantly successful work 

of the most self-sacrificing and disinter- 
ested nature in the cause of humanity, 
count for anything, few men will leave a 
better record than Niels Ryberg Finsen — 
a record all the more striking because 
it has been attained against odds which 
to most men would probably have ap- 
peared absolutely hopeless, but which to 
Finsen only seem to have been an ad- 
ditional spur. I have purposely called 
his labours a life’s work, although he is 
still a young man, only a couple of years 
beyond the two score, because it is no 
secret that his strength is about spent, 
that his life hangs on a thin thread. 
Every day he is growing thinner, though 
it is impossible to say what miracles his 
marvellous vitality and mental stamina 
may yet work. Finsen himself knows, 


and has known for years, that he is a 





studies his 
affections (of the heart and of the liver, 
added to which is dropsy) with the keenest 
interest, having quite recently written a 
most exhaustive paper about them in a 


doomed man, and he own 


Danish medical journal. Not long ago 
he remarked, with a humorous gleam in 
his expressive brown eyes, that he much 
regretted his inability to be present at 
his own post-mortem examination. Look- 
ing at what Finsen has compassed, who 
would think that ever since he was a 
young student he has been beset with 
such grave ailments ? 

Even if Finsen were not the world- 
famed doctor and scientist—by instinct 
he is more of a brilliant explorer in the 
regions of science than he is a doctor— 
he, by reason of his personality, by his 
views, as to the earnestness of which 
he has just given the most convincing 
proof, would be a most remarkable and 
interesting man, imbued as he is with 















a fervent, idealistic, human radicalism, 
holding opinions that in some respects 
may be said to resemble those of Tol- 
stoy. Finsen, for instance, almost seems 
to dislike money-—not so far as his dear 
“Institute” is concerned, but as regards 
himself and his family. He wishes his 
son to be able to say, in the words of 
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him, but this pleasure probably did not 
contain one vestige of selfish joy: he 
knew it would benefit the great cause 
to which he has given his life, that it 
would throw additional lustre upon his 
beloved Institute, and that it would 
enable him, the poor man, to endow it. 
For although Finsen has a wife, who 
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Dr. Finsen: a sketch from life by a Copenhagen artist. 


the charming Danish poet Ho!ger Drach- 
mann, “I thank thee, my father, thou 
wert not a wealthy man ” ; and if Finsen’s 
son inherits his father’s views he will say 
so, or he will in any case have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Finsen was pleased, 
truly pleased, when a registered letter 
from Stockholm brought him the news 
of the Nobel prize having been awarded 





has been his best helpmate, and whom 
he devotedly loves, as he does his three 
children—the eldest of whom is only seven 
or eight years old, and the youngest but 
one year—he at once wanted to give the 
bulk of the Nobel prize, 100,000 crowns, 
to the Institute, the balance going to pay 
off some old scores. Most reluctantly 
he agreed that only the half of the grant 
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should go to the Institute at once, his family 
in the meantime having the interest of 
the other half. To realise fully this 
munificence, one must bear in mind: that 
Finsen is and always has been a very 
poor man. He has, however, had the 
happiness, probably the greatest he could 
experience, to find friends willing and 
able to make it possible for him to realise 
his dream, more especially two Danish 
gentlemen—M. Hagemann and M. Jor- 
gensen, who have placed large sums of 
money at his disposal, and who the other 
day, when he was persuaded not to part 
with all the Nobel money for the 
benefit of the Institute, comforted him by 
at once presenting it with an additional 
100,000 crowns. The Government, too, 
has lent him a helping hand, as have 
various institutions. 

Finsen might not inappropriately be 
called an apostle of light. Even in his 
boyhood light and the effect of light had 
a wonderful charm for him, and he very 
early noticed and studied the influence 
of light upon animal life. He is a native 
student’s examination at Reykjavik in 
Iceland, lands where the contrast between 
light and darkness is not unlikely to be 
brought strongly home to an observant 
mind. As a student he was an inmate 
of the famous old Copenhagen Home for 
Students, the Regensen, the Collegium 
regium, built by Christian IV.; and even 
as a young student he evidenced that love 
of true freedom which has become such 
a characteristic feature in the man. It 
was at the time when the policy of the 
‘strup Government roused the ire and 
the wrath of its opponents to a degree 
rarely seen in Denmark. In some places 
the peasantry refused to pay their taxes, 
thereby incurring certain personal incon- 
veniences, for which their sympathisers 
tried to recompense them by hailing them 
as a kind of martyrs. Some of these 
men had to come to Copenhagen, and 
Finsen and his Contubernal (the student 
who shared his room) thought the Re- 
gensen ought to honour these champions 
of the good cause in some way. ‘They 
knew, however, that the master of the 
college, the “ Regensprovst ”—dean—as 
he is called, was distinctly adverse to 
this kind of demonstration, but his per- 
mission was necessary, so they innocently 
asked his leave to entertain a few friends 
from the country, and it was readily 
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given. The next day the worthy dean 
was much surprised at seeing paragraphs 
in the papers about a party of “Skat- 
tenagtere” (tax refusers) having been 
entertained at the Regensen with his, 
the dean’s, permission. Finsen naturally 
was jubilant. 

Finsen’s radicalism, if one may so term 
it, does not, however, in the least interfere 
with his sound and unbiassed judgment 
of men and matters. He has accepted 
a number of Orders, assuredly not from 
any motives of personal vanity, but because 
he saw in them an acknowledgment of 
his work, that work which has always been 
the great object of his life. He enter- 
tains the utmost regard for the Royal 
Family of Denmark and the King’s 
illustrious relatives ; Finsen sees in them 
not only exalted personages, who take an 
interest in, his discoveries, and who can 
do and have done so much for their 
advancement, but he sees in them true 
and kindly fellow men and women. 
Between some of them and the famous 
Dane there seems to have sprung into 
existence a bond of human sympathy. 
The Queen of England has often visited 
Finsen (both the King and Queen have 
paid a long and interested visit to 
the Institute, and called upon Professor 
Finsen within a few hours of the writing 


of this article), and with delighted 
interest watched the progress of his 
work, which has filled Her Majesty 


with profound admiration, and a lively 
appreciation of the blessings his dis- 
coveries confer upon suffering mankind. 
The Queen’s sister, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia, is likewise intensely 
interested in Finsen and his work. Last 
time Her Majesty called at his house, 
which stands in the same grounds as the 
Institute, she was informed that Finsen 
was too ill to see any one. ‘‘ But I must 
see him,” the Empress begged of Fru 
Finsen, who in response to this pathetic 
appeal opened the door of her husband’s 
study. When a little later she entered 
the room, she found the Empress standing 
close to Finsen’s chair, with her arm 
round his shoulder, sobbing. When the 


‘German Emperor called on Finsen, about 


a year ago, he exclaimed, turning to the 
King of Denmark: “This man ought 
to have a monument raised to him in 
his lifetime ”—a suggestion which would 
hardly meet with the approval of its 
subject. 























Finsen is an unusually modest man, who 
has always preferred to keep personally 
in the background, and who has a marked 
distaste for everything savouring of self- 
advertisement. He is straightforward and 
“ja@vn” (a Danish word, signifying the 
opposite of stilted, stuck-up, pompous), 
pleasant in manner, animated and most 
interesting in the discussion of subjects 
he cares about. His illness, which over- 
took him at the age of twenty-three, has, 
of late years at least, compelled him to 
live with extreme caution ; all he eats and 
drinks is first carefully weighed, and his 
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always stupid,” he says. In spite of his 
extreme views he is tolerant, and strongly 
opposed to the ostentatious manner in 
which some people air and even make 
capital of their utter disregard for the 
sentiments of others, less modern than 
they. Finsen’s home life has always been 
of the happiest: he is a devoted husband 
and father, and a staunch friend ; and his 
wife, a daughter of Bishop Balslev, has 
faithfully helped him in his great work. 
He is fond of music, although he himself 
does not play, and takes much interest in 
art. Lately he has even himself painted 

















Under the Finsen Light. 


dropsy necessitates frequent tappings. 
His temperature is always subnormal, 
and he now generally lies down, unable to 
see almost anybody, even the members of 
his family ; nor has he been able to visit 
the Institute for about a year, although 
it is only a few steps away. Yet he 
sometimes, as of old, expounds his social 
views and maxims to an interested listener, 
whom he always charms—even if he does 
not convince—by his originality, by that 
great humanity which runs like a red 
thread through all his thoughts, and by 
the telling simplicity of his manner and 
conversation. He detests conceit and 
self-importance: “a conceited man is 





a little, being otherwise unable to do any 
work. 

Finsen’s discoveries can hardly be said 
to have come to him like a_ sudden 
inspiration or a flash of thought; they 
have rather evolved within his mind as 
the outcome of its brilliant working ; more 
or less insignificant incidents and more 
or less primitive observations by other 
people having given the first impetus. 
From his native isle he bore a love for 
the sun, and he noticed certain effects 
its rays had upon some animals. From 
himself he knew that he felt differently— 
less well—when for a time he. occupied a 
room facing the north. He formed his 
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own ideas little by little about the effect 
upon the human body of the solar light, 
or some of its rays, and he determined to 
make it his life’s work to penetrate as far 
as possible into this but little known land, 
to rob the sun of some of its secrets. 

He passed his final doctor’s examination 
in the year 1890, and was at once 
appointed Prosector Anatomie under 
Professor Chiewitz ; and they still use at 
the Anatomical College a dissecting knife 
invented by Finsen. He is, indeed, 
possessed of considerable gifts as an 
inventor. Whilst living in a garret at 
the Surgical College, his mind found time 
to busy itself with such heterogeneous 
matters as an improved breech-loader, 
cool summer houses, and a new cooking 
apparatus, whilst in reality engrossed in 
ambitious speculations on the therapeutic 
effects of light. When his comrades asked 
him what he was so busy about, he 
simply answered, “ The light,” and some 
of them thought he was a little “ off it.” 
He has also invented some blood or haema- 
tine lozenges, strongly recommended by 
all doctors, which are now being sold 
in many countries, the proceeds, needless 
to say, having been presented by Finsen 
to the Finsen Institute. 

That the actinic or, as Finsen generally 
calls them, the chemical rays of the light— 
that is the blue-violet and the ultra-violet 
rays—had an inflammatory effect upon 
the skin, Professor Widmark had pointed 
out (1889); but from this knowledge 
Finsen drew the conclusion, that these 
rays were likely to have a still greater 
effect upon skin already inflamed. As 
far back as the Middle Ages treatment 
with red light had been practised: 
when Henry VIII. was attacked by small- 
pox he was placed in a bed with red 
sheets and red hangings, but the other 
rays were not excluded. During the 
American War of Independence some 
prisoners suffering from small-pox were 
accidentally placed in a cellar or some 
such dark room ; and it was noticed that 
they had no secondary fever, that there 
was no matter in the pox, and that they 
dried up without leaving any = scars. 
During his study of what little literature 
on the physiological effects of light 


could be found, he came upon an old 
record of the above incident, published 
in New Orleans in the thirties, and this, 
coupled with numerous personal observa- 
scanty 


tions and the records of other 
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investigators, set Finsen’s mind moving 
in the right direction. In the year 1893 
he first brought out his negative therapy 
of light, the essence of which is the re- 
moval of the chemical rays that have the 


inflammatory effect upon the skin. This 
was at the time neither more nor less 
than an academic theory: I do _ not 


believe that Finsen at that time had even 
seen a small-pox patient. Otherwise he 
has been most reticent in stating, as 
accepted facts, his theories and surmises, 
even when satisfactorily proved in practice ; 
and it was not till last year that he 
published a full account of his positive 
light cure, when two hundred patients had 
had no relapse for a period of two years, 
His red light or negative light treatment 
has been adopted in numerous countries 
with excellent results, more especially for 
small-pox, though also for other affections : 
it does not exactly cure the illness of 
small-pox, but it does away with the most 
dangerous symptom, the secondary fever, 
and its outcome, the suppuration. 
However ingenious this treatment, and 
however beneficial it has proved, it is 
generally looked upon as only a_fore- 
runner of that discovery which has made 
Finsen world-famed. His positive light 
cure, curing terrible diseases of the skin, 
diseases with which science had hitherto 
been unable to battle, by direct applica- 
tion of chemical rays, is itself a most 
conservative treatment, as no sound tissue 
is hurt or damaged. Downes and Blunt 


had already shown that light, more 
especially the chemical rays, can_ kill 


bacteria; it was also known that light 
can produce inflammation of the skin. 
Finsen’s great discovery is the killing of 
the bacteria 7 the skin by light, or 
perhaps by the inflammation which the 
light causes. Perfect clearness has not yet 
been arrived at on this point, but Finsen 
is inclined to believe the latter. He 
began in the most modest manner, using 
for his first cure (the patient had suffered 
eight years from lupus) an ordinary read- 
ing magnifying-glass, cooling the rays in 
a glass capsule filled with water. It was 
successful. The vital importance of his 
discovery was at once realised, and in 
August 1896 he began work in a building 
erected in the grounds of the large 
municipal hospital in Copenhagen, with 
two patients. In spite of subsequent 
extensions the accommodation ere long 
proved too limited, and, aided by friends 

















and a state loan, free of interest, the 
present commodious and splendidly ap- 
pointed Institute (Finsen’s Medical Light 


Institute) was founded, being self-con- 
tained, with a board of its own. It 
lies in the old Rosenvanget’s park, in 
large well-treed grounds, and forms an 
imposing block of buildings. ‘The last 
patient entered upon its books was 
No. 1712, and last year there were 292 
patients, hailing from many different parts 
of the globe, in the New World and the 
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doubt exceed even Finsen’s most ambitious 
dreams. 

Finsen soon realised that concentrated 
solar or ordinary electric light would not 
suffice for a radical cure; he has there- 
fore constructed a number of lamps, the 
big lamps now used being of 50 ampéres 
and 45 volts, and he can now kill bacteria 
in less than a second, whilst daylight re- 
quires hours to do it. The concentrated 
light becomes intensely hot, and, in order 
to alleviate this heat, the light first passes 

















Niels Finsen. 
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Old. Yet only seven years ago Finsen was 
unable to find a publisher in. Germany, 
although he offered to pay the cost himself. 
The staff at the Institute comprises a head 
doctor, another doctor, a medical candi- 
date, and a specialist in nasal and throat 
complaints, in addition to which several 
specialists attend when wanted. The 
patients are attended by a staff of about 
sixty lady assistants, and are generally 
subjected to an hour’s treatment daily, 
and in exceptional cases two. The results 
attained are simply wonderful, and no 


(Copenhagen, 


through distilled water, which retains the 
warm heat rays. But still the light is too 
hot—some 2-300° centigrade—and_ to 
counteract this heat a flat, hollow 
“pressure glass,” through which cold 
water flows, is during the treatment held 
fast against the spot that is subjected 
to the rays. ‘This is done for the double 
purpose of removing the heat (for the 
light must not burn) and of pressing the 
blood away from the spot that is under 
treatment, because of the blood absorbing 


the chemical rays. This Finsen dis- 
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covered by placing a piece of photographic 
paper behind a person’s ear (it was, as 
a matter of fact, his wife’s, otherwise he 
has always preferred, when practicable, to 
experiment upon himself) and then bring- 
ing concentrated solar light to bear upon 


the other side of the ear. There was no 
effect upon the paper after five minutes. 
He then pressed the blood away from 
the ear by means of two glass plates, 
and lo! in twenty seconds the paper 
was black. 

Howeversplendid Finsen’s achievement, 
he only looks upon it as a first step in the 
study of the sun’s biological and hygienic 
qualities. He therefore insisted upon a 
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special “ Light” laboratory being attached 
to the Institute as a permanent section, 
where “ Light ” researches are carried on 
by three young doctors. Finsen has thus 
taken care that his mission shall be con- 
tinued when he himself is no more, and 
no doubt the world will yet many a time 
be aroused to keen interest by what 
Finsen’s disciples may have to tell it. 
If they are like their master, one need 
fear no premature disclosures from this 
quarter ; but one interesting discovery is, 
I believe, about to be made pyblic. Also 
about Réntgen rays and Radium we shall 
in due course hear news from Niels 


Finsen’s laboratory. 





Dr. Finsen’s house. 
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HE mountainous region of France to 
which, somewhat loosely, Steven- 
son applies the name Cevennes, 

in that delightful book Zvavels with a 
Donkey, lies along the western confines 
of Provence, and overlaps on several 
departments, chief of which are Ardéche, 
Loztre, Gard, and Hérault. In many 
parts the villages and the people have 
far less in common with France and the 
French than Normandy and the Normans 
have with provincial England. Here, in 
these mountain fastnesses and sheltered 
valleys, the course of life has flowed along 
almost changeless for centuries, and here, 
too, we may find much that is best in the 
romantic history and natural grandeur of 
the country. Remote from Paris, and 
happily without the area of the cheap trip 
organisers, this corner of France is likely 
to remain for ever “off the beaten track.” 

In order to visit the Cevennes proper, 
the beautiful town of Mende would be the 
best starting-place ; but since my purpose 


was to strike the trail of “R. L. S.,” after 
some wanderings awheel northward of 
approached 


Clermont Ferrand, I the 





The Loire near Goudet. 


THE TRACK OF 


ot a oe 


THROUGH THE CEVENNES. 


HAMMERTON. 


district from Le Puy, a town which has 
been voted the most picturesque in 
Europe. Besides, Stevenson himself had 
often wandered its quaint, unusual streets 
while preparing for his memorable journey 
with immortal Modestine. “I decided 
on a sleeping-sack,” he says, “and after 
repeated visits to Le Puy and a deal of 
high living for myself and my advisers, 
a sleeping-sack was designed, constructed, 
and triumphantly brought home.” At 
that time the wanderer’s ‘home ” was in 
the mountain town of Le Monastier, some 
fifteen miles south-east of Le Puy; and 
there in the autumn of 1877 he spent 
“about a month of fine days,” variously 
occupied in completing his Vew Aradian 
Nights and Picturesque Notes on Edin- 
burgh, and conducting with no little 
personal and general entertainment the 
preliminaries of his projected journey 
through the Cevennes. 

Together with a friend I had spent 
some rainy but memorable days at Le 
Puy last summer, waiting for fair weather 
to advance on this little highland town, 
which lies secure away from railways. 
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Le Monastier, seen at a distance, is a 
mere huddle of grey houses stuck on the 
side of a bleak, treeless upland, and at 
close quarters it presents few allurements 
to the traveller. But it is typical of the 
mountain villages of France, and rich in 
the rugged, unspoilt character of its 
inhabitants. Stevenson tells us that it is 
“notable for the making of lace, for 
drunkenness, for freedom of language, and 
for unparalleled political dissension.” 
Mine host of the Hétel de Chabrier 
was a worthy who will always have a 
corner in my memory. Like his establish- 
ment, his pérson was much the worse of 
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and the chances are considerable that in 
that month of fine days, seven-and-twenty 
years ago, Stevenson may have gossiped 


with my friend of the greasy cap; for 
M. Chabrier was then, as now, making his 
guests welcome and baking his inimitable 
patties. 

Did he remember Stevenson? Oux/, ou? 
oul, M’sieu/ Stevenson was a writer of 
books, who had spent some time here 
years ago—Oui, oui, parfaitement, Msieu 
Stevenzong. What a memory the man 
had, and how blithely he recalled the 
distant past ! 

Mine host, who read the duty of an 
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Scene in Le Monastier. 


wear. Lame of a leg, his feet shod 
with the tattered fragments of slippers, 
a pair of unclean* heels peeping out 
through his stockings, he was the living 
advertisement of his frowsy inn, the 
ground floor of which, still bearing the 
legend Café, had been turned into a stable 
for oxen, and lay open to the highway. 
But withal, turning a shut eye to the 
kitchen as we passed, the cooking was 
excellent, and M. Chabrier assured us 
that he was renowned for game patties, 
which he sent to “‘all parts of Europe.” 
The frank satisfaction with himself and 
his hotel, which he betrayed at every 
turn, would have rejoiced the heart of so 
shrewd a student of character as “R. L. S.,” 


innkeeper to be the humouring of his 
patrons, could clearly supply me with the 
most surprising details of him whose 
footsteps I was tracing; but wishful not 
to lead him into temptation, I tested his 
evidence early in our talk by asking how 
many years had passed since he of whom 
I spoke had rested at Le Monastier, and 
whether he had patronised the Hotel de 
Chabrier. He sagely scratched his head, 
and racked his memory for a moment, 
with the result that this Scotsman—oh, 
he was sure he was a Scotsman—had 
stayed in that very hotel and occupied 
bedroom No. 3 just four years ago ! 
Obviously he was mistaken—not to put 
too fine a point upon it—and his cheerful 
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avowal, in discussing another subject, 


that he was “a partisan of no religion,” 


did not increase my faith in him. ‘There 
were few Protestants in Le Monastier, 
he told me; but as I happened to know 
from the pasteur at Le Puy that the 
postmaster here at least stood by the 
Reformed faith, and by that token might 
be supposed a man of some reading, I 
hoped there to find some knowledge of 
Stevenson, whose works and travels were 
familiar to the Pasteur. Alas! /’ wn’ sais pas 
was the burden of the postmaster’s song. 
To wander about the evil-smelling by- 
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which Modestine, loaded with that wogder- 
ful sleeping-sack and the paraphernalia of 
the most original of travellers, “ tripped 
along upon her four small hoofs with a 
sober daintiness of gait” to the ford across 
the river, giving as yet no hint of the 
troubles she had in store for “ the green 
donkey driver.” 

Along our road were several picturesque 
patches formed of rock and pine, and 
notably the romantic ruins of Chateauneuf, 
with the little village clustered at their 
roots, which furnished subjects for Steven- 
son’s block and pencil. The road grew 





ways of Le wilder as we ad- 
Monastier and aanniamnenes vanced towards 
observe the = St. Martin de 
ancient crones Frugéres, to 
busy at almost which village 
every door with the sentimental 
their lace- traveller came 
making pillows, upon a Sabbath 
the bent and and wrote of the 
grizzled = wood- “home feeling” 


choppers at work 
in Open spaces, 
is to understand 
that, despite the 
lapse o ft & 
quarter of a 
century, there 
must be © still 
alive hundreds 
of the village 
folk among 
whom Stevenson 
moved. But to 
find any who 
could recall him 
were the most 
hopeless of 








the scene at the 
church brought 
over him: a 
sentiment  diffi- 
cult to appre- 
ciate as we 
wandered the 
filth-sodden 
streets and_ in- 
spected the ugly 
little church, 
whitewashed 
within and 
stuffed with 
cheap symbols 
of a religion that 
is anathema to 








tasks; to identify 
the auderge in 
the billiard-room of which “at the witch- 
ing hour of dawn” he concluded the 
purchase of the donkey and adminis- 
tered brandy to its disconsolate seller, 
were equally impossible ; and it was only 
left to the pilgrims to visit the market- 
place where Father Adam and his ass 
were first encountered. So, with the 
odour of the church, whose interior 
seemed to enclose the common sewer of 
the town, still lingering in our nostrils, 
We resumed our journey southward across 
the little river Gazeille, and headed uphill 
in the direction of St. Martin de Frugéres, 
noting as we mounted on the other side 
of the vailey the straggling lane down 
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Where Stevenson bought Modestine : Monastier Market-place, 





descendants of 
the Covenanters. 
The silvery Loire far below in the valley to 
our right, we sat at our ease astride our 
bicycles and sped cheerfully down the wind- 
ing road to Goudet, feeling that, if our mode 
of progress was less romantic than Steven- 
son’s, it had compensations, for there was 
nothing that tempted us to tarry by the way. 

‘““Goudet stands in a green end of 
a valley, with Chateau Beaufort opposite 
upon a rocky steep, and the stream, as 
clear as crystal, lying in a deep pool 
between them.” The scene is indeed one 
of singular beauty, the fertile fields and 
shaggy woods being in pleasant contrast 
to the barren country through which we 
had been moving. 
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To the inn of M. Rivet we repaired, 
this being the only auéerge which Goudet 
possessed at the time of Stevenson’s visit. 


We found it one of the usual small 
plastered buildings, destitute of any 


quaintness, but cleaner than most, and 
sporting a large wooden tobacco pipe, 
crudely fashioned, by way of a sign, ‘The 
old people who kept it were good Cevennol 
types—the woman wearing the curious 
headgear of the peasant folk, which re- 
sembles the tiny burlesque hats affected 
by musical clowns, and the man in every 
trait of dress and feature capable of 
passing for a country Scot. ‘The couple 
were engagingly ignorant, and had never 
heard of Scotland, so it was no surprise to 
learn that they knew nothing of the famous 
son of that country who had once “ hurried 
over his midday meal” in the dining- 
room where we were endeavouring to 
instruct Madame Rivet in the gentle art of 
brewing tea. ‘The Rivets had been four 
years in possession of the inn at the time 
of Stevenson’s visit, and I should judge 
that the place had changed in no essential 
feature, though I missed the portrait of 
the host’s nephew, Regis Senac, ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor of Fencing and Champion of the 
Two Americas,” mentioned by Stevenson. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
continued.-our journey from Goudet, intent 
on reaching that evening the lake of 
Bouchet, which Stevenson had selected as 
the camping-place for the first night of 
his travels. ‘The highway to Ussel is one 
of the most beautiful on the whole route, 
lying through a wide and deep glen simi- 
lar to many that exist in the Scottish 
Highlands, but again unlike the latter in 
its numerous terraces, which bear eloquent 
witness to the industry of the country-folk. 

Along this road, where on our right the 
terraces climbed upwards to the naked 
basalt, and on the other side of the 
valley, now flooded with a pale yellow 
sunset which picked out the childen at 
play tending a scanty herd of cattle on the 
hillside, Stevenson had some of his bitter- 
est experiences with that thrawn jade 
Modestine. We, fortunate in our more 
docile mounts, made excellent progress 
to Ussel, after walking a good two miles 
on foot. 

When we arrived at Costaros, a dismal 
little town on the highway between Le 
Puy and Pradelles, the evening was 
wearing out under a leaden sky, promising 
the stragglers from the market good use 
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for their bulky umbrellas ; and we had 
still eight kilométres of rough country 
roads between us and the lake. Stevenson, 
in his heart-breaking struggles with the 
wayward ass, must have crossed the high- 
wayin the dark some little distance south 
of Costaros to have arrived at the village 
of Bouchet St. Nicolas, two miles beyond 
the lake ; and as we urged forward in the 
rain which now fell pitilessly and turned 
the darkling mountains into phantom 
masses smoking with mist, we could 
appreciate to the full the satisfaction 
with which he abandoned his quest of 
the lake and spent his first night snug at 
the inn of Bouchet. 

“T had been told,” says “ R.L.S.,” “that 
the neighbourhood of the lake was un- 
inhabited except by trout.” He travelled 
in the days before the Syadicate a’Jnitiative 
du Velay, which I shall ever bless for its 
chalet by the Lac du Bouchet, whose 
lighted window two weary pilgrims des- 
cried that night with joy unspeakable. 
Our arrival was the cause of no small 
commotion to the good folk who kept 
this two-storied wooden hostel. When 
we told the landlady in a fireside gossip 
that we had come from Le Monastier by 
way of St. Martin and Goudet, she was 
highly amused, and her daughter, a rosy- 
faced wench, laughed heartily at the 
thought of anybody visiting such places. 
The lake of Bouchet —ah, that was another 
matter! Lakes were few in France, and 
this one well worth seeing. ‘There were 
many lakes in Scotland? Beaucoup de 
lacs? Ma foi! ‘This was news indeed, 
and they wondered why we had come so 
far to see this of Bouchet—as we did our- 
selves, when next morning we surveyed 
a tiny sheet of water almost circular, no 
more than two miles in circumference 
and quite featureless. It is simply the 
crater of an ancient volcano, and receives 
its water from some underground springs, 
there being no obvious source of supply. 
The lake, at an altitude of 4,000 feet, is 
higher than the surrounding country. 

When we awoke in the morning and 
made ready for our departure the out- 
look was grey and the air bit shrewdly 
as the tooth of winter. Had the day 
promised better, we should have struck 
south from the lake to Bouchet St. 
Nicolas, at whose inn Stevenson uncorked 
a bottle of Beaujolais, inviting his host to 
join him in drinking it, and the innkeeper 
would take little, saying, “I am an 
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amateur of such wine, do you see ?—and 
I am capable of leaving you not enough.” 
3ut the way thither is no better than a 
bullock-track, and several miles of similar 
road lie between Bouchet and the high- 
way ; so, with a lowering sky ominous of 
more rain and the assurance of the land- 
lady at the chalet that for three weeks the 
country had been soaking, we determined 
not to risk the bullock-track, and retraced 
our path to Costaros, passing on the way 
numerous ox-waggons laden with timber. 
Southward of Costaros even on a bright 
summer day the road must appear bleak 
and cheerless, and that morning our chief 
desire was to move along it as quickly as 
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sorry that Stevenson did not yield to the 
urging of the landlady of the inn to visit 
Our Lady of Pradelles, “ who performed 
many miracles, although she was of 
wood,” for his impressions of the place 
could not have failed to be peculiarly 
piquant. 

From Pradelles to Langogne is a long 
and deep descent, and while walking with 
our machines down an unrideable path, a 
young woman on a terrace near the road 
came forward to greet us, tripping un- 
expectedly over the tether of a goat, but 
landing naturally and softly on the ground, 
where after her moment’s surprise she 
smilingly asked, “Ou adlez-vous pro- 

















“1 came down the hill to where Goudet stands in a green end of a valley.” 


we could. By the time we had reached 
the hamlet of La Sauvetat we had again 
joined the track of ‘*R. L.S.,” where, now 
armed with a goad, he drove his donkey : 
“The perverse little devil, since she would 
not be taken with kindness, must even go 
with pricking.” We had but to sit in our 
saddles and wheel rapidly down the long 
and exhilarating descent to Pradelles, a 
very tumbledown village with a great 
shabby square lying at an angle of almost 
forty-five degrees. The town occupies a 
little corrie on the hillside, perched here 
at an altitude of 3,800 feet above sea 
level. 

The interior of the church of Notre 
Dame is quaint and unusual, and one is 


mener ?”-—more usually our bucolic greet- 
ing than “ Dow ’st gue vous venezs ?”— 
the latter ‘‘sacramental phrase,” which 
Stevenson mentions, being possibly sug- 
gested in his case by the odd appearance 
of the traveller and his beast of 
burden. The bridge across the Allier at 
Langogne, where he met the “‘lassie of some 
seven or eight ” who demanded whence he 
came, is now a crazy ruin, and a service- 


able modern structure spans the river 
some little distance to the west of it. 
He furnishes no information about his 


stay at Langogne, where I suspect him of 
having slept at one of the inns. 

His track now lay somewhat to the 
west of the Allier, as he made for the 
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little village of Cheylard lEvéque, on 
the borders of the Forest of Mercoire ; and 
in this stage of his journey he was more 
than usually faithful to his ideal of travel : 
“For my part, I travel not to go any- 
where, but to go. I travel for travel’s 
sake. The great affair is to move; to 
feel the needs and hitches of our life 
more nearly; to come down off this 
feather-bed of civilisation, and find the 
globe granite underfoot and strewn with 
cutting flints.”. There was no need for 
his quitting the highway, since his further 
objective lay due south through the 
pleasant valley 
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In late September it would bear a very 
different aspect, and Stevenson tells us that 
“a more unsightly prospect at this season 
of the year it would be hard to fancy. 
Shelving hills rose round it on all sides, 
here dabbled with wood and fields, there 
rising to peaks alternately naked and hairy 
with pines. ‘The colour throughout was 
black or ashen, and came to a point in the 
ruins of the castle of Luc, which pricked 
up impudently from below my feet, 
carrying on a pinnacle a tall white statue 
of Our Lady.” ‘There is now a railway 
station at Luc, the line running near the 

road all the way 





of the Allier. 
But his diversion 
among the by- 
ways was rich in 
adventure, and 
furnished him 
with material for 
perhaps his best 
chapter, “A 
Camp in_ the 
Dark.” He had 
the good fortune 
to lose his way 
after nightfall, 
and to be forced 
to camp in a 
wood of pines 
in happy ignor- 
ance of his 
whereabouts. 
When next 
morning he did 
reach Cheylard 
he was fain to 
confess that ‘it 
seemed little 








to La Bastide ; 
and as we con- 
tinued south- 
ward that sunny 
June day it was 
only the. shrill 
noise of the 
crickets and the 
unusual —quilt- 
work of the 
diligently — hus- 
banded hillsides 
that told us we 
were not looking 
on a Perthshire 
landscape. Ina 
sweet corner of 
the valley lies 
La Bastide, a 
drowsy little 
town despite its 
long connection 
with the railway, 
which _ existed 
even at the time 
of Stevenson’s 








worthy of all 
this searching.” 
With a less keen appetite for losing our- 
selves in a maze of muddy bullock-tracks, 
we pressed forward through the fresh 
green valley to Luc, and here rejoined 
the path of our adventurer once more. 
“Why any one should desire to visit 
either Luc or Cheylard is more than 
my much inventing spirit can suppose.” 
Thus our vagabond ; but journeying at a 
more genial season of the year we found 
the neighbourhood of Luc not devoid of 
beauty. The valley of the Allier is here 
broken into wide and picturesque gorges, 
and in many ways the scenery is remi- 
niscent of Glencoe, where Alec Breck 
and David Balfour dodged the redcoats. 


Chateau Beaufort, near Goudet. visit. 


Here, he tells 
us, “I was directed to leave the river, 
and follow a road that mounted on the 
left among the hills of Vivrais, the 
modern Ardéche; for I was now come 
within a little way of my strange desti- 
nation, the ‘Trappist monastery of Our 
Lady of the Snows.” ‘Thither we shall 
follow his steps more nearly than usual, 
as the road is too steep to admit of 
our cycling. For some distance the route 
lies through a great forest of pines, but 
when the crest of the hill is gained 
a far-reaching prospect greets the eye. 
“The sun came out as I left the shelter 
of a pine wood,” writes “R. L. S.,” “and 
I beheld suddenly a fine wild landscape 
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to the south. High rocky hills, as blue 
as sapphire, closed the view, and between 
these lay ridge upon ridge, heathery, 
craggy, the sun glittering on veins of 
rock, the underwood clambering in the 
hollows as rude as God made them at 
the first.” Only when the snow comes 
down and mantles these abundant hills 
would this description not apply. It is 
a perfect picture of what we saw. Pre- 
sently we noted with no small satisfaction 
the white statue of the Virgin, which, 
standing by the highway at a point where 
a side road strikes northward through 
the pines, “directed the traveller to 
Our Lady of the Snows.” 
‘“T have rarely 
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romance—Trappists in the Timber Trade 
suggests a heading tor a “snippet” 
periodical ; and if the monks were silent, 
here, at least, were noises that smote 
unpleasantly on the ear. 

We were told by an old man to go 
round to the chief gateway, and there 
summon the Brother Porter by ringing 
the bell, if we wished to visit the mon- 
astery. This we did with something of 
that “quaking heart ” to which Stevenson 
confesses in the same act, for the clamour 
of a bell which one rings in a great silent 
building seems fraught with news of an 
offence for which one stands to receive 
the penalty. Nor do one’s spirits rise 

when a little shutter 





approached anything 
with more unaffected 
terror than the 
monastery of Our 
Lady of the Snows. 
This is to have had 
a Protestant educa 
tion,” says Stevenson, 


as he recalls the 
feeling produced 
within him by the 
clanging of a_ bell 
at the monastery 
while he was not 


yet in sight of it. 
No bells clanged as 
we descended the 
road which Father 
Apollinaris was. still 
in the act of making 
when Stevenson 
countered him. 


en- 


We 








in the door is opened, 
and a grizzly whis- 


kered face in a 
brown hood peers 
through, demanding 
your business. All 
was well, however, 
and the Brother 
Porter admitted us 


to the courtyard, and 
summoned the Guest- 
Father, who proved 
himself a vivacious 
and interesting com- 
panion, showing us 
reverently the various 
noteworthy features 
of the chapel and 
the chapterhouse, the 
library, the refectory, 
and the dormitory. 
As our guide was 








emerged at length 
from the shelter of 
the trees into a wide hollow of land 
from which on every side the hills rose 
up, and where on our right were the 


outer walls of the monastery, plain 
plastered buildings with little barred 


windows on the ground floor, and a row 
without bars in the second story. On 
our left was a large saw-mill, where steam 
Saws were giving shrill advertisement of 
their use. Several monks were among 
the workers at the mill, and a brown- 
coated figure was walking along the road 
that opened on our left beyond the 
timber sheds to some large white build- 
ings which, as we learned afterwards, 
composed the farm belonging to the 
monastery. The first impression was 
not exactly to touch one’s feeling for 


Spire of Our Lady of Pradelles. 





most anxious to im- 
press upon us, the 
chapel was remarkable for the simplicity 
of its furnishing. ‘“‘ C’est tres simple, tres 
simple,” he said earnestly, pointing out 
that even the abbot’s crozier was a piece 
of simple wood carving, the gift of some 
American admirer. We learned with 
regret that Father Apollinaris, “‘so good 
and so simple,” had been dead five years. 
Our room—for we were readily granted 
a lodging for the night—contained two 
single beds and the barest necessities. 
It was on the first floor to the left of the 
gateway, and after bestowing our luggage 
we returned to the church to be present 
at vespers, our friend of the cowl pro- 
mising to come for us when supper was 
ready. 
The monks, seated in their chairs, sang 
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“those majestic old Gregorian chants 
that, wherever you may hear them, seem 
to build up cathedral walls about you.” 
This fine phrase of Meredith’s exactly 
describes the sensation of the service we 
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neighbourhood of Bleymard, and coming 
there at sunset we found that town so 
mean and featureless that we had no wish 
to pass the evening there. But a per- 
verse fate had decreed that we should 

















Our Lady of the Snows, 


listened to that evening ; and it was almost 
with regret we allowed ourselves to be 
carried off to the gross celebration in 
the strangers’ room on the right of the 
gateway, where a meal of soup, omelets, 
potatoes, walnuts, figs, cheese, bread and 
wine had been prepared for us, and 
required none of the apologics wherewith 
it was submitted. In this same room 
“R. L. S.” had his warm discussions on 
politics and religion with some boarders 
and an Irish retrattant; but the Irish- 
man seems to have departed long ago, 
and we were the only strangers within 
the gates. 

In the morning we made a swift descent 
to La Bastide, and by way of Chasseradés, 
where Stevenson slept in the common 
bedroom of the inn, reached Le Bley- 
mard late in the afternoon, passing 
through a country of bare hills and poor 
villages clustered in gusty hollows or 
hanging like swallows’ nests on craggy 
slopes. The valley of the Lot, though 
rich and beautiful westward to Mende, 
possesses no elements of charm in the 


make close and undesired acquaintance 
with the place. The hotel where we 
thought to dine had been burned down 
three months before, and the only hostel 
was a frowsy roadside inn opposite the 
gaunt and grimy ruins of the ‘‘ Hotel du 
Lot.” Blue-smocked yokels were loung- 
ing on rude benches and spitting freely 
in the dirty common-room, while un- 
washed women were busy in the gloomy 
kitchen. But two decently dressed men 
sat sipping absinthe at the door, and 
they assured us that the place was ‘ well 
managed” ; so we took our courage in 
hand, and decided to patronise the es- 
tablishment, for we learned that it would 
be impossible to cross the Lozere, a 
mountain some thousand feet higher than 
Ben Nevis, that night. All next day it 
rained steadily, and the Lozére was 
wrapped in dense mists, But we con- 
trived to pass the time somehow in our 
bedroom-—the only clean place in the 
auberge—and indeed we had become so 
friendly with the absinthe-drinkers that 
another day would have found us quite 


















at home, so soon does the wayfarer adapt 
himself to circumstances. But, I confess, 
it was with high spirits that we hailed a 
clearing sky on the morning of the second 
day, and bade a joyous adieu to Bley- 
mard. 

In little more than a mile beyond the 
town the road becomes unrideable, and 
for some miles we had to plod upwards 
on foot in a wild and rocky gorge with 
the merest trickle of water below. The 
tiny hamlet of Malavieille, about half-way 
up the mountain-side, is the highest point 
permanently inhabited. It is a mere 
handful of dark-grey houses, covered 
on slates and walls with a vivid yellow 
fungus. 

When we had come within sight of the 
Baraque de Secours we had reached a 
kind of tableland reaching east and west for 
many miles. Eastward lay the pine-woods 
in which Stevenson spent one of his 
most tranquil nights, as described in his 
chapter “A Night among the Pines.” 
It was there that, awakening in‘ the 
morning, he beheld the daybreak along 


the mountain tops of Vivarais—“a 
solemn glee possessed my mind at this 
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on the turf as he went along pieces of 
money, “until I had left enough for my 
night’s lodging.” Some of the coins may 
be there to this day, for there is small 
human commerce at this altitude, a 
shepherd or two being the only folk we 
saw until we arrived at the shelter which 
we had seen for more than half an hour, 
while we cycled arduously toward it. 
The Baraque is a plain two-storied 
building, with a rough stone wall and 
porch enclosing a muddy yard. It stands 
at a height of over five thousand feet, 
and is thus higher than the summit of 
Ben Nevis. Westward the Lozére swells 
upward, a great treeless waste, to its 
highest point, the Pic de Finiels, 5600 
feet above the sea-level ; while a splendid 
mass of volcanic origin uprears its craggy 
head some little distance to the south- 
east. “ ‘The view, back upon the northern 
Gevaudan,” says Stevenson, writing of 
what he saw as he passed near this point, 
“extended with every step: scarce a tree, 
scarce a house, appeared upon the fields 
of wild hill that ran north, east, and west, 
all blue and gold in the haze and sunlight 
of the morning.” And then in a little, 

















On the Lozére: The Baraque de Secours. 


gradual and lovely coming in of day.” 
And it was there, too, that, out of 
thankfulness for his night’s rest, he laid 





when he commenced the descent towards 
the valley of the Tarn, he says: “A step 
that seemed no way more decisive than 
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and forks; but here at 
this house in the wilds 
our table was precisely as 
Stevenson describes, and 
the bread being hard it 
was a temptation to break 
it across the knee like a 
piece of wood. 

We went forward into 
the country of the Cami- 
sards along a well-made 


road, which gangs of 
labourers were leisurely 


repairing. So good are 
these mountain roads, and 
so diligently tended, that 
one is inclined to think 
they are used chiefly for 
the transit of stones to 
keep them in repair. ‘That 
on which we travelled has 
been made since Modes- 
tine and her driver footed 
it through this same 
valley. In less than a mile 
from the Baraque it 
begins to sweep swiftly 
downward. Stevenson 
thus describes his de- 
scent: ‘A sort of track 
appeared, and began to 








The main street of Le Bleymard. 


many other steps that had preceded it 
—and, ‘like stout Cortez when, with 
eagle eyes, he stared on the Pacific,’ I 
took possession, in my Own name, of a 
new quarter of the world. For behold, 
instead of the gross turf rampart I had 
been mounting for so long, a view into 
the hazy air of heaven, and a land of 
intricate blue hills below my feet.” As 
he makes no mention of the Baraque, 
I venture to suppose it had not then been 
built, for one so eager of new experience 
would not have missed the opportunity 
of resting on his way at this high-set 
hostel. 

There is one respect in which the 
Cevennoishave progressed since Stevenson 
went among them. He writes: “In 
these hedge-inns the traveller is expected 
to eat with his own knife—unless he ask, 
no other will be supplied ; with a glass, a 
whang of bread, and an iron fork, the 
table is completely laid.” Not so had 
we found it in any of the inns we visited 
—all had risen to the dignity of knives 


go down a_ breakneck 
slope, turning like a cork- 
screw as it went. It led 
into a valley between falling hills, stubbly 
with rocks like a reaped field of corn, and 
floored further down with green meadows. 
I followed the track with precipitation ; 
the steepness of the slope, the continual 
agile turning of the line of descent, and 
the old unwearied hope of finding some- 
thing new in a new country, all comprised 
to lend me wings. Yet a little lower 
and a stream began, collecting _ itself 
together out of many fountains, and 
soon making a glad noise among the 
hills. Sometimes it would cross the track 
in a bit of waterfall, with a pool, in 
which Modestine refreshed her feet. ‘The 
whole descent is like a dream to me, so 
rapidly was it accomplished. I had 
scarcely left the summit ere the valley 
closed round my path, and the sun beat 
upon me, walking in a stagnant lowland 
atmosphere.” 

Our road brought us at length to Pont 
de Montvert, “ of bloody memory,” which 
lies in a green and rocky hollow among 
the hills. ‘To Stevenson “ the place, with 
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its houses, its lanes, its glaring river bed, 
wore an indescribable air of the south.” 
Why so, he was unable to say, as he 
justly observes that it would be difficult 
to tell in what particular it differed from 
Monastier, or Langogne, or even from 
Bleymard. One of the first buildings the 
traveller encounters is the little Protestant 
temple perched on the rocky bank of the 
river, and perhaps it was again the Pro- 
testant education of “ R. L. S.” that led him 
to note a higher degree of intelligence 
among the inhabitants than he had found 
in the purely Catholic villages. For my 
part, with the best will to mark the differ- 
ence, I found little to choose between the 
Catholic and Camisard townships, unless 
it were a more obvious effort after cleanli- 
ness in some of the latter. 

Pont de Montvert is memorable as the 
place where the Covenanters of France 
struck the first blow against their Romish 
persecutors ; here they “ slew their Arch- 
bishop Sharpe.” The Protestant pastor, 
a fresh-faced man of sixty, with a 
short white beard, and wearing no outward 
symbol of office, but dressed in an 
ordinary jacket suit and cloth cap, we 
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at the “roaring table d@héte” and was 
pleased to find three of the women pass- 
ably good-looking, that being more than 
an average for any town in the Highlands 
of France. Our pastor—his wife and 
golden-haired daughter also—was more 
interested in discussing Stevenson’s travels 
than the religious conditions of his district, 
a subject on which my companion, a 
pastor from “the Celtic fringe,” was 
athirst for information. 

To my vicarious questions regarding 
the position of the Reformed Church I 
received the barest answers; there was 
no glowing enthusiasm ches /e pasteur for 
the Camisards, who, a stone’s throw from 
where we sat, stabbed, with many super- 
fluous thrusts, the Archpriest Du Chayla, 
their most brutal persecutor. But Steven- 
son and his donkey—ah, that was another 
matter! He knew all about them, to the 
year, the day, the hour, of the quaint 
and curious visit; he was himself only 
two years established in his charge at 
the time. And Clarisse! We knew, of 
course, what Stevenson had said of her ? 
Would we care to see her photograph ?>— 
she was now married and settled in 

















“It was but a humble place called La Vernéde.” 


found at his house in a building on 
Directly 
across the rock-strewn river-course was the 
Hotel des Cevennes, where Stevenson sat 


the river-side, near the bridge. 


another town, with a considerable family 
growing around her. 

“What shall I say of Clarisse?” he 
writes. ‘“‘She waited the table with a 
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heavy placable nonchalance, like a_per- 
forming cow; her great grey eyes were 
steeped in amorous langour; her mouth 
had a curl; her nostrils spoke of dainty 
pride; her cheek fell into strange and 
interesting lines. It was a face capable 
of strong emotion, and, with training, it 
offered the promise of delicate sentiment. 

Before I left I assured Clarisse of 
hearty admiration. She took it like milk, 
without embarrassment or wonder, merely 
looking at me steadily with her great 
eyes; and I own the result upon myself 
was some confu- 
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camped for the night, having to scramble 


up some sixty feet above the place he had 
selected for himself, which was as high 
as that from the road, before he could 
find another terrace with space enough 
for his donkey. He was awakened in the 
morning by peasants coming to prune the 
trees, and after going down to the river 
for his morning toile-—“ To wash in one 
of God’s rivers in the open air seems to 
me a sort of cheerful solemnity or semi- 
pagan act of worship”-——he went on his 
way “with a light and peaceful heart, 

and sang psalms to 





sion.” 

Out of Pont de 
Montvert the road 
rises steadily uphill 
past the Catholic 
church—the town 
being about equally 
divided in the 
matter of religion 
—for close on two 
miles, and then it 
is a long and gentle 
descent to Florac. 
In no respect has 
the road changed 


since Stevenson 
wrote of it; nor is 
there any likeli- 
hood that it will 
be altered ere the 
crack of doom. 


“ A smooth sandy 
ledge, it runs about 
halfway between 
the summit of the 
cliffs and the river 
in the bottom of 








the spiritual ear as 
I advanced.” 
Some little way 
from where he had 
slept he fore- 
gathered with an 
old man in a 
brown _ nightcap, 
‘*clear-eyed, 
weatherbeaten, 
with a faint, excited 
smile,” who said to 
him after a while, 
“Connaisses-vous le 
Seigneur?” ‘The 
old fellow was de- 
lighted when the 
donkey driver 
answered, “ Yes, I 
know Him; He is 
the best of my ac 
quaintances,” and 
together they jour 
neyed on, discuss 
ing the spiritual 
condition of the 
country folk. 








the valley; and I 
went in and out, as 
I followed it, from 
bays of deep shadow into promontories of 
afternoon sun. ‘This was a pass like that 
of Killiecrankie ; a deep turning gully in 
the hills, with the Tarn making a wonder- 
ful hoarse uproar far below, and craggy 
summits standing in the sunshine high 
above.” 

The slopes of the valley have been 
terraced almost to the skyline, not for 
baby fields of wheat, but to furnish ground 
for chestnut trees that clothe the hills with 
rich and sombre foliage, and give forth ‘‘a 
faint sweet perfume” which tinctures the 
air with balsamic breath. It was on a 
terrace under one of these trees that he 


Clarisse. 


“Thus, talking like 
Christian and 
Faithful by the 
way, he and I came upon a hamlet by 
the Tarn. It was but a humble place, 
called La Vernéde, with less than a dozen 
houses, and a Protestant chapel on a 
knoll. Here he dwelt: and here, at the 
inn, I ordered my breakfast. The inn 
was kept by an agreeable young man, a 
stonebreaker on the road, and his sister, 
a pretty and engaging girl.” 

We found this little hamlet even smaller 
than we had expected—some half-dozen 
houses and a tiny place of worship, the 
whole lying below the level of the main 
road, so that one could have thrown a 
stone on their roofs, well-tilled fields and 
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meadows stretching down to the river. A 
cantonnier who was busy breaking stones 
by the roadway helped us to identify the 
place, and was proud to confess himself 
a Protestant in common with the little 
handful of his  fellow-villagers. The 
country grows richer and more fruitful 
as we approach Florac, passing on our 
way the old castle of Miral and a 
picturesque church, compounded of an 
ancient battlkemented monastery, and 
some modern buildings with a tall tower. 

Florac is a small town of white houses, 
cuddled between the eastern front of the 
Causse Mejean and the western foothills 
of the Cevennes, with the river Tarnon, 
joined by the Mimente to the south, 
running northward on its outskirts. ‘There 
are only two thousand inhabitants, but 
the number and excellence of Florac’s 
hotels are accounted for by its being an 
important centre for tourists visiting the 
gorges of the Tarn, which, totally unknown 
to the outer world at the time of Steven- 
son’s journey, are now admitted to present 
the finest scenery in Europe. Our French 
guidebook frankly stated that Florac is a 
place “ of few attractions,” but “R. L. S.” 
makes the most of these in a sentence or 
two, describing the town as possessing 
“an old castle, an alley of planes, many 
quaint sweet corners, and a live fountain 
welling from the hills.” 

The track of “R. L. S.” now lay along 
the valley of the Mimente, which branches 
eastward a little way south of Florac, and 
penetrates a country very similar to that 
traversed between the Loztre and _ this 
point. It was only a few miles from 
Florac that he spent his last night @ Za 
belle étoile in the valley of this little river, 
noting in one of his finest sentences the 
coming of night: ‘‘A grey pearly evening 
shadow filled the glen; objects at a little 
distance grew indistinct and melted 
bafflingly into each other ; and the dark- 
ness was rising steadily like an exhalation.” 
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At Cassagnas he was in the very heart of 
the Camisard country, where there is little 
to engage one but the historic associations 
of the district. At St. Germain de 
Calbérte, six miles to the south-west, 
reached by a rough and difficult road 
more suitable for the foot than the wheel, 
he slept at the inn, and next afternoon 
(Thursday, October 3rd) he accomplished 
the eight remaining miles through the 
waterless valley of the Gardon to St. 
Jean du Gard—‘ fifteen miles and a stiff 
hill in a little beyond six hours.” 

There came the parting with the com- 
panion of his travels, Modestine finding 
a ready purchaser at much below prime 
cost. “For twelve days we had been 
fast companions,” he writes on his last 
page: “we had travelled upwards of a 
hundred and twenty miles, crossing several 
respectable ridges, and jogged along with 
our six legs by many a rocky and many 
a boggy by-road. After the first day, 
although sometimes I was hurt and distant 
in manner, I still kept my patience ; and 
as for her, poor soul! she had come 
to regard me as a’‘god. She loved to 
eat out of my hand. She was patient, 
elegant in form, the colour of an ideal 
mouse, and inimitably small. Her faults 
were those of her sex; her virtues were 
her own. Farewell, and if for ever 
Father Adam wept when he sold her to 
me ; after I had sold her in my turn I 
was tempted to follow his example ; and 
being ‘alone with the stage driver and 
four or five agreeable young men, I did 
not hesitate to yield to my emotion.” 

We are to imagine our “R. L. S.” thus 
tearfully occupied in the stage-coach 
bearing him east to Alais, an important 





industrial town on the main line north- 
ward through Le Puy, whither there is 
no call to follow him. We have the 


romantic regions of the Causses and the 
Tarn gorges still to explore. Our way, 
no longer a pilgrim’s path, lies west. 
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BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


and. 


ONTH lapsed into month, after 
the colonists’ ball at Wilmington 
andthe mysterious disappearance 

of Major Macleod. Every effort to solve 
this mystery had _ failed. 
screaming in the woods had been followed 
in the hope that below this or that tree, 
among these mossed boulders, under the 
slope of this lichened scaur, or in the 
haven of this cavernous cleft, a body 
might be found. 

At last it was commonly accepted that 
Alexander Macleod had come to his end in 
Blue-grass Swamp. Everything pointed 
to that conclusion. ‘The swamp was not 


far from the road which led from Wil- 
mington to the lonely farm-steading 


where the Major had lodged while his 
sisters house was given over to the 
Macdonalds ; and on a night so dark as 
that which had followed the ball of 
welcome it might well have happened 
that a careless or preoccupied horseman 
should ride unaware on to the quaking 
terror. If so, the inference was that the 
rider had been thrown by the startled 
horse, and perhaps hurled headlong into 
the ooze, to be suffocated at once, or 
had been hurt or made insensate, and so 
unable to evade the cold gathering grip of 
the morass. The mare herself had been 
found, many miles away, exhausted with 
fear as well as weariness, the finder 
declared: though that evidence meant 
little, for the mare was young, and her 
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flanks could not but be sweated after a wild 
gallop through the night. What puzzled 
farmer Urijah Wakeman was that the 
bridle was snapped, and above a great 
double knot, which indicated that the 
mare had been fastened to a tree or other 
holdfast. His slow mind took so long to 
meditate this problem that days followed 
days while he still “ turned it over” ; then 
one day, it occurred to him to speak of 
this thing. But now it was too late, 
he thought. And what good could it do? 
and ought he not to have spoken days 
upon days ago—upon the morrow itself of 
the death-ride? So he kept the matter 
to himself ; and when he died that Christ- 
mastide, of a long-threatened second- 
stroke, it was still in his mind as one of 
the things demanding a subtler intelli- 
gence than his to unravel. 

Of course some suspicion (and in the 
minds of not afew) rested on Alasdair 
Stuart. This was not alone because of 
his known jealousy of Major Macleod ; 
nor even from the not very inculpating 
fact that none remembered to have seen 
him at the ball after the swoon of Anne’s 
sister, and the later quiet withdrawal of 
Mistress Flora herself. Nor had any 
fared with him on the highway, or met 
him on Cross Creek or Wilmington by- 
roads. On the other hand, all this was 
natural enough. Even those affected in 
suspicion against ‘Tynaree admitted that, 
as the ball had been kept up with feverish 
gaiety to the last, and as almost none 
had left earlier, and, moreover, as only a 
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very few had occasion to leave Wilmington 
town, and that few by way of Cross 
Creek, it was no evidence against ‘l'ynaree 
that none had seen him go or had met 
with him. 

An incertitude of suspicion lingered be- 
cause of the aspect of the man himself. 
True, he had been seen of many in 
Wilmington on the morrow of the ball, 
and had not appeared in any anxiety 
beyond the common distress concerning 
the lost Major, with a pallor and weariness 
that might (as with others) be due to the 
late hours and excitements ever since the 
Baliol had anchored in Cross Creek. But 
as day followed day it was noticed that 
the pallor had deepened, and that the 
aspect of a worn anxiety had come upon 
the handsome, mobile face. ‘The furtive, 
flame-hiding eyes, too, were more restless 
than before. And one or two closer 
observers noticed that Tynaree, though 
he spoke often of going back to his place 
beyond the woods of Upper Richmond, 
never left Wilmington on horseback or 
afoot, and that at, night there were never 
any lights in the lower part of his house. 
Why did Tynaree sit no more in the 
favourite room that was his parlour? 
Many asked that. 

For the rest, there was nothing more to 
be said than that Thomas Bradshaw, the 
smith, had been kept awake for a long 
time by the strange and troublous baying 
of a hound opposite ‘“‘ 
Mr. Stuart on the night of the ball, and 
that at a late hour, upon midnight indeed, 
or further in the night. He would have 
gone to see whose hound it was, and the 
reason of the long menacing baying, just 
at that place, at that hour, had it not 
been for lumbago, which held him in such 
close grip that he alone of all the hale folk 
could not join in the welcome to Mistress 
Flora Macdonald and her company. 

But all this amounted to no proof of 
complicity in wrong : to scrupulous minds, 
indeed, there was not room in fairness for 
a suspicion to be fastened to a fair name. 
And in truth the reaction came, and by 
Christmas none whispered openly against 
Mr. Stuart of Tynaree. 

Two persons only would not unbend, 
even though one at least occasionally met 
him, either in the roads or in the Mac- 
donalds’ house. Anne Macdonald had no 
Wish to grieve either father or mother, 
and so thus hid in her heart her own ob- 
Scure resentment and mistrust. But Miss 
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Macleod would have no compromise. 
She refused to admit Mr. Stuart when he 
called ; she did not see him in the high- 
ways ; in a room, if he too were there, she 
ignored him. 

And, in truth, at the dawn of that new 
year of 1775, men had more than enough 
to think of without a continual recurrence 
to a mystery that, to all seeming, lay only 
with Blue-grass Swamp and with God. 
For the air was charged with rumour. 

New Year’s Day itself was like a morn- 
ing in August when the day’s coming 
thunders are heralded by an oppressive 
sense of storm and danger to come. 
Everywhere men were said to be arming, 
but nowhere so steadfastly and silently as 
in the maritime regions, from the Charles 
to Cape Hatteras. Would the King’s 
troops really be sent to quell the whispers 


that went up from the woods of the 
Americas? Would the guns of King 


George really open fire along the shores 
where the Pilgrim Fathers had sailed ? 
Would the colonists longer endure the 
doing of injustice and the perilous 
arrogance of those who thought to bridle 
the wind and put a yoke upon the spirit 
of free men? Could the colonists con- 
spire in revolt? Could they withstand 
and endure defeat, and yet in the end 
conquer? Nay, was not the deepest 
question whether the Island England over- 
sea was not blindly severing herself from 
the New England who could bear much, 
because sprung of her loins, but not dis- 
honour ? 

These matters and the like were 
bruited about the townships and farm- 
steads and by the long shores, till even 
in the remotest parts there was a sense of 
coming trouble. 

The Macdonalds themselves had moved, 
before the New Year was come, to the 
home Allan Macdonald had purchased on 
the borders of Richmond and Montgomery 
Counties. The tract of land was sold by 
its owner, one Caleb Touchstone, under 
an Indian name; but to Allan and Flora 
Macdonald there was no home music in 
the wild name of the woodland folk, and 
so they called it Killiegray, as it is now 
written, though then it was Killaghraidh, 
which in the Gaelic signifies “The little 
place of our love.” 

Of course the noise of the common 
rumour in those troublous days whispered 
along the maple woods around Killiegray, 
or came on the wind. In the homestead 
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itself, however, less and less was said 
among the elders, for a division of thought 
was come. Allan Macdonald leaned all 
one way, to the side of the Royalists: 
Mistress Flora leaned to the side of the 
colonists, for she saw clearly that the 
hearts of these exiles and New Englanders 
would follow a shepherd called Freedom, 
who for ever keeps his flocks of hopes and 
ideals on the hills of the human heart. 

It was, to her, a more keen disappoint- 
ment than she would allow to herself 
that her husband accepted an offer which 
came to him from General Martin of 
Boston. She had done her utmost to 
dissuade ; but Kingsburgh, or rather, now, 
Killiegray (though that habit of nomen- 
clature was not maintained, in the New 
World, save among the Scots newcomers), 
had been flattered by the respect shown, 
and by the great compliment of so 
honourable a post as that offered. General 
Martin himself had written to him, to tell 
of his efforts—and, as he wrote, successful 
efforts—-not only in Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, but in the Carolinas, to raise 
a body of men from among the Highland 
settlers ; that he had already mustered 
them at Boston into the Royal Highland 
Emigrant Regiment (with hopes of more 
to join); that the force of Royal High- 
landers was intended to aid General Gage 
in the east of Massachusetts; and that 
the high commission of Brigadier-General 
was now offered to Allan Macdonald, 
“squire, of Killiegray, formerly of Kings- 
burgh in the Isle of Skye. 

It was in vain that Flora Macdonald 
spoke against acceptance. ‘“ This is not 
the defence of our country,” she said to 
her husband, when he tried to persuade 
her by words of her own, spoken since 
she had definitely accepted the new order 
of things, and fallen into line with the 
people of England and Scotiand in the 
solemn choice of a new dynasty. “This 
is not the defence of our country that 
is at stake,” she said; ‘but a matter, I 
greatly fear, which will bring sorrow to 
the King and disaster to his people—a 
matter wherein there is no real right to 
stand upon, and where the manner of 
standing is an offence and reproach. No 
good can come of persistence in this 
arrogant law-putting on an independent 
folk ; and no good can come to you, or 
to us, Allan, if you take up arms against 
the settlers, who will then no more be 
colonists in revolt, but the new people of 
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the Americas for the first time saying, 
‘ Yea, it shall be so,’ or, ‘ Nay, it shall not 
be so.’” 

But to all this Allan Macdonald showed 
an unwonted obstinacy. ‘The King’s 
will is the King himself,” he would reply 
oracularly, ‘‘and to that we must bow. 
I do not say that his statesmen are wise 
counsellors in this urgency ; nor, for that 
matter, counsellors of wisdom at all. But 
I hold the King to be under the Provi- 
dence of God; therefore I will not set 
myself against his decrees, so long as these 
do not outrage the principles which one 
owes to the King of kings.” 

To this there was no adequate reply. 
Flora Macdonald held the thing to her 
heart as a grief, with a deep apprehension 
as to ill to come of it, that may partly 
have been insight into the heavy sorrow 
to come to her before long, and _ partly 
have been coloured by her recollection 
of the tragic prophesyings of old Morag 
on that night when the #adio/ first swung 
at anchor in the Carolina roadstead. 

Meanwhile, the days.passed happily in 
the new home. Whatever the older 
members of the household may have 
missed in the sights and sounds that were 
as much part of the forsaken island-home 
as the odour of pot-pourri in an old jar is 
part of the sun-sweet fragrance of summer 
roses, the younger had a continual pleasure. 
All for a time kept the heather-clumps 
they had brought with them ; but in her 
room Flora Macdonald put hers carefully 
away—for it grew in her heart. 

A reconciliation of a kind had come 
about between Alasdair Stuart and the 
Killiegray household—even, outwardly at 
least, with Anne. And this, with her, 
might have been won still more to friend- 
liness but for his precipitancy. 

They were now near neighbours—that 
is to say, for forest-settlers. Only a few 
miles of the Deer Woods separated 
Killiegray and ‘Tynaree homesteads, 
though they were in different counties. 

One day Anne was riding in the open 
glades. At first her father had set his 
face against her going thus unaccompanied 
in these solitudes ; but Anne was obstinate, 
and at last even her mother was per- 
suaded that in the near woods at any rate 
there was no risk either of wild creatures 
or of wild men. In the denser primeval 
forest beyond it was a different matter. 

On this early afternoon she was glad to 
be alone, in that solitary sweet silence, 








“* Alasdair Stuart,’ began Macleod sternly, ‘you may be the son of a king, but you 
are a shame to your clan and to your race’” (p. 232). 
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and in that nimble life-spurring winter air. 
She had felt ill at ease all the morning ; 
for not only had fresh troublous rumours 
come, but after breakfast her father and 
mother had again had a painful disagree- 
ment. For the news had come, accom- 
panied by an imperative order, for the 
newly made “ Brigadier-General” to join 
the Highland regiment which General 
Martin had raised to support General 


Gage. In this parental difference Anne 
sided with her father. Her mother 


perhaps heeded this the less since she 
knew the girl’s heart was with her lost 
lover, Major Alexander Macleod. 

Anne was thinking sadly of these new 
troubles when she heard the soft thud of 
hoofs, and almost before she knew in 
what direction to look Alasdair Stuart 
rode up to her side from under the haven 
of a great clump of Spanish chestnut. 

For a strange thing, he was silent—he 
so fluent as a rule, swift in speech over 
all things as running water. When he 
spoke, it was with a catch in his voice. 

“Mistress Anne, ’tis now the third 
time of my asking. You know well how 
greatly I love you. No what do I 
say? ... indeed, you do not know—how 
can you? . but you know well how 
eagerly I have sought you, eagerly pleaded 
with you, and would do anything possible 
to win your regard, Anne, sweetheart.” 

The girl flashed her dark eyes on his 
face for a moment. “ You will be 
knowing, Mr. Stuart, on what side I am 
in this quarrel that is coming with the 
King?” 

Stuart glanced uneasily. How much, 
he wondered, did she know? Had she 
heard any rumour that he was doing his 
utmost to stir up disaffection, and even 
dissuaded many Highlanders of General 
Martin’s force from their sworn alle- 
giance ? Could she have heard by any 
chance of his having secretly accepted 
the command of what General Gage 
would no doubt call a revolutionary force ? 
Did she know that he—— 

But no, he reflected; she was 
occupied only by her own affairs. 

‘Yes, of course I know,” he answered 
slowly, ‘‘and you know that my heart is 
with you.” 

“IT was not thinking of your heart, 
Mr. Stuart, but of your loyalty and your 
sword !” 

“These are at the service of my 
Queen, Anne, and I need not be telling 


pre- 
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you that you, most dear and beautiful of 
women——” 

“Oh, I am weary of that, sir! I will 
be truly beholden to you if you will not 
speak to me again in that way.” 

** But you mus? listen, Anne-—you must! 
Do you not know, do you not see, how I 
love you? . Do you sy 

But here she turned again in her saddle, 
and looked at Alasdair Stuart. 

“Well, will you do this, the first thing 
that I ask—will you join the ‘Royal 
Highlanders,’ and go .at once with my 
father to Massachusetts, where General 
Martin has mustered the clansmen ?” 

He hesitated. She saw a flush come 
to his brow. Then, suddenly, he leaned 
eagerly, striving to take her hand. 

“ Yes,” he said—“ yes, Anne ; I will do 
that.” 

But there was no sound of assuring 
truth in his voice, though he meant it so. 

“Will you give me a token?” 

**'Yes.” 

“Then I ask it of you. Lend to me 
the King’s Ring that you value so.” 

Anne saw that Alasdair Stuart’s face 
grew pale suddenly. Looking steadfastly 
into his eyes, she saw that they quailed. 

‘Well, Mr. Stuart ?” 

“Anne... you know that I would 
do what I could ... but I cannot give 
you that thing. It——” 

‘1 did not ask you to give it to me. 
I asked you to lend it to me.” 

* Alas, it isclost.t” 

“Lost! . . . Alasdair Stuart !” 

Suddenly he leaned close, trying to 
kiss Anne, and had his arm about her 
while he whispered, in a voice hurried 
and hoarse, ‘“‘ Yes, like my heart, Anne!” 

‘How dare you!” she cried, freeing 
herself —‘‘ how dare you!” 

“Come, come, sweetheart! Dare all 
to win all, you know. You would not 
have a Stuart other than that, would you ? 
Come, dear one, let me tell you how I 
love you.” 

“* Keep back, sir.” 

Stuart seized her bridle, but at that 
Anne raised her whip and brought it 
slashing across his hand. With a cry 
he reared his horse aside. His face was 
flushed dark now, and his eyes shone. 

** After all, mistress, you have forgotten 
where we are, in these lone woods. And 





you have forgotten that you have struck 
one of Royal blood.” 
“Have done with your folly, sir ! 
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you that have forgotten where we are. 
Where else should a woman be so safe 
with a true man as in a place where is 
danger for her? If youhave Royal blood, 
as you say, show it!” 

“Aye, that I will!” he cried with a 
laugh, and again seized her, and all but 
drew the girl from her saddle. 

But at that moment his horse shied 
so suddenly as almost to unseat him. 

Alasdair Stuart swung in his saddle, 
not so much because he had lost his 
balance as from the sudden wild surge 
of blood at his heart. For there, stand- 
ing a few yards away, was a white hound 
that had suddenly emerged from a glade 
of undergrowth, crouching rather, and 
snarling in unmistakable fury and menace. 
And that hound—did he not remember 
it? could he ever forget it? Was it not 
a white hound that had followed him 
that awful night, when its baying had to 
his ears filled the whole vault of dark- 
ness, the whole world, with accusing 
sound ? 

Anne, too, was startled for a moment, 
though even in her affright she noticed 
that the great beast ignored her, and this 
notwithstanding that she was nearer it 
than was Alasdair Stuart, on whom its 
savage blood-red eyes were fixed with an 
unwincing stare. 

Suddenly Stuart wrenched his horse’s 
head round, drove his spurs into its flanks, 
and without a word or sign to his com- 
panion set off at a headlong gallop by 
the way he had come. 

The hound sprang forward, taking the 
rough fern with great leaps. But he had 
hardly leapt a score yards when he stopped 
short, as a long whistling cry came 
circling through the trees. 

At that the hound turned, and came 
slowly back. As he came near Anne 
he looked up, and to her joy gave every 
sign of pleasure and good will. Relieved 
to have thus opportunely got rid of her 
unwelcome suitor, and at the same time 
to find herself in no danger from what 
she had at first taken to be a white wolf, 
she sprang impulsively from her saddle, 
_ and put out her right hand to the hound’s 

great head. 

Almost at once it began to move away, 
and, she saw, expected to be followed. 
For a brief while she hesitated ; then, 
slipping the bridle over her left shoulder, 
she moved forward in the track of the 


hound, 
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Truth to tell, she had no time wherein 
to turn her thoughts upon what she was 
doing, or the peril to which she might be 


going. She had not even in her mind 
whether she would venture into the 


primeval forest beyond the glades if the 
hound led her to those sombre recesses, 
when, with a chill, she realised that she 
was already within the forbidden and 
mysterious precincts. But before she 
could make up her mind to turn, she 
caught sight of somewhat that sent the 
blood tumbling in her veins. 

An Indian encampment stood dis- 
closed. It was a small camp, and from 
the absence of wigwams she knew that 
the few red folk visible were nomads: 
sand of the woods, blown here by a wind 
one day, drifted away, no one knowing 
when or where, on the next. 

But this she saw only with the outward 
gaze, that takes in so much we do not 
consciously note, though often remember. 
What she saw, with the bird in her heart, 
as the Gaelic saying is, was a man, ill-clad, 
emaciated, forlorn, but a man of her own 
race, the stranger to see in that implicit 
company of the wild-wood folk (for none 
other was visible), and that man was either 
the ghost of Alexander Macleod, or her 
lost lover himself. 

It was with no strangeness, therefore, 
if in another sense with wild amazement, 
that she heard her name called. And 
even in that amazement she knew (and 
remembered later with the red tide in her 
face) that she thrilled to the voice that 
called only “‘ Anne! Anne!” 

At no time could she recall how she 
crossed that glade. It seemed to her 
that she stood at the glade-edge, and the 
next moment had her arms round Alex- 
ander Macleod’s neck, swift as a skimming 
swallow, or as the sweep of the momentary 
shadow of a hawk. 

Nor could he ever remember what 
words he cried and whispered to his new- 
found love, or if he spoke at all; or 
whether she spoke first ; or who first clasped 
each to each; or when and how it was 
that they found themselves seated on the 
bole of a fallen oak, by the side of a fire 
that had sunk into smouldering ash—hand 
in hand, staring each upon each, as 
prisoners who have met, when each 
thought to see the other no more, but are 
now free, and do not yet know more than 
that an amazing word has been spoken, 
and that they are indeed alone, and at 
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once rejoicing in and dreading the appal- 
ling newness of a relief too great for words 
or tears. 

But at the last the story was told— 
gathered up, rather, as the hunter gathers 
from the innumerable signatures of broken 
twig and crushed leaf and trodden grass 
the clear writing of the trail. The main 
facts only stood out in Anne’s mind there 
and then. Later, the detail came into 
myriad leaf along these bare boughs. 

Major Macleod had all but perished 
in Blue-grass Swamp on_ that night 
when, after the duel, Alasdair Stuart had 
treacherously thrust him into the ooze. 
But in that place, close to the cotton-tree 
that had served as a torch of death, had 
lain an Indian trapper. ‘This was a man, 
Running Water, who had a day or two 
before escaped from the tumbledown out- 
house which served Wilmington as a gaol 
for suspicious tramps and other minor 
offenders. In his escape he had sprained 
an ankle, and it was to this that the savage 
owed both his detention in Blue-grass 
Swamp and freedom from pursuit ; for he 
who leaves no trail save on the oozy ways 
of the morass is, if he but keep unseen, 
as safe as the mallard or the landrail. 
Running Water had seen the duel. At 
the first he had thought his pursuers were 
upon him, and he had muzzled with 
broom-withes his faithful white hound, 
which at his repeated signals his wood 
friends had at last sent to him to be at 
once guard and guide and comrade, till 
he should be able to make his way across 
that intricate wilderness to where the 
forest leaned to it in a long, dark, un- 
breaking wave. 

He had heard Alasdair Stuart’s return- 
ing steps, or he would have moved at 
once to save the sinking man—or, it may 
be, to take from the dead or dying man 
his knife and powder-horn or any weapon 
he might carry. But when, after the 
murderer had stolen away, and he had 
let his hound go free, and then slowly 
and cautiously crawled to the place where 
the man had been thrust into the ooze, 
he found that the dog had seized the 
victim by the coat-collar, and had dragged 
him back from the ooze, so that, at least, 
the man sank no farther. 

It had taken a long time to get the 
body out from the morass; and when 
Running Water found that life was not 
extinct, he did his best to aid the man to 
breathe again. When he looked round 


once at a sound, he saw that his hound 
was gone. At first he thought it had 
returned to the forest; but after a time 
he heard it baying monotonously, and so 
knew that it had tracked the man who 
had fled into the darkness. ‘The sound 
did not cease till an hour or more, and 
in that time he had at last re-won the 
flickering spark of life. Some time there- 
after—how long neither he nor the 
narrator could say—he was startled by 
stealthy movements. But the cry of the 
male snipe, thence iterated, reassured 
him, and he knew that some of his tribe 
had at last ventured into the swamp to 
help him. 

With this new-come help Running Water 
not only made good his escape across 
Blue-grass Swamp, but took the still un- 
conscious settler with him, 

At dawn, in the green secrecy of the 
forest, he and his carefully examined their 
prisoner. At first the elders had urged 
that he should be sent back, or left where 
he was, or, if he died, be buried at once ; 
but when a man called Grey Wolf. re- 
cognised him as a “ fighting chief ”—that 
is, as an officer in the King’s army—and 
thus a comrade of the unknown “chief” 
who had ordered his brother Swift Steps 
to be shot because of his having stolen a 
strayed horse, the opportunity for revenge 
was not to be lightly forgone. The tribe 
was of a pastoral folk, wanderers, nomads 
of the woods, and had no wish to torture 
or even to kill. But it seemed to them 
just to make captive, and perhaps enslave, 
one of the hated and feared race who 
were so swiftly ousting the red clans from 
the shore countries. 

Whatever course they might ultimately 
have decided was not left to them ; for 
the prisoner had sunk into a low fever of 
the lethargic kind so dreaded in that 
region. Day after day, week after week, 
passed, and still, if he grew no weaker, 
he grew no stronger; while a mist lay 
upon the man’s mind, so that he spoke 
no word, and, so far as they could tell, 
was troubled by no definite thoughts. 
Finally, when the tribe was some three 
hundred miles north-westward, the ailment 
had passed into a sudden violent fever. 
The red folk knew of the hue and cry 
that the palefaces of the coast had made, 
and many feared to have the man die on 
their hands. For this cause and others 
the clan had broken: the greater part 
had gone north-westward ; another section 
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had turned eastward to the Great River ; 
and only the immediate family to which 
Running Water belonged adhered to the 
plan of keeping the captive either as a 
prisoner of revenge or still more as a 


‘hostage. It had even occurred to Running 


Water that an effort might be made to 
restore the man to his people, if he should 
really be a chief and held of value. 

It was now the third week since the 
split in the tribe, and the hard winter had 
driven this remnant southward, partly in 
hope of relief from the most outlying 
settlements. For three days the captive 
had been free of fever and able to move 
about—had spoken, indeed, and shown 
that memory had come back to him. 
Major Macleod, moreover, knew a little 
of the language of this branch race of the 
scattered Delaware nation ; and as Running 
Water knew a little English, the two were 
together able to knit all the loose ends 
tangled in time and distance, forgetfulness 
and confusion. 

Finally, Anne learned, her lover had 
feared that his recovery was only a pre- 
lude to death. Two days back something 
had alarmed the small clan of Black 
Bear’s people, and all had gone away in 
the darkness before dawn, leaving only 
the broken and useless white man and 
Running Water, the latter, as they 
thought, dying, because of the festering 
wound given by a trapped infuriated lynx. 

Even after all he had ascertained from 
this savage, Major Macleod was amazed 
when he learned from Anne that he was 
now so near the settled lands. He had 
imagined himself at least a hundred 
miles north-westward, and that, he thought, 
stood for the nearest he eould te. ‘To 
hear that the Macdonalds had been for 
months settled at Killiegray was news ; 
but to learn that Killiegray was no more 
than some three or four miles from the 
Indian camp struck him with the singular 
irony by which the ordinary so often lies 
alongside the tragical and the fantastic. 
It was the stranger, perhaps, because 
he knew the place—had, indeed, once 
stopped a day or two at the original rude 
homestead of Caleb Touchstone, who had 
sold it and its lands to Allan Macdonald, 
when hunting bear. 

When, at last, each had heard from the 
other all that could then and there be 
told, Anne persuaded her lover that he 
should mount her horse while she piloted 
him to Killiegray. 
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3ut first she went over to where 
Running Water lay under a screen of 
fir-boughs. She forgot all the suffering 
that the man had indirectly caused her, 
because it was he who had saved Mac- 
leod’s life. But for him and his sleuth- 
hound, Blue-grass Swamp would have 
added another to its many victims. 

She spoke gently to the swarthy man, 
who stared at her so intently. When he 
realised that she threatened no evil to 
him or his, but spoke only in gentleness, 
promising succour, with steadfast assur- 
ance that he would neither be arrested 
nor hurt, nor in any way interfered with, 
he smiled. 

“ You his squaw, eh?” 

“No... but——” she_ began, _hesi- 
tating, and flushing under his stare. 

“He make you his squaw, eh?” 

“Yes, Running Water.” 

“You know why he fight other white 
man?” 

* Perhaps.” 

“You know what he want get from 
other white man, or hide from other white 
man ?” 

“c No.” 

“This ;” and, as he spoke, Running 
Water put his hand to his breast, and 
from a deerskin pouch brought out some- 
thing like a ring, dangling at the end of 
a slim deer-thong. ‘‘’Take that, Chief’s 
Daughter,” he said. ‘‘It is yours now. 
Give it to him, or keep it, as you like.” 

With a start, Anne recognised what he 
held cut to her, It was the King’s Ring— 
Alasdair Stuart’s treasured ring ! 

“Where did you get that, Running 
Water?” she asked eagerly. 

“Has he... yonder. . . has he told 
you what Running Water did ?” the wild 
woodlander asked in turn, with suspicion 
in his dark eyes. 

“Yes...yes. Have no fear to tell me 
what you know. If you wish it, I will not 
tell it even to Aim.” 

“That is for you, Chiefs Daughter. 
Do as you will. I found that ring in 
Wandering Cloud’s hand. He told me 
his two names, Assandara and Cloud; 
but they meant nothing to us. So we 
called him Wandering Cloud.” 

‘**When did you find it ?” 

“That night when the two white men 
fought by the flaming cotton-bush, yonder, 
away south near the sealands, where is 
the great Blue-grass Swamp. When the 


other man thrust, Assandara clutched 
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with the death-grip ; and he pulled away 
that ring, for it was held in his clenched 
hand when the hound dragged him out 
of the ooze.” 

And so the mystery was now a mystery 
no more. 

Anne frowned as she thought of the 
coward and traitor who had done such 
cruel wrong to her and hers, But now 
she could dwell on no other anxiety than 
that of her lover’s well-being. ‘Too weil 
she saw that, if she would yet save him, 
she must lose no time. 

But what need to tell of that slow, 
painful, and yet wildly happy and _ re- 
joicing faring out of the forest and through 
the glades and across the wild grey-green 
pastures, till the dogs of Killiegray were 
barking round Anne and the unknown 
friend swaying wearily on the brown mare ? 
Nor of all the gladness and wonder of 
the whole household ; nor of the prayer- 
sweet thankfulness at evenfall, and when, 
by her mother’s side, Anne sobbed herself 
to sleep, to dream without sobs—for was 
she not again in green beautiful glades, 
hearing the voice of him whom she loved, 
and he speaking low in the sweet, familiar 
Gaelic, that could say so much more, and 
so much more tenderly, than the cold, fine 
English? Nor, again, of the day that fol- 
lowed ; nor of the promise that was asked 
and given, that the marriage should not be 
long delayed, lest Major Macleod should 
have any day to answer the call of his 
general, 

Bat on the afternoon of the next day 
somewhat happened that none there ever 
forgot. : 

Anne and her mother and Alexander 
Macleod were seated in the low-roofed 
room which was the parlour, with outlook 
upon the west, when a maid entered with 
the news that Mr. Stuart of Tynaree was 
approaching on horseback. 

“Tet him be shown in,” said Mistress 
Macdonald ; “and, Margaret, see that no 
one has word with him, or tells him any- 
thing of what has happened; for I fancy 
he knows nothing, or he would not be 
riding here to-day.” 

* What will he be coming for, mother ?” 
whispered Anne, holding her mother’s 
hand, and her face gone white of a sudden. 

“ For no meant ill to us, child,” answered 
Flora Maédonald. ‘ He dare come here 
for but one of two things, or for two 
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things at most: to ask pardon of you, and 
to tell us that he will join the Royal 
Highlanders, now that war seems inevi- 
table—or, on the contrary, that he has 
taken a commission among those with 
whom, as you know, my heart is all in 
sympathy, though your father’s sword is 
on the other side, Bron-a-chridh!* But 
now let us prepare for what must come. 
You, Anne, stand here beside me. 
Alexander, will you stand behind that 
screen? It is the regret I have to ask you 
to do this before any man; but you will 
see later, if you do not see now, that I 
am asking a wise thing of you.” 

And hardly had this been done, when 
the door was opened, and Mr. Stuart of 
Tynaree was announced. 

He came in with the born graciousness 
that was his birthright. Bowing low, he 
would have advanced to kiss Mistress 
Flora Macdonald’s hand, but that he saw 
her eyes forbade as a liberty what other- 
wise and of old she would have accepted 
as a courtesy. 

“Mistress Macdonald,” he began 
gently, ‘“‘and you, fair Mistress Anne, I 
have come in all humbleness and sorrow 
to seek pardon. I know well that I need 
it. But I also know well that Flora 
Macdonald is not one who can bear spite 
against any of the Royal clan of Stuart 
when once the reparation has been 
done.” 

** And what reparation has been done, 
Alasdair Stuart ? ” ° 

“My coming for pardon, and what I 
have yet to say and prove. Nay, let me 
say at once that I have already a great 
thing in my hands. ‘This thing is no 
other than your husband’s life.” 

Flora Macdonald started. Had things, 
then, already got so far that a revolutionist 
could safely venture to a Royalist steading, 
and speak of the master’s safety as in his 
hold? But the next moment she re- 
gained her composure. ‘ My husband, 
Allan Macdonald, can look to his own 
safety, Mr. Stuart. And ashe is a good 
man, he has also a sure Friend in whose 
keeping I am well content to leave him.” 

“T have something to show you, 
Mistress Flora,” and with that he began 
to withdraw from his breast-pocket a slip 
of folded blue foolscap paper. 

While he was doing this Flora Mac- 
donald had whispered somewhat to Anne, 


* « Sorrow of my heart !” 
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who in turn had slipped something into 
her left hand. 

“ And what will this be, sir ?” she asked, 

while she waived the proffered paper aside. 
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“Tt is an order for me to arrest Allan 
Macdonald of Killiegray, and, if he resist, 
to take him by force, at peril of his life.” 
“Give it me.” 

Taking it in her hands, she glanced at 
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it in 
three parts, threw the fragments into an 
empty wicker-basket by the chair. 

** Madam——” Stuart began angrily. 


the document, and then, tearing 





“With a forward step he threw the King’s Ring into-the fire” (p. 233). 


“Well, sir ?” 

But he had stopped short. He spoke 
no word. His face had grown white, 
drawn, haggard. ‘The furtive, hunted look 
in his eyes was a pain and a shame to see, 
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“Well, Mr. Stuart, I await your further 
word?” She knew well that he had 
caught sight suddenly of the King’s Ring, 
that, when Anne had passed it to her, she 
had slipped on to the forefinger of her 
right hand. 

“Mistress Flora,” he began stammer- 
ingly, “I have not been well of late; 
and now of a sudden my old trouble is 
upon me again. I must perforce leave 
you. I will come again, with your per- 
mission . . . but to-day : 

“To-day, Alasdair Stuart, it makes you 
ill to look again upon the King’s Ring ?” 

The man feigned superbly. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “my ring! 
Is it really my ring... the King’s Ring? 
Well, now, how wonderful! for though it 
is not so long since I lost it, I have 
counted it as lost for good.” 

“That is accordingly as you reckon 
time, Alasdair Stuart. The ring was lost 
last September. And, sir, it was found at 
Blue-grass Swamp.” 

“You know either too much or to 
little, madam,” Tynaree said, with an 
ironical bow. But there was a dangerous 
gleam in his eyes. The man was no 
coward, when danger was near and 
revealed, 

“‘T know too much,” Flora Macdonald 
answered quietly, “for it to be well for 
Alasdair Stuart of Tynaree to remain in 
this country.” 

‘“ Bah! Have done with it all, madam ! 
Say at once that you are talking of a 
dead man!” 

*NO;- I 
Macleod.” 

There was a rustling sound, and then 
a voice, as some one came from behind 
the screen. To Tynaree it was as the 
voice of the grave. 

“of Alexander Macleod, who ts 
here to speak for himself.” 

‘Too well he knew that voice. Had he 
not often heard it in his dreams—that 
cry for help, that accusing voice, that 
terrible baying of a white hound, and then 
again, in a more terrible silence still, the 
thin voice of the dead man ? 

Though he felt Death playing with his 
heart, as a cat with a mouse, slowly he 
forced his will to take command. ‘Then, 
with a stiff gesture, as though on parade, 
he turned, rigidly, mechanically. 

The sight of his enemy in the flesh was 
a revelation. The blood surged in his 
veins. 
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come. The man in himrose. He looked 
searchingly, with pallid, frozen face, at 
this man who had come back from the 
world of shadows to accuse him. 

* Alasdair Stuart,” began Macleod 
sternly, “ you may be the son of a king, 
but you are a shame to your clan and to 
your race.” 

Still deathly white, and with a singular 
stammering speech, ‘Tynaree bowed 
slightly. ‘So it is you, Macleod. 
Well, well, and so you escaped that night, 
when you fell into the swamp.” 

There was silence in the low-roofed, 
flame-lit room. ‘The keen smell of pine- 
resin from the logs rose almost to the 
poignancy of sound. 

Tynaree turned to Anne. “Anne, it 
was a fair fight between us. I cail Heaven 
to witness to that.” 

“Tt is a lie!” she answered scornfully, 

What ?” 

“Will you dare to go back to the place 
where you rode away when you saw the 
white hound, and then west a brief way 
till you come to a deserted Indian: camp, 
and seek the savage called Running 
Water, below the fir-branches which are 
his hut ?” 

“And why should I not dare that, 
Ann? Macdonald ?” 

* Because Running Water’s white hound 
will know you in a moment, and will tear 
you as a wolf that he has at last tracked 
down.” 

“And for why that?” 

“ Because the Indian watched you that 
night, and it was his hound that dragged 
Major Macleod out of death. And the 
dog followed you in the dark, as you 
know. And, as a last proof, if you will 
have it so——-” 

But here Flora Macdonald rose, and 
all turned to her. Her face and manner 
were alike calm and composed, her 
words, when she spoke, quiet and 
courteous. 

* Anne, we must not detain our guest. 
Mr. Stuart is come to say farewell. He 
leaves the Carolinas at once, for urgent 
reasons, and will sail from Baltimore for 
France. We are never to him 
again.” 

There was a frown both on the face 
of Major Macleod and of Anne, but 
neither spoke. ‘Tynaree bowed stiffly. 
In his heart was an unutterable thank- 
fulness, lying beside the shame he would 
never forget, never be able to hide. 
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“Mr. Stuart,” Flora Macdonald _re- 
sumed, “has honoured you, Anne, with 
a request that——” 

“  , , that in no case could I enter- 
tain !” broke in the girl, in proud anger. 

Her mother looked at her without sign 
either of reproof or sympathy, and then 
spoke again as though she had not been 
interrupted. “. . . Mr. Stuart has 
honoured you, I was saying, with a re- 
quest that you cannot grant, since you 
have already promised yourself to Major 
Macleod. As a farewell gift he wishes 
to leave the King’s Ring with you. Here, 
Anne, it is.” 

But the girl let it fall in the taking. 
It rolled close to where Tynaree stood. 
*T will not have it,” she said scornfully. 

Tynaree stooped and lifted it. With 
a bow he handed it to Mistress Mac- 
donald again. ‘Madam, as you say, I 
am glad to leave the King’s Ring as a 
farewell gift; but with no other than yow, 
the friend and deliverer of our unfortu- 
nate Prince.” 

With that he bowed ceremoniously, first 
to Mistress Macdonald, then to Anne, 
and finally to Macleod. ‘* Appearances 
are against me,” he said quietly. “I 
shall not attempt to defend myself. I 
deny that there was foul play between 
Major Macleod and myself. I thought 
he was dead after our duel, and so I 
left him, as we agreed between ourselves, 
to the swamp. That was what we pro- 
posed that the survivor should do. I kept 
to my bond. I have no more to say.” 

Macleod was about to speak, the anger 
like a flame in his eyes. 

“Let be,” said Flora Macdonald. 
“There is no need to hear more. 
Silence is best. And now farewell, Alas- 
dair Stuart. You know best whether any 
wrong has been done to you. If any 
wrong has been done, let it be forgiven, 
as we set aside, now and for ever, what- 
ever wrong you have done to those whom 
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you now confront. And in any case let 
me offer you back your ring. For I can 
cherish no bitterness with you, because 
of the kinship you bear to one whose 
only crown now is the crown of sorrow.” 

For a moment Tynaree’s better spirit 
strove with the lesser. He took the ring, 
hesitated, and the evil in the man’s 
blended life of fineness and folly and 
loyalty, and goodness too of a kind, took 
the mastery. 

With a forward step he threw the King’s 
Ring into the fire. It sank into the red 
core of the flame. ‘“ Cuir ceal air . 
let there be an end of all this!” he said 
in a shrill, incensed voice, and falling 
into the Gaelic—as, in truth, was most 
natural to each there, when life was at 
high tide in the heart. ‘' Cuir ceal air 

an end to it! The ring has brought 
me nought but dull and pain. Farewell, 
Mistress Flora. I wish you well, now 
and ever; and that, I may say, for the 
good woman you are, as well as for the 
great woman you were.” He hesitated ; 
then, turning, he resumed _scornfully, 
** But as for them who stand beyond you, 





Crion mar an luachair dailbh 
’S diombuan mar cheo nam beann |” * 

And with that old malediction of the 
Gael, futile as all evil curses are, Alas- 
dair Stuart strode swiftly across the room, 
At the open door he turned, and gave 
a low laugh, looking now at Macleod, 
now at Anne. ‘‘Aye, crion mar an 
luachatr . crion mar an luachair /” 

Then the door slammed, and the man 
was gone. 

A minute later they heard the gallop- 
ing of his horse. 

Each looked at the fire. 
to save the King’s Ring. 

“ What is it called in Gaelic, mother ?” 
asked Anne suddenly in a low voice. 

“The Hope of the Stuarts,” answered 
Flora Macdonald gravely. 


None stooped 


“ «Wasting as of the rushes to them 


And unstableness as the mist of the hill!” 


Z_—— 
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IV. 


R. GOSSE writes that “it has been 
the misfortune of Count Tolstoy 
to become widely known in the 

west of Europe at the very moment when 
he was performing a complete change of 
dress.” Such an acute observer of literary 
phenomena as Mr. Gosse should have 
noticed the hair shirt under the Venetian 
mantle, and Tolstoy’s hand fidgeting at 
his girdle for the scourge. The motive in 
writing Var and Peace was not to exhibit 
man in the nobility and charity of his 
instincts, as Whitman did in the volume 
entitled Drum Taps, but to prove that the 
desire of war is not natural in human 
beings. It was certainly legitimate to 
express this view in a book bearing the 
title War and feace, and Prince Andrei 
was a character through which the point 
of view might be well expressed ; but why 
should Rostof be pursued by moral 
scruples in the middle of battle? Rostof 
is common humanity, and is common 
humanity pursued by scruples about its 
right to slay ? 

If we are sure of anything about our- 
selves, it is that in so far as our lust for 
blood is concerned there is no difference 
between us and tigers ; even tigers’ lust 
of blood is preferable to ours, for tigers 
are not hypocritical about it. Even the 
most forgetful must remember the look 
of disappointment that the news that five 
hundred had been taken prisoners pro- 
duced, and the look of pleasure that 
kindled in every face when the news was 
that one hundred had been killed. As 
soon as a war is over our bloodthirsty 
instincts are quickly laid aside ; for man 
believes what is useful for him to believe, 
and in times of peace it is useful for him 


to believe in his spiritual nature, and he 
can believe in it easily, for we are able 
to disregard facts when facts conflict with 
our desires; not facts, but self-interest 
determines our beliefs, and Tolstoy’s dis- 
regard of facts is more daring than the 
average man’s, for a theory of life is more 
necessary to him than to the average man, 
He believes because he must believe in 
a universal standard of good and evil; 
he believes that universal truth exists, and 
his belief is vented in every important 
character in Var and Peace, because he 
is a moralist more than an artist. He is 
the most subjective of writers, but he 
conceals his subjectivity in descriptive 
writing, and the moral doctrine is masked 
behind curiously acute observation of the 
pimples on the footman’s nose, and im- 
partial appreciation of the neck that sweats 
and the neck that doesn’t. 

That a man whose profession was war 
should stand before the world as a man 
of genius was intolerable to ‘Tolstoy, 
and the main object of Mar and Peace 
was therefore to destroy the Napoleonic 
conception : Tolstoy pleads that Napoleon 
was a mere creature of circumstance, and 
that the enterprises of which he was 
the central figure were merely forces of 
Nature which alternately drove men east- 
ward and westward; he pleads with the 
same skill as De Quincey pleaded that 
Judas Iscariot was a traitor only in the 
technical sense of the word, for Judas, 
according to De Quincey, believed more 
than any other disciple in Christ’s power, 
and led the Roman soldiers into the 
garden of Gethsemane so that Christ should 
delay no longer but declare himself King 
of Judea. De Quincey’s essay was only 
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intended as an exhibition of dialectical 
skill, but ‘Tolstoy would not only 
not have us doubt that Napoleon was 
without military genius, and that his 
battles would have been won without his 
strategy, hc would even persuade us that 
the Russian general who refused to follow 
up Napoleon’s retreat was a man of extra- 
ordinary genius. It was part of 'Tolstoy’s 
scheme to set this general’s fatalism 
against Napoleon’s individualism, and his 
dilatoriness is extolled as a virtue, and he 
is admired as one of the wise fools who, 
knowing that the hand of Providence is 
everywhere, are content to allow Providence 
to work for them. De Quincey had to 
plead an easier case, for little is known 
about Judas Iscariot ; but Napoleon lived 
in a blaze of notoriety, and unless we 
assume that life yields no evidence what- 
ever, we must believe in his genius. But 
though facts have little or nothing to do 
with determining what our beliefs shall 
be, man is never wholly the dupe of his 
temperament, and while writing War and 
Peace Tolstoy must have suspected that 
he was writing untruth ; but temperament 
quenched the light of reason, and he went 
on writing what he knew was false, as 
Napoleon did when he wrote that he 
was making war in the interest of peace. 
‘Tolstoy has spent a long life pleading 
falsehood in the interest of his special 
code of morals. 

The falsehood in his next book is 
equally gross, though not so apparent: it is 
that if a woman lives unhappily with one 
husband and leaves him for the man she 
loves her moral character will disintegrate, 
and ‘Tolstoy foresees no end for her but 
suicide. Well we may ask what is the use 
of propounding such a theory, a theory that 
no one will ever believe in, that every one 
knows to be false, the young as well as 
the old. If a girl of fourteen were asked 
if it were inherently impossible for a 
woman to leave her husband and live 
happily with another man, she would 
answer, “lf he were kind to her she 
might,” and the child’s father and mother 
would only have to go down to the 
hall and seek in the bowl where the 
visitors’ cards are thrown to find the 
names of many whose first marriages had 
been failures and whose second marriages 
had been successful. A man of harsh, 
bleak mind, whose attitude towards life is 
an ugly one, the tone of his mind was 
indicated by his degradation of Natasha, 
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and it is again exhibited in Anna Karenina. 
He ignores the mystery of character which 
is but the mystery of fate; the marriage 
law interests him more, and Anna and 
Vronsky are placed before the reader as 
perfectly normal beings, who doubtless 
would have lived happily together if 
Anna had not previously been married 
to Karenina. 

Of the artistic merits of this book it is 
sufficient to say that they are the same as 
those of War and Peace. The books 
are as like as two photographs—the same 
clear and vehement mind is in each; and 
the method of composition is the same. A 
family is divided into four parts, and the 
story of each one is told. Vanity Fair 
supplied the model again. But these 
matters were sufficiently discussed in our 
first article. We are now concerned 
wholly with the moral adventures of 
our modern Jeremiah. Hebraic morality 
has followed at his heels, driving him 
from covert to covert all his life long, 
forcing him to bay at last in a book called 
My Confession. This is the book that 
befooled Mr. Gosse, that persuaded him 
that Tolstoy was performing a complete 
change of dress. Mr. Gosse is a poet: 
possibly a poet is always an insufficient 
critic of prose narrative ; still Mr. Gosse 
should have known that no man can have 
two moral natures; and he should not 
have been deceived by the presence of 
pimples on the footman’s nose nor by 
the absence of them. In A/y Confession 
Tolstoy does not try to formulate a law, 
he is content to tell his own particular 


case, and this is a great gain; and 
Tolstoy’s bungling begins, like many 
another’s, when he begins to preach 


“universal truths.” The book is interest- 
ing ; all confessions are interesting, and 
Tolstoy’s more interesting than any— more 
interesting than St. Augustine, for he has 
more literary skill. ‘Tolstoy compels the 
reader to follow him whether he be telling 
truth or falsehood, and however arduous 
and ugly the way he goes draws the 
reading world after him up many steep 
paths of doctrine, amid changing grey 
skies and bleak winds. 

After writing this book the moral pack 
at his heels began giving tongue again, 
and they forced him, and he tells us how 
he was forced, to write a book entitled 
My Religion. ‘The book tells of the long 
battle that has always been in progress in 
Tolstoy, and which has ruined his life— 
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a battle between an extraordinarily clear 
intelligence and an extraordinarily powerful 
temperament. His intelligence shows 
him the way, but his temperament prevents 
him from following it. His _ intelligence 
compels him to admit that there is no 
ground for believing in the divine revela- 
tions of the Old or the New Testament, 
and he forgoes belief in either ; but not- 
withstanding his rejection of the divine 
revelation of these books, his temperament 
obliges him to burden himself with 
Christian morality. This is strange, for 
surely one is dependent upon the other, as 
many men of inferior intelligence would 
have seen quite clearly. If there be no 
God who manages our affairs, rewarding 
us and punishing us in the next world 
according to our obedience to His revealed 
moral code, it is only fair to suppose that 
the code of morals that springs out of this 
belief is not likely to be a true code. If 
the poor in spirit are equal in the sight of 
God, the moral code should certainly be, 
as it is stated in the Gospels, ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” but if there be no 
God, no heaven and no hell, and if man’s 
only business is to make his earthly life 
a success, the moral code should run, 
“ Blessed are the strong, for theirs is the 
kingdom of earth.” But this natural 
conclusion could not be accepted by 
Tolstoy ; driven on by his temperament, 
he declares vehemently as the prophet 
Jeremiah, whose literary descendant he 
certainly is, that Christian morality is 
independent of the truth of Christian 
revelation, and that all the Christian virtues, 
Obedience, Resignation, Humility and 
Chastity, should be practised because 
they give peace of mind; and he inveighs 
against modern Christianity because it is 
less austere than primitive Christianity, 
when the hope.of every Christian was that 
the day might come when the world might 
be one vast monastery, when every one 
believed in heaven and hell and sought 
martyrdom. Almost any one could have 
told Tolstoy that in the second century 
Christianity was found to be incompatible 
with life, and that the Church was invented 
to enable the world to wag on very much 
as before. The Church abolished the 
mystery of Ceres and permitted evening 
parties, and this is intolerable to ‘Tolstoy. 
He perceives that, regarded from a purely 
moral point of view, evening parties are 
no considerable improvement upon the 
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mysteries, and refuses to accept the clerical 
answer, ‘‘that women are not aware of the 
immodesty of their gowns.” 

And after having discovered that the 
pleasure we derive from evening parties 
is directly or indirectly a sexual pleasure, 
that the food and the wine and the music 
and the dancing have no other meaning, 
Tolstoy proceeded to invent a story upon 
the subject, and he invented one that 
might have frightened even the austere 
St. Jerome, who wrote : “ Fornication is a 
dung-heap, marriage is barley, chastity is 
wheaten flour.” With theological science 
do priests relieve the tedium of celibacy ; 
nearly every sin has been weighed and 
pondered by the monks, and no doubt 
the exact pleasure a man may take in 
his wife’s beauty has been determined 
by these learned men ; but their labours, 
for want of literary skill, have remained 
obscure. But Tolstoy possesses the re- 
quisite literary skill, and every one has 
read the story told by a man in the train, 
how he was compelled to murder his wife 
because he committed the mistake or 
crime of falling in love with a woman 
on account of her pretty figure, which a 
jersey showed off to considerable advan- 
tage. His argument runs that if one 
indulges in the pleasure of female beauty, 
it is certain that one will seek to repeat 
one’s pleasure, and for the repetition of 
such pleasure novelty is required. ‘The 
murderer tells how he loved and hated 
his wife by turns, and then how she 
wearied of him—as well she might, poor 
woman !—and took to herself a lover, a 
violinist by profession. Violinists require 
evening parties ; music is a concomitant of 
evening parties, as are evening gowns and 
sandwiches and wine; and to give a 
dramatic point to the story a piece of 
music which the lovers could perform 
together was required: the Kreutzer 
Sonata being written for violin and piano 
suited the purpose of the story, and ‘Tol- 
stoy did not shrink from describing music, 
natural as a pastoral comedy by Shake- 
speare, as an aphrodisiac. Shakespeare 
and Beethoven have often been compared ; 
they touch the strings of tragedy and 
comedy with equal skill, but it is in their 
comedy they are most alike. Who has 


ever heard the third movement of the 


violin concerto without thinking of Shake- 
speare’s woodlands, of the fanciful people 
we meet there: shall we say a lady and 
her swain straying beneath “ melancholy 

















boughs”? We know how they would 
stop in a sunlit space and tell each other 
of love, and we know how their place 
would be taken by a company of clowns 
and jugglers, and how these would per- 
form their tricks, and talk of good ale 
to be drunk at a certain inn. ‘The show 
is a goodly one, and we wonder, so re- 
presentative is it of life; we enjoy it with 
a sigh, remembering that life is passing 
by. And there is all this pleading and 
masquerade in the Kreutzer Sonata. 
There is the same thrill and wonder that 
we find in Shakespeare; Beethoven is 
always telling us about life, about the 
joy of life, just as Shakespeare is, and 
that is why Tolstoy hates Shakespeare 
and Beethoven—he hates them because 
they love life. ‘That a man should take 
pleasure in anything except theory is 
intolerable to ‘Tolstoy, and the sunlight 
and the lady and her lover are declared 
to be sensua!, and the jugglers are waved 
aside as mere waste of time. Every jot of 
Tolstoy’s ugly temperament went into the 
composition of this book, and his intelli- 
gence must have been driven back, it must 
have been held at bay with a spear, when 
he decided to publish it. In spite of the 
spear his intelligence must have cried 
out, ‘‘ What use is there in publishing 
this story, for surely men will never be 
born who will marry women who are 
physically disagreeable to them?” It 
is impossible to conjecture what answer 
his temperament made to this question ; 
I am only sure of this, that his intelli- 
gence must have called out, “ Of all the 
ugly things you have ever said this is 
surely the most ugly. It will provoke 
comment about your relations with your 
own wife, and you've had _ thirteen 
children.” 

But Tolstoy’s intelligence always gives 
way before his temperament. He has said 
that if a man had stripped himself of 
everything but one blanket he should share 
it with a leper if the leper asked for it; but 
Tolstoy is the owner of large properties. 
In imitation of the early Christian hermits 
he has elected to live in a sheeling, but 
the sheeling communicates by folding 
doors with his wife’s apartments. He will 
not sleep upon a spring mattress—he must 
have a leather mattress ; but the leather 
mattress that he can sleep upon costs 
more than any spring one. His rooms 
are quite plain, but to paint them and 
heat them to his liking workmen had tu 
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be brought from England. He perceives 
these incongruities, he has alluded to 
them in his writings, and complained that 
force of circumstance, family ties, etc., 
have prevented him from bringing his own 
life into conformity with his theory of 
life. But circumstances did not prevent 
the early Christians from living according 
to their ideas. Tolstoy has admittedly 
failed to do this, and yet the word morality 
is always under his pen. Small wonder 
that he is unhappy. Every one is un- 
happy whose life is not consonant with 
their ideas. He values morality, but 
he would sacrifice morality for the sake 
of his theory—he does not hesitate to 
put it aside; and this was more clearly 
brought out in his interview with Mr. 
Stead. He was telling Mr. Stead that in 
the later texts the gospel says “Be not 
angry with thy brother without just cause.” 
The words “without just cause” made 
the gospel read like the daily paper, and 
Tolstoy went back to the earliest text. 
The words “without just cause” were 
not there. Mr. Stead asked him if he 
admitted no exceptions to his doctrine of 
the non-resistance to evil : for instance, if 
he saw a drunken man kicking a child to 
death if he should not use force to prevent 
him. ‘Tolstoy admitted that this was an 
exceptional case. A little while after he 
perceived that to admit an exception 
invalidated his whole doctrine, and he 
wrote to Mr. Stead withdrawing what he 
had said, saying that not even in the 
case of a drunkard kicking achild to death 
should evil be resisted. But Tolstoy does 
not believe this—no one believes it, no 
one can believe it; he says he believes 
it because he cannot live without a theory 
of life, and like every one else he believes 
what is useful to him to believe. And if 
you were to say to Tolstoy “I am willing 
to live in obedience to a moral standard ; 
but which moral standard, for there are so 
many ?” he would answer, ‘‘ There is but 
one, and that one you will find in the 
Gospels.” ‘‘ But how do I know that the 
Gospels are true? Yourself is forced to 
make a selection of Christ’s teaching.” 
‘* My interpretation of Christ’s teaching is 
the true one, for it is in agreement with 
the voice of conscience which you will 
hear speaking within you.” But no man’s 
conscience tells him that he should not 
use force to prevent a drunkard from 
kicking a child to death. 

Tolstoy’s ears are so attuned that he 
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can only hear a regular beat. Elisions are 
disagreeable to his ear, and Nature is full 
of elisions. My meaning will become clear 
if I tell the anecdote which inspired him 
to write Resurrection. A judge who had 
tried a Finnish girl for stealing told Tolstoy 
how one of the jurymen, a man who had 
never shown any interest in ethical 
questions, was so overcome by the 
thought that he and eleven other sinners 
should be called to condemn a thirteenth 
sinner that he obtained permission to 
visit the girl in prison ; he offered himself 
in marriage, and the girl accepted his offer 
gladly, seeing in a rich marriage only an 
endless possibility of gratifying her desires. 
But the man perceived in time that she 
did not understand the sacrifice he was 
making, and withdrew. Some years after 
he married a girl of his own class and 
who shared his ideas, but with whom he 
did not succeed in living happily. Now, 
this tale goes to a rhythm, a lovely 
evanescent rhythm, leading into wonder- 
ment and dream ; but Tolstoy’s ears can 
catch no beat except the commonest : six- 
eight time is what he hears best ; and he 
very soon reduced this subtle rhythm to 
a tune that you could hang your hat on, 
to a hymn blared out on a cornet outside 
a booth amid the odour of fried fish. 

The juryman who had never seen the 
girl he was called upon to judge became 
her original seducer ; for the story would 
not be worth telling unless it could be 
worked into a theory that if a girl indulges 
in love outside of marriage she will 
become a prostitute anda drunkard. Nor 
was this enough: the story has to be 
distorted still further. The law against 


theft would only allow the judge -to 
condemn the girl to a few months’ 


imprisonment, but Tolstoy must have her 
sent to Siberia, and therefore he tells us 
that the girl did not wish to poison the 
merchant who visited her, but another 
woman in the house did, and that the girl 
was in some measure her accomplice. 

A man so perplexed with theory and 
so bent upon venting his theories could 
not create character; a man who does 
not know his own mind will not see 
deeply into other minds, and the charac- 
ters in this book are as pegs on which 
‘Tolstoy hangs many false and_ ugly 
moralities. ‘lhe artist is dead and the 
preacher does not see that descriptions of 
externals are out of place in a sermon, and 
the manner of writing is the same as the 
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writing of MWVar and Peace. He sees 
more clearly than ever the freckles ; and 
the beards and the shapes of the noses 
of all the jurymen are described, and in 
such detail that we have forgotten the 
first before we have finished reading 
about the second. ‘I'wice our attention is 
called to the thick sweating neck of an 
inn servant; and when the hero of the 
book visits his property he meets a woman 
carrying a fowl: the fowl is going to be 
cooked for dinner that night, but the 
black legs of the fowl are described—we 
are told that they were covered with 
feathers. ‘Tolstoy has lived too long: In 
his book IVhat is Art? he writes :— 

In literary art this method [the realistic 
method] consists in describing, in the 
minutest details, the externa] appearance, 
the faces, the clothes, the gestures, the 
tones, and the habitations of the characters 
represented, with all the occurrences met 
with in life. For instance, in novels and 
stories, when one of the characters speaks 
we are told in what voice he spoke, and 
what he was doing at the time. And the 
things said are not given so that they should 
have as much sense as possible, but as they 
are in life, disconnectedly, and with interrup- 
tions and omissions, 

This passage is taken from the book 
on which the Russian came to interview 
me in a flat in Victoria Street, a low- 
ceilinged flat But stay, I too, am be- 
ginning to be realistic. At that time the 
book was only known to me by repute, 
and when [ met my Russian friend in 
Paris I had not read the book, which was 
vexatious, for I missed the honour of 
contributing to the collected appreciation 
of European writers regarding Tolstoy’s 
analysis of what art is. ‘The book begins 
with a very entertaining description of a 
rehearsal of an opera. But the point of 
view is that because every one does not 
like operas the money spent on operas 
had better be spent in a more useful 
way: the argument would have more 
force if two people could be found who 
agree how money may be usefully spent. 
.. . Passing from the amusing to the 
serious part of the book—to what ‘Tolstoy 
would call the useful part, and what we 
call the wasteful part—we find that for 
the purpose of this book ‘Tolstoy has read 
everything that the professors of zesthetics 
have written on the subject, and opinions 
are given from German, English, French 
and Italian writers; but none of these 
learned men can supply a satisfactory 

















definition, and Tolstoy concludes that 
because beauty eludes definition it does 
not exist. A few pages farther on I 
noticed the word morality: apparently 
Tolstoy wrote the word without its oc- 
curring to him that to find a satisfactory 
definition for morality would be at least 
as difficult as to find one for beauty ; and 
after an incredible waste of time in in- 
genious dialectics, we arrive at this, that 
art is not an expression of man’s sense 
of beauty, but a means of communicating 
his ideas, that the best art is the art that 
communicates the best ideas, and the 
best ideas are religious ideas. ‘“ But the 
Christian churches have degenerated into 
formulism ; the educated do not believe 
now any more than they did when the 
ancient mythologies of Greece and Rome 
began to lose their hold on popular belief. 
The only vital religious idea nowis the idea 
of universal brotherhood.” He quotes 
Baumgarten, who held the belief that 
the Greek ideal was the highest the world 
had known ; but Tolstoy believes in pro- 
gress, and it seems to him absurd to think 
“that the very best that can be done by 
the art of nations after nineteen hundred 
years of Christian teaching is to choose 
as the ideal of their life an ideal that 
was held by a small, semi-savage, slave- 
holding people who lived two thousand 
years ago, who modelled the human body 
extremely well and who erected build- 
ings pleasing to look at.” He prefers the 
ancient Hebrews, a tribe of verminous 
bedouins, who after wandering for some 
years in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Sinai settled in Palestine. He cannot 
reproach them with having wasted their 
time modelling the nude figure, nor with 
having erected buildings pleasant to look 
at. ‘These savage people were incapable 
of any art, and had to bring workmen 
from Tyre to build their temple. He 
prefers their literature to Greek, a litera- 
ture that Bishop Colenso would not 
translate into Zulu for fear it should 
demoralise the Zulus, so full was it of 
exhortations to murder; but it was not 
written to give pleasure, like Greek 
literature, and he speaks of these two 
literatures because they are the oldest, 
and because they are more read to-day 
than any other; and because he feels 
that every man must’ cast his lot with the 
Greeks or with the Hebrews. Tolstoy 


prefers the Psalms to A%schylus ; for they 
influence 


were written to men’s minds. 
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But in placing Hebrew literature above 
Greek he overlooks the fact that Greek 
literature has survived its mythologies ; 
Prometheus has outlived his persecutor 
Zeus, but will the Psalms outlive Jehovah ? 
and how much of the Scriptures will be 
read when Hebrew mythology has gone 
the way of the Greek? ‘The idea that 
he desires to press forwerd is that art is 
worthless unless inspired by a religious 
idea. ‘The art of the Renaissance is 
profitless because it derives inspiration 
from worn-out religious ideas. We pause 
to think. But religious ideas are always 
changing—nothing is more passing ; there 
is no standard of morality ; what is wrong 
in one age is right in another. At the 
present moment there are dozens of moral 
standards. We do not plead that the 
standard of beauty knows no modification, 
but it is surely more certain than any 
moral standard. ‘The verses of Homer 
and the sculpture of Phidias have never 
been called into question; they have 
outlived how many moralities? ‘Tolstoy 
does not like modern French art, but he 
cannot condemn art as bad art merely 
because it is incomprehensible to him, 
unless he declares all art to be bad that 
is not readily accessible to any one, and 
so do we get back to our good friend the 
average peasant. The average peasant ! 
Russian? English or French ? Is he or 
she fifteen or sixty? Is he or she the 
most intelligent in the village, or is he 
or she the least intelligent? ‘Tolstoy’s 
answer would be the peasant representing 
the average intélligence of the village. 
3ut why the average intelligence? Why 
should the lowest intelligence be excluded? 
If the peasant is the best judge of what 
is art, why should not the best art be 
produced by peasants ? 

He tells how he once assisted at a 
performance of the play of Hamdet; the part 
was played by one of the greatest actors 
in the world, but he acted in vain that 
night, for ‘Tolstoy experienced all the time 
“that peculiar suffering which is caused by 
false imitations of works of art.” But 
a performance of a play given by the 
Voguls, a ‘savage tribe, in which a bird 
warns the reindeer of their danger, ‘‘in- 
spired in him those feelings which all true 
art inspires.” 

“A big Vogul and a little one, both 
dressed in reindeer skins, represent a rein- 
deer doe and its young. A third Vogul with 
a bow represents a huntsman on snow-shoes, 
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and a fourth imitates with his voice a bird 
that warns the reindeer of their danger. 
The play is that the huntsman follows the 
track that the doe with its young has 
travelled. The deer run off the scene and 
again reappear. (Such performances take 
place in a small tent-house.) The huntsman 
gains more and more on the pursued. The 
little deer is tired, and presses against its 
mother. The doe stops to draw breath. 
The hunter comes up with them and draws 
his bow. But just then the bird sounds its 
note, warning the deer of their danger. 
They escape. Again there is a chase, and 
again the hunter gains on them, catches 
them, and lets fly his*arrow. The arrow 
strikes the young deer. Unable to run, the 
little one presses against its mother, The 
mother licks its wound, The hunter draws 
another arrow. The audience, as the eye- 
witness -describes, are paralysed with sus- 
pense ; deep groans and even weeping is 
heard among them. And from mere de- 
scription I felt that this was a true work of 
art. 

“What I am saying will be considered 
irrational paradox, at which one can only be 
amazed,” 


We agree with Tolstoy that every writer 
must say what he thinks ; but he must be 
sure that the thoughts he writes are his 
true thoughts, and our contention is that 
Tolstoy very seldom writes his true 
thoughts—that he sacrifices truth to theory. 
We have found evidence of this in many 
books, and we find it in the book under 
consideration, What is Art? for when he 
comes to consider music he finds himself 
for the sake of his theory bound to 
declare that Beethoven’s “Ninth Sym- 
phony ” is bad art, but by reading between 
the lines we find that Tolstoy is not 
convinced on this point : if he were really 
convinced that the “Ninth Symphony ” 
were bad art, he would not have written, 
** And therefore, whether I like it or not, 
I am compelled to conclude that this 
work belongs to the rank of bad art.” 
And when he is asked to give examples 
of what he considers the best art, he 
mentions the novels and_ stories of 
Dickens, A Zalz of Two Cities, Christmas 
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Carol, The Chimes; Uncle Tom’s Cabin: 
Dostoieffsky’s work ; Adam Bede. But in 
a note at the bottom of the page we 
read— 

While offering as examples of art those 
that seem to me the best, I attach no 
importance to my selection ; for, bésides 
being insufficiently informed in all branches 
of art, I belong to the class of people whose 
taste has, by false training, been perverted. 
And therefore my old inured habits may 
cause me to err. 

So the end of all this rigmarole is like 
the end of all the other rigmaroles—Tol- 
stoy is not certain. If his theory of art 
be right, Dickens’ Christmas Carol is the 
greatest literature. But he is not quite 
sure that his theory has given out the 
right answer ; anyhow the answer that it 
has given out causes him some qualms, 
just as the answer that he gave Mr. Stead 
caused him some qualms: for the sake 
of a theory of morals he holds that a 
drunkard sliould not be prevented from 
kicking a child to death, and for the sake 
of his theory of art he holds that Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol is the greatest work of 
literature. 

Herbert Spencer was among the writers 
that Tolstoy searched for an answer to 
the question What is Art? and Herbert 
Spencer’s answer seems quite admirable. 
He said that art is a sort of game in which 
grown-up people indulge, just as young 
people indulge themselves playing with 
dolls and dolls’ houses. Just so. The 
object of art is to help us to live. Art 
serves the same purpose as religion—both 
help us to live. Life is an end in itself, 
and the purpcse of everything is to help 
us to live our lives. We see the life of 
the flower, animal life and human life 
waxing and waning, and if we perceive 
no change in the granite rocks it is be- 
cause the life of the rock lies outside 
of our circle of life. The object of art 


is to help us to live, and the object of 
the artist is to persuade us to love life, 
and this whether he be painting an ever- 
lasting rock or an ephemeral flower. 








I. 


ALE, lean, tall, dark-eyed and dark 
of head, the law student bent over 
his round oak table covered with 

books. He had pushed it into the bow 
of his parlour window, because his scout 
obstinately dallied with his reading-lamp. 
That window overhung a lane, and from 
it and over a low wall the eyes lost them- 
selves in a great rich carpet of water- 
meadows fading into the dusk. Behind 
and out of sight there were surely elms, 
and when the bookman frowned it was 
not for lack of lamplight, but because the 
denizens of those unseen elms held so 
noisy a parliament that his taxed brain 
was distressed. But below him_ the 
meadows lay, vague and most mysterious. 
He liked them well. ‘They were part of 
his Oxford traditions. 

He plunged back into Bacon’s “ Henry 
VII.,” perusing its long dry passages with 
the pertinacity of a hare which means to 
lead the dogs a dance. And this hare 
had it all his own way, for he, full-blown 
“fellow” of Merton, was setting a nice, 
twisted, teasing ‘‘ Extension ” examination 
paper for unknown dunderheads, for whom 
he had no pity. 

A fruit and vegetable handcart clattered 
slowly down the lane, to the music of 
~ discordant cries. Again he frowned. 
Street cries could not be _ permitted, 
because they were not traditions. ‘They 
were unsanctioned; they were not a 
legal part of his environment. He was 
a creature who believed in environment. 
His Oxford life, his rooms, the meadows, 
his browsing, bookish existence, the 
mental tension, the circumscribed vision 
—these were all part of his being, his 
spiritual garments, his atmosphere. And 
yet he had little sense of the fitness of 
things, like many a lean student. For 
these oak-lined rooms, grey, low-gabled, 
were more like a bower for happy sighs 
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or for songs sung over fine needlework 
by an open window, than the right sort 
of harbour for this ascetic student, for 
whom whitewashed walls or wooden 
ones would have sufficed, and proved a 
refuge quite adequate enough to serve as 
a shell for withdrawal from the unintel- 
lectual, the uninitiate, the racy riding 
men, the “beefy” rowing men, all the 
great rollicking, roystering herd, whom 
he could hear shouting after their wine 
as he passed through the streets. It is 
true he appreciated the literary sanctity of 
the spot—and he sat with open window. 
But to the call of the world to him through 
the window he was deaf. Toa girl over 
a tambour frame the spring would not 
have called in vain. But the bookman 
recognised it not, save in measured, 
stilted ways, certain ponderous couplets, 
descriptive of spring, leaping to his mind, 
of the kind that a man uses in writing 
his college reminiscences—which usually 
amount to a sentimental guide-book to 
his Alma Mater. 

He lifted his head suddenly at a step 
upon the stair. He had a snarl ready 
for his tardy scout. But instead of the 
customary shuffle, there came a whiff of 
good tobacco smoke, a_ heavy athletic 
tread, and a man in flannels and boating- 
coat lurched in upon him. 

“You?” said the student of Merton, 
with polite patronage. 

“Yes—man alive! don’t sit in on an 
evening like this ; come out. I want you 
to meet my sister, Mrs. Ralph. She is 
here in rooms ; got a charming girl with 
her. She’s your sort, loves an atmosphere 
and ‘arty’ chaps like you. Put on a 
dinner-jacket, and we'll go there for coffee 
to-night. Lord! Hughes, what a ‘ frowst’ ! 
You’ve only one window open, and _ to- 
morrow is the first of May !” 

“Ah! May? Yes. Detest May,— 
unsatisfactory month, especially up here. 
Too much superficiality in the air,” said 
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the man of books, pushing back his 
chair undecidedly, and arranging and 
rearranging his books in irritation. 

“Well, we all have our own ways. 
Anyhow, you'll come out to-night ?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Oh! very well. But I'll let you off if 
you'll get up in the morning instead.” 

“ What is it?” said Hughes, at bay. 

“Well, I want you to take Miss 
Garland—that’s the ‘arty’ girl, you know 
—up to Magdalen Tower to hear the 
scholars ring in the dawn.” 

“Why can’t you ?” was the surly retort. 

“Of course I will, —but I and Durford of 
Magdalen hate each other, and you must 
head the invasion and get the permission.” 

“I’m not a Magdalen man, any more 
than you.” 

“No, but Durford doesn’t loathe 
Merton as much as he hates B.N.C. 
You’ve got to do it. Write a note now 
to Durford.” 

“It’s ridiculous! To begin with, I 
shall never wake. I make a practice of 
not getting up till my mind is decently 
awake. It upsets me for the day,” said 
the bookman peevishly. 

“Oh! that’s merely a fad, Hughes. 
Have you an alarm clock ?” 

‘** My scout has,” groaned the other. 

“Set it for four o’clock. Meet us at 
the foot of the tower at 4.45. ‘The chimes, 
by the almanac, should go off at five or 
thereabouts. We'll have hot coffee in my 
rooms after, to keep the ladies warm. 
Now write the note to Durford. I'll 
send it round, and then go on and tell the 
two girls what an unsociable bear you are.” 

When the note was grudgingly written, 
and the great square-shouldered, open- 
eyed, plain-featured young athlete had 
lurched away down the winding stairs, 
the bookman rose and slammed his 
windows sharply before he began once 
more to grope among his books. 

And so the dusk deepened, and the 
lamp tarried, and the examination paper 
bristled with malicious traps for the 
dunderheads, while the spirit of the last 
day of April sighed itself out over the 
meadows, where cuckoo-flowers and king- 
cups caught the dew, and where the snaky 
fritillaries still hid in their brown sheaths. 


II. 


Most ethereal in the dawn of May 
morning was the City of Learning in its 
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green plain, modest, and, like an abbess 
asleep, holy. Yet it breathed also a 
cloistral arrogance, a fine aloofness from 
the everyday and the average, its long, 
spired fingers pointing to the flushing 
heaven as in a superiority over pasture- 
lands and watermeads and all husbandry 
that tills the earth only. And in breathing 
this air, the student of the lane, reading 
not only Bacon, and Blackstone, and 
Coke, but Virgil, and not only Virgil, but 
Milton and Dante, and above all Blake 
(Horace was to him anathema), grew 
mentally in similarity to those spires. 
lor, from a basis of broad thought, he 
reached a sharp point of speculation, and 
for lack of life experience could grow no 
further, t'll at last, between his egotistic 
intellectuality on the one hand and _ his 
solemn views upon art and esthetics on 
the other, he became a sort of embodied 
grotesque—a type that Blake himself 
might have limned and admired—both 
with exaggeration. 

“Tis the Oxford manner,” his friends 


‘of the larger world would say of Neville 


Hughes, one to another, in the vacation. 
But there are so many men of Oxford, 
and so many mannerisms are possible to 
all of them in this stage, that the lovely 
city of silver spires may be held innocent 
of any power of infection. In the dawn 
she is resistless. Even the peevish 
Mertonian recluse, as he dashed cold 
water on to heavy eyelids, felt her charm 
twitch at his sleeve. Over the meadows 
long wreaths of mist were twisting away 
to the right. The light was coming apace. 
With blind recklessness he struggled, for 
decency’s sake, into cap and gown, and 
scurried through the lane and the meadow 
to the rendezvous. 

He suffered the double introduction 
stolidly, and beheld two women, sharply 
contrasted—a plump one, of middle 
height, in perfect country dress, with the 
assured manner of a woman of the world, 
and another, who, to him, was expressed 
in the one word “outlandish.” He 
detected the foreignness of detail in her, 
but having no Parisian experience, could 
not label it ; and her face, slight in form 
and low in tone, with features that did 
not make for symmetry, and yet arrested 
the eye as a whole, was of a type he had 
never seen. He found no embarrassment 
in her presence, but led the way with 
dignity and patronage, escorting _ her. 
There was not time for more than 


























spasmodic conversation. The climb to 
the belfry was a breath-exhausting matter 
close upon the heels of the choristers, 
whose cassocks made the ascent of a 
spiral staircase and a final ladder no 
easy affair. Others, a motley gathering of 
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battlements, and laughed for sheer breath- 
lessness, when Hughes was aware that 
the girl had peculiarly white, straight 
teeth. 
the choir and a shuffling of feet, a babble, 
a rubbing of chilly hands to the accom- 


There was a great marshalling of 


“At least thrice on the way Lydia Garlands foot caught in her French flounces.” 


about a hundred persons, mostly men, 
pressed after. At least thrice on the way 
Lydia Garland’s foot caught in her French 
flounces, and the third time Hughes 
brought his penknife into requisition, and 
cut off a long frilled trail of cherry silk 
for her. Once on the top, the little 
party of four friends leaned against the 


paniment of laughter, cut short often, as 
if the merrymakers among the audience 
recognised the sobering influence rather 
of the array of surplices than of the 
coming sacro-secular ceremonial itself. 
Suddenly, from below came the signal, 
and the four friends swung instinctively to 
the east. The clock boomed out its five 
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strokes. Over Headingtcn Hill the sky 
flushed, the colour crept up softly, putting 
a purplish hue upon the things that had 
looked dun-grey. And upon that the voices 
of men and boys struck the A minor of 
the old “ Hymnus Eucharisticus.” As 
soft as reed-music, as clear as_ spring 
water, the voices flowed through the 
passages of the stately, closely-woven 
chant : 

Te Deum Patrem colimus, 

Te Jaudibus prosequimur, 

Qui corpus cibo reficis, 

Ceelesti mentem gratia. 

On to the grey ripple of the flight of 
clouds over Headington there flowed now 
a dusky orange, steeping the edges of the 
islets, and making them look like grey 
translucent scallop-shells with golden 
linings. ‘The voices flowed on, telling of 
a Virgin and of sacrifice, and of that 
eternal hope which begets everlasting 
praise : 

Per te Salvator unice 
Vitze spes nobis rediit. 


From the pale green sky above the 
grey fleet of clouds the yellow colour fled, 
and the blue remained, to deepen and 
grow brighter, till, with a mighty bursting 
of his cloudy bonds, the sun rolled over 
the edge of the eastern hill, and rode free 
~-a golden deity in a bower of molten 
crimson, 

The voices of the choristers rose full- 
throated for the triumph of the last verse. 
The pulse of the man of books beat high 
as he realised for the first time in his life 
the tender beauty of the old Latin words, 
fine even in the well-known translation : 

Oh! Three in One, who didst devise 
Such pathway back to Paradise, 
This mystery of love be sung 

In every age, by every tongue. 

For a moment after the full close on 
the minor chord, the assembly seemed to 
hold its breath. ‘There was stillness upon 
all. Nota figure moved. ‘The crowd far 
below on Magdalen Bridge gazed up, a 
black mass with white, upturned faces ; 
the spectators on the smaller tower of 
the college seemed as motionless. An 
exhilaration, as of the ancient sun- 
worshippers, transfigured men’s faces. 
They felt it, they knew for once the 
mighty portent, they stood in the presence 
of it: “ Immensum hoc mysterium.” 

Suddenly the first of the great Magdalen 
bells gave tongue, seven others started in 


pursuit, and their violent jubilation chased 
all mystery away. A freshman, with true 
coltish instincts for the commoner tradi- 
tions of his college, threw his college cap 
over the tower with a shout, aiming for 
the quadrangle. But the black square 
fell into the street, where the crowd 
pounced upon it for a souvenir. Others 
followed suit ; the crowd on the bridge 


broke up, cheering, while a mass _ of 


bicycles and human beings disentangled 
itself, and people hurried home in all 
directions. ‘Then Hughes recalled the 
existence of the girl by him, and the 
world of social amenities. 

‘** How do you like it? ” he said. 

“Like it! It’s gorgeous!” she said. 
“Only .. .” she turned rather white and 
put outa hand. ‘The ancient tower was 
rocking with the vibration of the joy-bells. 

“It’s all right,” shouted the B.N.C. man, 
making a movement towards her. But a 
little shriek of dismay from Mrs. Ralph 
arrested him. With a “Hold on to me, 
John!” she caught her brother’s arm. 
Hughes, turning back to Miss Garland, 
found her falling towards him. 

‘All right,” he said. He put his arm 
round her, obviously the most natural 
thing to do, and pulled her back against 
the battlement. 

‘Ts it going to tumble ?” she gasped. 

“Not in the least. We simply swing 
with it. All these old towers vibrate like 
this. ‘They don’t ring the bells often on 
this account ; but we are quite safe.” 

“Tt is most detestable.” 

“Oh! but it is one of the old 
customs.” 

“ Of course,” she said, feebly. 
long does it go on?” 

“Oh, for about fifteen minutes.” 

** All right. I’m not ill—only scared.” 

He looked down in pity at her, and 
laughed in patronage. He had quite 
forgotten that fright was accounted a 
proper feminine attribute. 

“Tm going down, John,” said Mrs. 
Ralph, suddenly; “it’s as bad as a 
steamer.” And, in truth, she was green 
to the lips. 

“ Bother!” said her brother ungra- 
ciously. He looked back through the 
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door of the ladder stairway grudgingly. 
“T think you’d better come too, Miss 
Garland,” he said. 

“T shall see it through now, I think,” 
she returned. 

“Miss Garland’s all right,” put in 
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Hughes promptly. It occurred to him 
that this was not the B.N.C. man’s ex- 
pedition ; it was his. 

The two others disappeared, and the 
chimes rang on. Neville Hughes looked 
down at the girl again. ‘“ All right ?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt’s fine, isn’t it? The right atmos- 
phere.” 

“ Splendid !” 

“Turn round and look this way.” 

As she turned, he put both arms about 
her to steady her. ‘They faced south now. 
In indigo and malachite and turquoise 
the sun painted the picture for them 
across Iffley and Wootton and the woods 
which hid Abingdon. By Iffley a splash 
of orchard leapt out suddenly. ‘The 
chimes ceased now, and the girl drew a 
deep breath. ‘“‘One moment! I must 
stay one moment—to feel the first breeze 
of May.” 

She turned her face to the wind, which 
came up from the south-west gently. It 
blew the short hair over her forehead, 
tossed her silk cape, with its long gauzy 
ends, and set the gauze rosettes of her 
French hat quivering. She shut her eyes 
and drew a deep breath. ‘That is good,” 
she said. ‘hen she opened them quickly. 
“T suppose you think I’m sentimental,” 
she said, cynically. ‘It doesn’t matter— 
sometimes I choose to be so. Come 
along. I am cold now—hot coffee will 
be delicious.” 


Ill. 


Hughes felt there was something annoy- 
ing at finding a second breakfast ready in 
his rooms at eight when he wantel the 
table clear for work. He was not hungry : 
coffee and rolls at six spoil the appetite ; 
and his scout, because it was a warm 
morning, had lighted a Christmas fire. 

Hughes removed the greater portion 
of it into the grate with tongs, and 
kicked out the remainder with a savagery 
not at all intellectual. Then, with 
both windows set wide, he resumed the 
work of the previous night. Half an 
hour at a fresh examination paper con- 
vinced him that this type of labour 
was quite beneath a brain really dedicate 
to original work. ‘Therefore an essay on 
the Code Napoleonic was his next depart- 
ure. Within two hours he came to grief 
Over misquoted facts on the part of some 
English authority. This meant research. 
He went down to the Bodleian full of 
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high resolution, and there unhappily 
lighted by chance upon a volume on a 
totally different theme, dealing with a 
fascinating psychological problem which 
he had warmly disputed a week ago with 
a professor. 

He sank into a seat and browsed. His 
attention to his quest was only called by 
his hearing an attendant mention the 
original book he required. ‘Then he 
realised that his head ached, his brain 
had become torpid, and the day was 
lost. 

He went out and across the High, and 
trudged in a morose mood over the fields, 
avoiding any place where he could meet 
people he knew. He knew most of the 
boating set would be practising for 
‘eights,’ and it was too early in May for 
the influx of petticoats and canoe flirtation 
on the Cherwell, which he so disdained. 
So he strode on, with slouching shoulders, 
uncomfortable, with congested head, 
which he lifted only at a sudden heavy 
splash, as of slipping clods and roots. 

“Quickly! Help me!” called a voice ; 
and he ran to lift Miss Garland out ot 
jeopardy from a fallen willow root. 

“Don’t come,” she said; “the stump 
won't hold us both. Just hold out your 
stick.” 

He stepped into the water, for what 
reason he could not explain, and helped 
her to crawl to the bank, when she 
collapsed into laughter, in which he 
joined. 

“Vou had better come home,” he 
said. 

“Home? Why? lm all right.” 

“Oh! very well,” he said, still standing 
awkwardly wiping the ooze from his boots 
on the grass. 

“You are wet!” she said, remorsefully ; 
then, with a twinkle, ‘“‘ But you needn’t 
have waded.” 

It was true. He looked at the spot 
where he had stepped in so clumsily, and 
blushed. 

“You had better go home at once,” 
she said, decidedly. 

**Oh, well, I’m taking a walk.” 

‘**T want to boat,” she said, pathetically. 
*‘John Barnard couldn’t take me—he is 
bow in the B.N.C. boat, you know. And 
Mrs. Ralph is lying down. ‘That sunrise 
this morning was too much for her; and 
we are dining with an archdeacon and lots 
of professors, so she is resting beforehand, 
therefore I came here to kill time.” 
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He smiled, shuffled, and said “ Yes,” 
vaguely. 

“If we only had a boat !” she said. 

*T’ll go to the boat-yard,” he ventured. 

“There is a punt under those trees,” 
she said audaciously. 

“Let us steal it,” he said. 

Three minutes later he, Craven Scholar 
and future K.C., was afloat on the 
Cherwell in another man’s boat, with a 
young lady whom he had not known 
twenty-four hours. His headache had 
vanished. He gave himself up to the 
moment, and divined, with profound 
astonishment, the inward charm of those 
canoe parties which he had long con- 
temned. No longer did they seem 
to stand for frivolous platitude and the 
coquetry of a world of ice-creams and 
subscription dances ! 


A week later, the four of them, Mrs. 
Ralph and her friend, John Barnard 
and Neville Hughes, walked back over 
the meadows. ‘They had been to Abing- 
don. The arms of the women were full 
of flowers. Hughes carried Miss Gar- 
land’s cloak, tossed to him by Barnard, who 
shouldered the boat cushions. 

The bookman and the girl loitered a 
little on the way, for the others hurried on 
to put away the boat furniture. 

“Come into Christ Church meadow,” 
Hughes said. “There is a moon there 
rising over trees, and the fritillaries are 
out. The place ought to be seen like 
that.” 

She smiled, and assented. 

In the meadows they walked, and he 
grew almost astonished at the expression 
on her face. In her dark cloak, with its 
cowl-like shoulder drapery, she seemed 
to have the face of a Lamia, an almost 
Oriental beauty veiling the caprice in her 
small Gallic features. 

The fritillaries, puce-coloured, with 
their dark spots, were just opening. He 
picked them very carefully for her, telling 
her a legend, artless enough, and partly 
invented on the spot, to win her praise. 

She gave it frankly. “I think you 
have a beautiful mind,” she said. 

He was not vain, however bookishness 
and egotism tended to foster conceit. He 
blushed manfully. It was highly excusable 
that when he looked back on this moment 
he assured himself that, because Lydia 
Garland had said his mind was most 
beautiful, it must be true. For him she 


was all revelation. Her ways of speech, 
her dress, the lines of eye and mouth, the 
atmosphere she brought with her—these 
were the new book May had opened for 
him. He had not been near the Bodleian 
for seven days now. He had managed to 
finish the examination papers by a violent 
effort. And he had opened Horace, 
‘There he had found songs to a lady of 
Miss Garland’s name, but whom he blushed 
to compare with her—and so he had gone 
back to Blake. For some idiotic reason 
there ran in his head continually the verse 
prefacing one of the longer poems : 
Does the Eagle know what is in the Pit? 
Or wilt thou go ask the Mole? 
Can Wisdom be put in a silver Rod, 
Or Love in a golden Bowl? 


He felt himself at once Eagle and Mole, 
ignorant and wise. ‘The sensation, in 
spring, is not new, but it was fresh to 
him. And Love and Wisdom? ‘They 
seemed quantities as little interchangeable 
as ever. And yet. ! Surely Lydia 
was wise, and, because of it, lawful to 
]--admire. Nor need she resent it from 
him, though he had been most circum- 
scribed in his words, and could not 
possibly have given a hint of his unfeigned 
delight in her. He catalogued her many 
“parts”: her social alertness—amazing to 
him, who never had the right word for 
ordinary philistine individuals ; her quick 
observation of general matters (A/s mind 
refused to cope with such unsympathetic 
details); her enthusiasm for music, especi- 
ally of the German masters, whom he 
adored ; her inimitable trick, on the other 
hand, of singing French songs entrancingly 
(though at heart he held that no good 
music could any longer come from that 
country); her childish simplicity, her 
sophisticated cynicisms, with the whole 
mass of contradictions which betrayed her 
as a being full of such possibilities that 
he, a man of learning, felt that his own 
laboriously acquired knowledge lagged far 
behind hers. 
What was that other Blake lyric ? 





A flower was offered to me, 
Such a flower as May never bore ; 

But I said ‘I’ve a pretty rose-tree,’ 
And I passed the sweet flower o’er. 
Now he saw the meaning of what had 
always seemed to him a rather futile lyric. 
It came as a warning. He looked quietly 
round his room at his books. Were they 
his “other” “‘rose-tree”-—the rival one 




















to Lydia? But his detestation of senti- 
mentality came to his rescue: he smiled, 
drily recognising himself as in a maunder- 
ing mood, quite new and unpardonable. 
And yet he went to the book which 
held that verse, and read it over deliber- 


ately, and sat wondering, with his finger 
in the place where the spring was in- 
voked. 

On the morrow Lydia was coming to 
tea. In the morning he intended to take 
her alone on the river. He had chartered 
a canoe —actually a canoe —without saying 
anything to Barnard or Barnard’s sister. 


MAY AND THE BOOKMAN. 


“He gave himself up to the moment.” 





IV. 


He slept ill for sheer impatience ; then, 
with rare ill-luck, awoke so late that the 
note he had written overnight to invite 
Miss Garland to the canoe, was still 


4 


lying on his table at ten o’clock in the 
morning. He overlooked it till after break- 
fast, and then he sent a messenger with it 
post haste to Norland Gardens, where the 
ladies lodged, and himself dashed off to 
take the boat up the Cherwell. 

He had asked her for eleven. At 
eleven-thirty she had not come, but he 
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was completely ready. There were 
amethyst cushions in the boat, and a 
bouquet of puce fritillaries at the prow— 
and still she did not come. At the 
chiming of noon he left the boat in 
charge of a stray boy, and went up to 
Mrs. Ralph’s rooms. As the door opened 
he understood, for his note to her was 
lying on the hall table, unopened. The 
news was that the party had gone off 
by motor-car, and would not return till 
night. 

He walked back to the Cherwell, roused 
to the utmost irritation by this quiet dis- 
regard of him on the part of the others— 
especially Barnard. Had not Barnard, this 
mutton-loving, sturdy-muscled Barnard, 
fallen upon him in his sanctuary, scattered 
his work to the winds days ago, made use 
of him, laughed at him, praised him 
before Miss Lydia with praise that was 
indecently exaggerated? Had not he, 
Hughes, sacrificed himself just to please 
this great childish oaf of a fellow, who 
could only get a second in “ Mods” by 
dint of enormous Jabour, and was content 
with less than a third in “Greats” if only 
he was allowed to develop his foolish 
thews and sinews ? 

And as for Mrs. Ralph! She at any 
rate might have had the courtesy to in- 
clude him in the party. Miss Garland, 
of course . But who could do any- 
thing, when Barnard was such a stupid, 
tactless lump ? 

A motor-car! He could see them 
now whizzing along the May lanes. ‘lhe 
sacrilege of it! And as for Lydia ina 
motor-car ...! He found himself hacking 
the fritillaries from the prow with a 
penknife, till the bouquet was no more. 
Then he told the boy to take the canoe 
back to the yard. 

And now the whole of a long, beauti- 
ful May day was before him, beautiful 
and barren, rich in the jubilation of 
bird-songs and _ breeze-songs, bankrupt 
in human companionship—a day full 
of delicious impulse, devoid of channels 
through which delight and impulse might 
surge. 

He walked aimlessly about the city, 
and finally loafed, from no desire save 
that of companionship, about the station, 
watching arrivals and buying picture 
papers that might please Miss Garland. 
He stared stupidly at the train-loads of 
market people and the baggage. He fell 
over a pile of cardboard dress-boxes, and 


backed awkwardly into a young lady, 
obviously from Mayfair, who frowned at 
him, and gave orders in a languid voice 
to a smart groom. More bandboxes and 
yet more, and trim majds to pounce upon 
them! More women of Mayfair, tall 
dowagers and daughters with peach-like 
faces, trailing skirts, and little useless 
snapping dogs hung over the left arm as 
part of the boa! Here and there two 
girls (identically dressed in the aggressive 
dimanché style customary in country circles 
when girls go off on holiday) leapt out 
of a train with titters, and were received 
by an undergraduate in the true off-hand 
manner of a brother. 

Bandboxes, jewel-cases, dress-baskets— 
dress-baskets, hatboxes, dressing-bags— 
what did it all mean? Then the man 
of books remembered the advent of 
Eights week. ‘These things were part of 
that world he once loathed, that world 
which brought the wrong atmosphere in 
May to the city of learning, this world of 
furbelows and tittering women, of fatuous 
sentimentality on the part of brainless 
boys and girls. And yet, the vision of 
his canoe, gay and decorated, yet empty, 
turned him sick. He slouched away in 
desperate loneliness, amid a stream of 
people who all had beautiful friends to 
meet, and rally, admire enthusiastically, 
and entertain royally. 

All the next morning he lay in Bagley 
woods alone, too proud, on the one hand, 
to go near his friends, secretly enjoying 
in anticipation, on the other, Miss 
Garland’s promised visit of the afternoon 
to his rooms. He saw her sitting in his 
new chair: it was really an old carved 
chair, but newly acquired because he 
judged it would frame her curious 
little figure best, and so he had _pro- 
cured it from a local dealer in antiques. 
He pictured the chair in the window bay, 
and himself sitting on the window seat, the 
while Mrs. Ralph and Barnard... . oh! 
Mrs. Ralph and Barnard could devour 
muffins and Devonshire cream like true 
materialists. And he would show, Miss 
Garland his first editions and his Blake 
engravings, and his own modest attempts 
at pen-and-ink work, and the room would 
be full of her flower, the mysterious, 
elusive fritillary, graceful and elusive as 
herself. How utterly she would under- 
stand his point of view, and he hers! 
And how he wished the other two at the 
bottom of the deepest chalk-pit in Oxford- 

















shire! He remembered, with contemptuous 
satisfaction, how mercilessly Lydia bantered 
Barnard on his philistinism. How casual 
her regard for him, casual and familiar 
also their relation to one another! He 
added up, triumphantly, the number of 
occasions on,which the cool confidence 
of the B.N.C. man had received a 
magnificent snub from her. He _ re- 
membered, alternately with misgiving and 
delight, her moods towards himself: how 
once both Barnard and he had offered to 
take her in a skiff, and she had decided, 
after some pretty wavering, for himself; 
how demure her mood had been on that 
water journey; how he had chaffed the 
vanquished B.N.C. man by means of a 
delicate Latin quotation, how she had 
asked for the translation—and had then 
frowned upon the scholar. But then again 
there was that superb evening in Christ 
Church meadow, and her big trustful eyes, 
and the complete understanding that 
seemed to vibrate between them. ‘That 
evening, at any rate, he had impressed her 
with his fancy, his impulse ; his will con- 
quered her mood. Yet here again—had 
she not pranced off in a motor-car, without 
warning, just to spite him? The last few 
days she had lost all her bright vivacity. 
She had been serious and distant, almost 
as if in awe of him. Heremembered that 
the marked formality in her manner had 
grown. It made him now glad—because 
it contrasted so well with her easy 
attitude towards the other man-—now 
suspicious, lest she should mean that the 
distance, once set, must remain. Had he 
been awe inspiring, grotesque, a_ recluse 
without humour or humanity? Solitary, 
perhaps, but not a recluse. He thought 
of his hours of work, his dreams of 
intellectual eminence. Before him, as he 
gazed up into the young tender beeches, 
he seemed to see the old charter of his 
ancient college. What was that phrase 
of its founder, old Walter de Merton ? 
“The intermediate name of Bachelor 
means youth.” Youth? A_ fellowship 
was good, but youth was better. Could 
he, Neville Hughes, lay claim to this kind 
of youth? He sat up, almost blushing 
with the desire to ask of some one, any one, 
the one question—“ Am I young? am I 
a comely man ?” 

ack to the charter his thoughts 
turned. A recluse, was he? Then he 
had disobeyed directly the solemn act 
of foundation, which declared that no 
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monastic element should be suffered to 
intrude. 

He rose, and began to walk quickly 
home, for he knew there would be just 
sufficient time, but no more, to prepare 
his rooms for his little tea-party. He 
looked at hills and sky and wood, climbed 
and descended, thinking of this unsolved, 
unconquered enigma of a woman, Miss 
Lydia Garland. He recalled a_ pithy 
metaphor used by a pedant in connection 
with the Greek irregular verb, and 
wondered if she too were like that, an 
undeclinable quantity— ‘an unconquered 
country that rises on your march when 
you think you have subdued it.” The 
typical dry scholar’s smile spread over 
his face, but widened into a laugh more 
of the youth than of the Bachelor of Arts. 
He found himself beginning to run down 
the hill. 

Half an hour after the time arranged 
his guests knocked at his oaken door in 
college. Miss Garland was absent—Mrs. 
Ralph explained cheerfully that she had 
slightly injured her eye with a piece of grit 
on the motor trip, and was saving up her 
energy for the first Eights race next day. 
Mrs. Ralph and Barnard were abominably 
cheerful and indecently hungry. After 
Mrs. Ralph had eaten to repletion, she 
took the sacred chair in the window bay, 
and pretended to be interested in the 
engravings. Barnard whistled softly, and 
ate the whole of the bonbons (wrapped 
up in French mottoes) designed for the 
delectation of Lydia Garland, while Neville 
Hughes stood first on one foot and then 
on another between his visitors, puzzling 
as to the geography of the deepest chalk-pit 
in Oxfordshire. 





V. 

For the next few days all chance of 
progress in friendship was impossible. 
‘True, the ladies were generally ostensibly 
left to Hughes’ care, because Barnard 
was on half a dozen strenuous boating 
committees, and was in training for his 
boat; but other youths hovered and 
attached themselves to the little group, 
allured by Mrs. Ralph, who openly 
declared that she ‘“doted on_ boys.” 
And there were all sorts of other barriers 
—lunch engagements, tea engagements, 
dinner parties, made for Miss Garland by 
other friends, when Neville Hughes was 
never of the charmed circle. 
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Morose and ill at ease, as of old, he 
followed her from barge to barge and 
college to college, wondering when con- 
versation would be possible. Suddenly, 
by a happy chance, he met her, after a 
long day’s loneliness. She was wandering 
down the bank of a waterway, and Mrs. 
Ralph was behind with her brother, in 
his boating garb—“ that great, dripping, 
human retriever of a creature,” as Miss 
Lydia called him, looking at him over 
her shoulder evidently in saucy contempt, 
to the bookman’s delight. 

He walked on with her, letting her 
talk. There was a dance at “ John’s ” on 
Thursday—she supposed he was going 
Not going? Oh! whatnonsense! Why, 
they told her that it was the only place 
for a dance, for ‘‘ John’s” had the finest 
gardens of any college in Oxford. She 
would like to see a pastoral play there. 
He ought to write one. They might 
collaborate. They would discuss it at the 
dance if he went. Oh—h! what was 
that long, lovely whiff of scent? Sweet 
briar? She must have some ; she always 
felt that never would there grow such 
sweet briar anywhere as in Oxford. It 
must surely be the embodiment of that 
spiritual ‘‘sweet savour of good learning ” 
of which Mr. Hughes had talked to her. 
Had she not a good memory, now, for 
these things? And so she rattled on, 
and he rambled by her, till Mrs. Ralph 
and Barnard reminded them they had 
taken the wrong turning. 

Hughes went home and forgot to dine, 
but remembered one thing: that she had 
consented to reserve for him the eighth 
dance, a waltz, on Thursday night. 


Now, to pledge yourself to dance is 
one thing, and to dance well is quite 
another. Sudden misgiving, like a 
mountain flood, overtook Neville Hughes 
next morning, as he thought of this. He 
was in the middle of breakfast. He pushed 
it away—pushed the table aside, stacked 
some chairs in a corner, thrust others on 
to the landing, and began to shuffle a deuwx- 
temps. With square toes and flat feet he 
shuffled, trying to whistle a dance tune, 
but could remember none. In his per- 
plexity he heard a choked giggle and 
arustle. Through the crack of the door, 
which had burst open, he divined his 
scout’s daughter (an overdressed young 
person, and bearer of his clean linen) 
gagged with her cerise neck-scarf. 


He wished her good morning, with 
defiance, loftily. She giggled again and 
went red. “La! sir, she said, “I never 
knew you danced.” 

“T can’t,” said Neville. ‘Can you?” 

“Only a little,” said the girl, giggling 
again. ‘I can play ‘ Dream laces’ too— 
a bit of it. We/’ad Mr. Barnard’s pianner 
one time, to take care of, and I took 
lessons, sir.” 

“Oh, please play it. Never mind the 
bass—I want the tune.” 

She giggled, and sat down to Neville’s 
piano, and put both feet on the pedals. 
Then she pounded out the tune like 
Sysiphus rolling his boulder up the hill. 
Her left hand hovered patronisingly over 
the bass, hitting a note once in three bars. 
“Now I'll do ‘John Peel,’” said the 
damsel, emboldened. 

So, upon the piano sacred to excerpts 
from the music-drama and studies for the 
well-tempered clavier, was wreaked such 
insult as the bookman had never imagined; 
and he paid no heed, but whistled on, 
flat-footed and square%oed, anxious, breath- 
less. ‘Twice a day for two days he did 
it, knowing his case hopeless, straining, 
against all his good sense, to win some 
of that Gallic grace and air in which Miss 
Garland so excelled. 

The night of the dance was a night for 
the revel of the gods. ‘The splendid elms 
of the gardens of St. John’s stirred but 
softly here and there; birds, roused by 
the shafts of music and light from the 
marquee, chirped in the young feathery 
green, chirped and circled only to nestle 
again. Bats flew incessantly, their wings 
like fairy fans over the heads of the 
heated dancers who loitered in the 
avenues, There was a moon, almost 
full. Syringa budded on dark bushes, 
and pale jonquils shone as fallen stars 
in the grassy places where no scythe 
might venture ; the tulips stood up, closed 
and stiff, jealous of their honey. 

Alone on a seat Neville Hughes sat, 
and counted the dances. He wore new 
pumps of a pattern he had never seen 
before ; in his coat was a single fritillary, 
and on his feet were socks, hand-knitted, 
of royal blue silk, which he had been 
forced to buy at a sale of work for the 
benefit of a society of distressed gentle- 
women, in which a friend of Mrs. Ralph 
was interested. He sat there staring at his 
large blue insteps in suspense. He had 
timed himself to reach the ball in time 
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MAY AND 
for the sixth dance. It was just after the 
seventh, as he hung about the entrance 
to the ball marquee, that Barnard slapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“T say! Tve been looking for you 
everywhere. Miss Garland asked me to 
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soul. He wandered hither and thither; 
he sat—he walked—he sat. As he sat 
he fell asleep, to wake with a start as 
a laugh reached him. He looked at his 
watch. Over an hour had passed since 
the time he had seen Barnard. He raced 


“*Oh, you've crushed my tulle, Mr. John Bull,’” 


find you and say she has got her card 
mixed somehow, and promised No. 8 to 
some one else. She'll give you 16; it’s 
a ‘Washington’—you can sit it out. So 
» 


long ! 
Depression settled down upon Neville’s 





to the marquee. The dance number over 
the dais where the band was resting from 
labour was sixteen. Then this was the 
pause after the sixteenth dance! He went 
forth again, blindly searching, furious with 
himself, eager to atone and explain. He 
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pulled up sharply, gazing down an un- 
lighted pathway, hearing her voice—and 
listened, not because it was his name 
that he heard, but that of the B.N.C. 
fellow, the creature who had more muscle 
than brain, the oaf who belonged to the 
Bullingdon and knew not the Bodleian— 
his name, which her voice seemed to 
caress. 

“ John — Joht. Barnard —I somehow 
feel wicked, and it’s your fault altogether. 
You made me change that dance, and 
now you’ve made me miss the other one, 
and he will be looking for me everywhere 
with his big, short-sighted, clever, poetical 
eyes. If youand Mr. Hughes could be 
rolled into one you’d make a really heroic 
personage. I always wanted to marry a 
hero.” 

“Try Hughes, darling,” said Barnard. 

She answered with a gay little laugh. 
“Thank you for the kind permission, 
John: youre a regular John—a John 
Bull, as Mr. Hughes says. And you've 
only half a vocabulary compared to his. 
And I hate your philistinism. Mr. 
Hughes would make love like a prince 
and a poet. But, you know, John, I. . 
well, you’re John, you see... O-oh! you’ve 
crushed my tulle, Mr. John Bull—and the 





butterfly in my hair is a ruin for ever— 
you great, awkward British dear !” 

Pierced by shafts of light and sound, 
past the elms and shrubberies, past the 
sweet fountains of the briar and hyacinth, 
the bookman groped his way out, and 
hurried along the streets to his own lane, 
climbed the stair, and shut the door upon 
Society. ‘The windows were closed, the 
lamp ready. He lighted it carefully and 
looked round the room. Its stillness 
spoke to him like the voice of a trusted 
friend whom he had long spurned. He 
stretched out his hand vaguely towards 
his bookshelves. It alighted on an old 
“Herbal.” He carried it to the lamp, 
and read where it opened, haphazard : 

“For Maye isa soure time and a sweete 
time ; both sweete in promise and soure in 
fulfilment. And because the time of roses 
delayeth, so much the more shall we 
appraise her sournesse, which is but the 
sure conduct to fulfilment in time ap- 
pointed. For as the months tread in 
their round each of y*™ stealeth or giveth 
to the other upon a certaine compacte, 
and so doth Maye, of her sournesse, pay 
tribute to flowery June that followeth on 
her heels.” 


ROSE SONG. 


BY MISS ELLEN 


BEARDSELL. 


AISIES white, daisies. red, 
Poppies with the flaunting head, 


Listen! what the roses whisper, 


“Who would love alway ?” 


When the summer winds blow over, 


And the dewdrops kiss the clover, 
Hear our rosy petals calling, 
““Who would grieve alway ?” 


We are children 


Of the light: 


Content to watch 


The purple flight 
Of shadows 


In the misty night. 


Knowing we must follow soon, 
Follow, when the golden moon 
Spreads a grey of veiléd challenge, 


Come away! 


Rondo—Violin Sonata, No. § (BEETHOVEN). 
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BY MARGARET E. 


HY did I go to the island of 

Crete? In the first piace 

Cairo was hot in May and 

June, to say the very least of it, and 
though I am fairly happy with the 
thermometer up to 100° Fahrenheit, I do 
object to the mercury rising above that 
point! For this same reason I could not 
easily visit the regions of Upper Egypt, 
and an attempt I made to arrange an 
expedition on camels to Mount Sinai vd 
Suez, had resulted in my being officially 
informed that for any European to cross 
that desert at this season would be almost 
certain death. So I became discouraged, 
and began to grow weary of the land of 
the Pharaohs, where in these latter days 
the modern Englishman has become so 
completely master of the situation, and 
has made his presence so palpably felt, 
that Cairo, at least, stands daily in 
imminent peril of becoming little else 
than an ordinary European town. I also 
began to think that some mountain air 
would be decidedly refreshing ; besides 
which—and this was the real reason for 
my wanting to visit Crete—in my capacity 
of entomologist, the knowledge that a 
certain little brown butterfly was said to 
inhabit the Psyloriti Mountains, in the 
centre of the island, and nowhere else, was 
a huge inducement to me to go there ; 
for Lycaena psylorita ‘(doubtless named 
after his habitat), though of most insignifi- 
cant and trifling appearance to the eye of 
the ordinary mortal, was a prize worth 
getting in the estimation of an entomologist. 


L. psylorita. 
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A LONG-LOST 


LOCAL RARITY. 


FOUNTAINE, F.E.S. 


I have heard it spoken of as “the long- 
lost Zycaena.” Indeed, so long is it since 
the event of its capture has been recorded, 
that some have even expressed themselves 
doubtful of its existence at all, or in any 
case have thrown great discredit on is 
right to be classed as a distinct species, 
but consider it to be “ merely a local 
variety of Astrache” (one of our common 
English butterflies), As far as I knew, 
this might or might not have been the 
case ; indeed, I felt certain only on one 
point, and that was that if it dd exist I 
would search the island till I found it ! 

I was most fortunate in securing the 
services of an excellent Greek courier, 
named Roussos, for my enterprise. I 
picked him up at the Piraeus, and he 
came away with me, just as he was, almost 
at a moment’s notice. 

The first thing 1 discovered, before 
reaching my destination, was the reason 
why the “island which is called Crete,” 
when spoken of in Biblical times, was 
mentioned as having a harbour “ zot 
commodious to winter in.” Indeed, I 
cannot imagine what the conditions of 
landing can be like during that stormy 
season of the year; for though it was 
June when I was there, the sea off the 
coast of Candia was almost invariably in 
such a tumultuous condition that the big 
steamers were obliged to anchor about a 
mile out from the land, when of course 
the usual disembarkment by means of 
little boats had to come into play. After 
Roussos and all my luggage had been 
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transferred to the boat, and the time came 
for me to descend the rickety gangway 
steps at the side of the Austrian Lloyd 
Steamer, I found myself standing help- 
lessly on the little shaky, perforated 
platform below, utterly destitute of the 
physical courage to make a spring, just at 
the right moment when the boat was on 
my level, before it was once more borne 
down by the violence of the waves, some 
eight or ten feet into the trough of the 
sea. After one or two unsuccessful 
attempts Roussos consulted with the 
boatmen, and then informed me that one 
of the men would join me on the platform, 
and treating me as a piece of luggage, 
would, at the first propitious moment, 
throw me into the arms of one of the 
other men in the boat; but he added 
that I must make up my mind to let go 
of the chain and give myself up entirely 
to the management of the two men. 
This required some nerve, but I knew 
that Roussos was right, and as_ there 
seemed to be no other alternative, I 
strenuously resisted any latent inclination 
to cling frantically to the chain, with the 
result that a few minutes later I found 
myself rolling over at the bottom of the 
boat on the top of the man who had re- 
ceived me, and we were soon leaping over 
the waves and making towards the shore. 

So much for my arrival at Candia, 
Never was I more thankful to set foot 
on dry land; indeed, I had already begun 
to understand why the /sy/orita was said 
to be one of the rarest butterflies in 
Europe, and that it fails to be represented 
in so many collections. 

Two days later, on June 24th, Roussos 
having made all necessary arrangements, 
we started off on horseback early in the 
morning for the centre of the island. We 
first skirted the coast west of Candia, 
which I protested against loudly, but to 
no purpose, as Stauroulis (the agdyd/is, 
or muleteer) declared there was no other 
road. ‘This I totally declined to believe ; 
but as I could not get Roussos also to 
discredit the man’s statement, we pur- 
sued the coast-line for some considerable 
distance, till at last, to my satisfaction 
and the relief of Roussos, we began to 
ascend the side of a mountain. At the 
foot of this mountain I found Danais 
chrysippus in some quantities, but rather 
the worse for wear. (I had also observed 
this butterfly more than once flying about 
in the streets of Cairo.) Here, too, I 


came across Canonympha thyrsis, another 
Cretan rarity ; ‘and I may state that this 
butterfly appears to occur all over the 
island in considerable abundance, almost 
from the sea-level up to the greatest 
height I was able to attain on the 
mountains, 

But not so the psylorita. All that day 
we rode on without seeing a sign of it, 
At midday we halted at the monastery 
of Sabatiana, where the monks provided 
me with a luncheon of poached eggs and 
bread ; after which I took a siesta in an 
upper apartment, something like a granary, 
on the floor of whicha large rat gambolled 
playfully at intervals. ‘Then, by-and-by, 
we pushed on again. Not a_ butterfly 
worth looking at could I see anywhere, 
except the never-failing C. ¢Ayrsis, and 
a few stray Satyrus amalthea, which 
occur in such profusion in Greece. 

We had at last turned our backs upon 
the coast, and were making straight inland. 
The mountain paths were _ intolerably 
bad; I have never ridden over such 
infamously rough tracks before. Our 
poor animals had literally to scramble up 
some of the places. My little horse fell with 
me twice. ‘The first time he entirely lost 
his footing and completely collapsed, and 
had I been riding in the usual authorised 
fashion for ladies, which I have long since 
found to be quite impracticable in these 
countries, nothing could have saved me 
from being pitched off head foremost on 
to the rocks. As it was, I managed to 
keep my seat; but I must own I have 
known more pleasant experiences than to 
find myself on the back of a struggling 
horse, making convulsive efforts to regain 
his footing on the rocky surface of a 
steep mountain path, entirely composed 
of large loose stones. My greatest fear 
was lest he should roll over on one side, 
and then I should not have had a chance 
of escaping uninjured. Stauroulis, with 
the luggage horse, was on in front at the 
time, and Roussos was bringing up the 
rear. At the sight of what had occurred, 
both dismounted with much alacrity and 
ran to my assistance, arriving on the 
scene of action from opposite directions 
simultaneously, just as the little horse 
had regained his footing, wonderful to 
relate, without a scratch, and none the 
worse for what had taken place. 

Roussos’ programme for that night was 
another monastery, which he described as 
much larger, and very superior to. the 























one we had stopped at for luncheon. I 
suppose it was somewhat better, but I 
must own it is much to be deplored that 
the monks and priests of the Greek 
Church are not a little more inclined to 
bear in mind that ‘‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” I never pass a night in a 
Greek monastery without having good 
cause to regret that I am not an hemi- 
pterist,* or still more, that I could not 
temporarily change places with one for 
the time being. But the kindness and 
hospitality of these monks is delightful, 
and the simple lives they lead, chiefly 
occupied in cultivating the land, gives 


them a natural grace and simplicity of 


manner which, in this age of shams 
and inanities, is very refreshing. ‘This 
monastery was only five hundred feet 
above the sea-level, beautifully and 
romantically situated, as is always the 
case with these monastic dwellings ; but 
it is generally with feelings of considerable 
relief that one rides away in the fresh 
early morning, vainly hoping for better 
luck in the way of accommodation next 
time. We were now making straight for 
the very heart of the island, although 
the summit of Mount Ida was often 
hidden behind nearer though less elevated 
mountains, and when it did appear it 
still looked very far distant. But patient 
perseverance and dogged determination, 
both of which qualities I happen to 
possess, generally carry the day; and I 
told Roussos that at all costs that mountain 
must be reached, and duly explored, till 
the “long lost Zycaena” should be found. 
The mountain paths seemed to be rather 
less rough, or possibly I was getting more 
accustomed to them ; anyhow, a good part 
of our way now lay through shady, level 
lanes, where, with but a very slight stretch 
of imagination, I might have fancied 
myself in England. ‘Tali oak trees met 
overhead, and hedges of dog-rose and 
hawthorn grew on either side, by sloping 
grassy banks. Neither were the butterflies 
which met my ever-searching glance in 
any way calculated to dispel the illusion 
of this English rural effect; for though 
C. thyrsis did replace our C. pamphilus, 
the only Satyrus was S. semele, the 
Chrysophanus were represented by C. 
phiacas; LEpinephele janira, scarcely 
worthy to be called Aispudla, was 
abundant everywhere, and alas! the only 
Lycaena was L. icarus ! 


* An entomologist especially interested in the study of bugs. 
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This was decidedly discouraging ; as 
was also the squalid appearance of the 
shepherds’ village where, no monastery 
being available, Roussos informed me 
we must put up for the night. The 
accommodation placed at my disposal 
was a kind of long upper granary, entered 
from below by a trap-door at the top of 
a rickety staircase; and this place was 
stored with all sorts of things, so that 
it bore no resemblance whatsoever to a 
sleeping apartment, as there was not even 
such a thing as a bed in it. However, 
Roussos managed to adapt a remarkably 
hard wooden settee for this purpose ; but 
whether or not it would have been still 
harder to have had no bed at all remains 
an open question. ‘The windows, of which 
there were several, had no attempt at 
glass, but only wooden shutters—which, 
though the air was decidedly cooler up 
here (2350 ft.), I insisted upon having left 
open all night ; but this slight deficiency 
must have made the granary quite unin- 
habitable during the winter, when, the 
peasants told us, the snow constantly 
lay more than a foot deep on the ground. 
Nor was this by any means the only dis- 
advantage to the village of Anogni, for 
the spring which yielded the water supply 
was at least a quarter of an hour’s walk 
down the valley; and, worst of all, the 
shepherds, not being satisfied with their 
sheep, also keep quantities of pigs ; and as 
these disgusting animals roam at large 
everywhere, and walk in and out of the 
houses at their own sweet discretion, the 
intelligent reader will be able for himself 
to imagine the various disadvantages 
arising from such an arrangement. 

As far as I could make out, this village 
was the limit of any so-called attempt at 
civilisation, so that when I penetrated 
into the hitherto unexplored country 
beyond, I found it wild to a degree ; and 
I was informed that there were no human 
habitations, except a few shepherds’ huts, 
and these only at rare intervals. Under 
these circumstances, as neither Roussos 
nor Stauroulis seemed to know the way, I 
hired as guide an old shepherd, who was 
told to take us straight to the foot of 
Mount Ida. The mountain paths were 
more atrocious than ever. Huge blocks of 
stones and rocks constantly impeded our 
progress, and to attempt to remove these 
obstacles, Roussos said, would be labour 
for nought, as the following winter would 
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bring them rolling down the mountain 
sides again, to accumulate as badly as ever. 
How many rocky elevations we ascended 
and descended that day I would not com- 
mit myself to say; but my aneroid never 
mounted much above 4000 to 4500 feet. 
The ground was rough and barren, and 
insects were few and far between. I saw 
one or two Satyrus Amalthea, and C. 
thyrsis continued to hold its own with a 
persistency which was most commendable, 
only I could not help wishing that a few 
other rare species had followed its example. 
About midday we halted at a_ sheep's 
watering-place, up a gorge (about 3200 
feet), where roughly hewn troughs retained 
water for the thirsty flocks, which came 
trooping down the rocky mountain sides 
at distressingly frequent intervals. For 
hardly had I reached this place, when 
instantly my eye caught sight of a tiny 
brown butterfly, flitting about over the 
wet stones. “ Zhat is the fpsylortta,” I 
exclaimed at once, as usual jumping at 
a conclusion, which, in this instance at 
least, proved to be quite correct. There 
were a good number of them too, and in 
fresh condition, though they were all 
males. What a charming little insect it 
was! At least / thought so, but I believe 
Roussos was just a shade disappointed, 
though he would not have confessed it 
for the world. I caught all I could see, 
in spite of the constant interruptions 
caused by the flocks and herds; then we 
climbed a fearfully steep ascent, up which 
it really was impossible to ride ; and by- 
and-by we came to a kind of plateau 
above, where I found more /sy/orita, and 
I began to think the game was worth 
the candle, and that the horrors of the 
shepherds’ village were not so bad after 
all. ‘The same afternoon we reached the 
Plain of Ida, a wide, flat tract of country, 
4200 feet high, surrounded by mountains 
on all sides; and from here the various 
summits of Mount Ida really seemed 
comparatively quite accessible. But the 
first thing to be thought of was to find 
some place to sleep in for that night. A 
cave which was suggested was afterwards 
disqualified, when Roussos, having climbed 
up the mountain on a tour of inspection, 
pronounced it to be dripping with water, 
which was collected in pools on the floor ; 
besides which, he also discovered that 
such numbers of pigeons and other birds 
had chosen it for their habitation, that it 
was quite unsuitable for human beings. 


We therefore retraced our steps across an 
angle of the plain, leaving behind with 
much regret a beautiful spring of icy 
cold water, to find on the other side a 
shepherd’s hut, built of large loose stones, 
in shape like a beehive, with nothing but 
the bare earth for its floor; and of this 
humble dwelling I found that I was at 
liberty to take undisputed possession. 
The entrance could not have been more 
than about four feet high, there was no 
other outlet whatsoever, and the walls 
were very thick and massive, so that but 
little light penetrated, even when the sun 
was shining brilliantly outside. However, 
there was no alternative, so I entered and 
took possession. I think I most regretted 


‘the long distance we now were from the 


spring; more especially as there were 
swarms of psy/orita there, drinking on the 
moist damp earth, where it trickled down, 
soon to be lost in the parched aridity of 
the plain below. 

As evening drew on it became ex- 
tremely chilly, so Roussos and I made 
a fire, which we fed with the dry brush- 
wood. And by-and-by some wild-looking 
shepherds came and sat down with us, 
also two Cretan soldiers put in an ap- 
pearance, saying they had heard there 
was a “ foreign lady ” spending the night 
out here, and had come to see if there 
was anything they could do for her. It 
was a delicate little attention which rather 
pleased me, but I could not think of 
any -way by which I could avail myself 
of their proffered services. ‘They sat on 
long into the twilight, and then strode 
away with rapid strides, to “take the 
mountains as the crow flies” till they 
reached Anogni, at which place they said 
they would arrive in about four hours’ 
time (it had taken us the better part of 
seven hours to come the same distance 
with the horses). 

In the meanwhile the old shepherd, 
who had been sent out on a foraging 
expedition, to see what he could get in 
the way of provisions in addition to the 
rather scanty supply we had brought with 
us, had returned, bringing with him an 
enormous cream cheese, which was quite 
delicious ; indeed, I may say truthfully, 
that though I have known more pleasant 
experiences than my night in the stone 
hovel in the wilds of Crete, I certainly 
had never tasted such a cream cheese 1n 
all my life before as the one procured by 
this same old shepherd. 




















Roussos made me up a bed of dry 
brushwood covered with some rugs we 
had hired from the peasants at Anogni, 
also I had my own pillow and sheets ; and 
though the floor of the “ beehive” was 
nothing but the bare earth, I was much 
too tired not to be satisfied even with 
this arrangement, though my fear was 
great that some of the shepherds, not 
knowing that their hut was occupied, 
should come to it in the night and find 
me there. I had no light except what 
was derived from some five minute tapers, 
of which besides I had only a very 
limited supply, so my feeble light was 
soon extinguished, and then the darkness 
was intense. A rudely constructed door 
with no fastening, against the inside of 
which I had placed a large stone, ob- 
structed the one outlet of this gruesome 
abode, and I began to feel rather as 
though I were spending the night in a 
tomb; but fatigue was a true friend to 
me, and I soon fell asleep. 

However, when the night was far 
advanced I was awakened by the sound 
of tinkling sheep-bells, while heavy foot- 
steps vibrated close to my ear, which was 
on the ground; also the cries of the 
shepherds fell discordantly on the still 
darkness, —evidently the flocks were chang- 
ing pasture in the night. Roussos was 
located in another hut some fifty to a 
hundred yards away, and was_ probably 
sound asleep. However, I was resolved 
what to do, should my worst fears be 
realised and the shepherds come to their 
hut. As soon as I found that my barrier 
was pushed aside, and before any one 
could enter, I would rise up from my bed 
a tall, white figure in the gloom, and 
pretend to be a ghost. Not only would 
these superstitious peasants beat a hasty 
retreat then, but I doubt if any of them 
would ever have dared to enter that hut 
again, at least after dark. But of course 
there was always the possibility that one 
more valiant than the rest might aim a 
Stray pistol-shot at “the ghost” before 
retiring ; and that might have been a trifle 
awkward. So on the whole I was relieved 
to hear the vibrating footsteps become 
fainter, and the tinkling of the bells die 
gradually away; while the occasional 
bleating of a tired sheep became more and 
more distant. Then I ventured to strike 
a match to see the time ; it was just 2 a.m. 
And at 4 a.m. the grey dawn was creeping 
through the chinks of the doorway, against 
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which a loud banging soon told me that 
Roussos was on the move. “It’s four 
o'clock,” he said ; “but the cold is awful.” 
I could have told him that from inside : 
I was stiff all over with the agony of it, 
which was not surprising, for when I 
stepped outside to have a look around, 
I found that the ground was covered with 
a white frost, and the air was intensely 
sharp and keen, though the sky was as 
cloudless as ever, and there was not a 
breath of wind. Indeed, there never did 
seem to be much wind in these mountains, 
though down on the coast it blew inces- 
santly ; but I believe the climate of Crete 
is practically rainless during the summer 
months, and so I certainly found it. 
Roussos said he had felt the cold so 
much that he had sat up all night over 
a fire, so I need not have troubled myself 
about the passing shepherds after all. 
By-and-by, after 1 had dressed, the 
sun rose over the mountains, and the air, 
though still decidedly fresh, lost some of 
its keenness, and was so intensely pure 
that every breath of it was like a draught 
of the elixir of life. But my one night 
ir. the “beehive” had not increased my 
desire to climb to the top of Mount Ida. 
Roussos, too, argued strongly in opposition 
to my attempting the ascent. He in- 
formed me that we should have to walk 
very nearly the whole way, as there was 
no track available even for the little grey 
mule (though she was such a clever little 
thing, and quite an authority on mountain 
climbing), and the path for pedestrians 
was so bad as to be almost dangerous ; 
while towards the summit it was composed 
entirely of a particular kind of small loose 
stone, which slipped under one’s feet, so 
that for every step forward it meant two 
steps backward, under which circumstances 
our ascent would scarcely have been rapid. 
Then too, if we reached the top, the 
aridity was so great that no living thing 
could exist there ; and the shepherds had 
also told Roussos that I should certainly 
find no butterflies under such conditions, 
seeing that if a sheep got lost and was 
accidentally left behind for one night, the 
cold was ¢o terrific even in the summer 
that it was invariably found dead in the 
morning. How much truth there was in 
all this I am not in a position to state ; 
for considering that to make the ascent 
must inevitably mean another night in 
the “beehive,” and seeing that I had 
already got lots of psy/orita— that, after 
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all, being the end I had in view—I 
abandoned the idea ; but had I failed up 
to the present to secure this interesting 
little insect, all Roussos’ arguments would 
have been of no avail. As it was, we 
returned that day to the shepherds’ village, 
and I spent another night there, which 
was only bearable when I compared it 
with the one I passed in the “ beehive.” 
This village was in one of the most 
beautiful situations I have ever seen, 
overlooking a glorious valley, with chains 
of mountains surrounding it on all sides. 
And when in the early morning I went 
down to the spring to perform my ab- 
lutions, anything more gloriously lovely 
than the sunrise over those mountains I 
cannot well imagine: those which faced 
the east became a brilliant pink-mauve 
colour, while those in shadow were blue- 
mauve, and the two tints blended into 
one another in every soft variety of tone 
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and colour. And all the way back it was 
literally like treading on a pathway of gold, 
for the sun had risen in the meantime, 
and the whole earth was full of loveliness, 
till I returned to the filthy village, when I 
could not but wonder how it was that 
perpetually living in such ennobling scenes 
does not elevate the minds of these 
people: for their dirt and squalor was 
something incredible, and I was indeed 
glad when the moment arrived for me to 
mount the little grey mule and ride away 
from Anogni. 

We returned by another route to Candia, 
so that we were back there in nine hours. 
This proved that I had been right in 
remonstrating against Stauroulis’ deter- 
mination to follow the coast-line on the 
day of our departure, as by that means we 
had, of course, spent an extra day out; 
but this, no doubt, was precisely the end 
he had in view. 





TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S POEMS. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


NDER your green embattled down, 


Past the old quay and drowsy town, 


On from his many arches. gray, 


The Torridge takes his ancient way. 


Beneath your walls he passes by, 


A pensive friend, a grave ally. 


Read him my songs: it seems to me, 


His mood and mine do well agree. 


The ocean guards your Devon home ; 


His gifts are weed, and shell, and foam. 


Wasteful of shell, and foam, and weed, 


He locks his jewels fast indeed. 


The poets, rich in dreams alone, 


Will have you make their wealth your own; 
For whoso hath must never hold 
The moonrise-pearl and sunset-gold. 
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OPINIONS AND SUGGESTIONS OF FRENCH DRAMATISTS 


AND ACTORS. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


by Mr. A. B. Walkley in his help- 

ful little book entitled Dramatic 
Criticism, that, during the last hundred 
years or so, there have been perpetual 
“critical wailings” over the decline of 
our drama, I take it for granted that no 
intelligent person doubts the seriousness 
of the theatrical crisis through which we 
are now passing. The present outcry, 
unlike so many cries of alarm in the 
past, is not confined merely to critics: 
it is uttered by dramatists, actors and 
actresses, managers, and that select body 
of playgoers who, when they get the 
opportunity, appreciate a really good play. 
This consensus of opinion has naturally 
led to the suggestion of a number of 
remedies for the regeneration of our 
national drama. We have heard a good 
deal about the urgency of having a State- 
subventioned theatre, and the necessity 
not only of educating the taste of the 
public for sound dramatic literature, but 
also of training actors and actresses to 
interpret it adequately. Now, I admit 
that many true things have been said, and 
that these may possibly serve a useful 
purpose in prompting thought on the part 
of the public ; but it seems to me that 
most of the utterances on this subject 
have been so nebulous in character that 
it is doubtful if we are any nearer the 
solution of the problem than we were 
before. Singular inability has been 


“ora. it is true, as pointed out 


shown, in my opinion, in laying a finger 
on the real causes of the decadence of 
the English stage, and in suggesting 
practical means of bringing about its 
revival. 


Yet - critical students of the 
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drama, with the striking object-lesson 
before them of so many French plays 
on London boards, should have been 
able to answer satisfactorily at least some 
of the main questions which are before 
us. Does not the production of Za Lobe 
Rouge, La Chatelaine, Les Bienfaiteurs, 
and other masterpieces of contemporary 
French drama suggest the possibility of 
finding a solution to our problem by 
entering into an examination of the causes 
which make for theatrical success on the 
other side of the Channel ? 

Convinced that the secret of the 
decline of our drama could be discovered 
by finding out the causes for the success 
of the French stage, I began an inquiry 
among prominent Parisian ' dramatists, 
actors, etc. What are the conditions 
under which French playwrights work ? 
How is it that the ideal of the majority 
of literary men in France is to write for 
the stage, whereas our novelists and poets 
rarely venture on play-writing? What 
inducements are held out to Parisian 
literary men to take up play-writing as 


a serious branch of literature? Have 
State-subventioned theatres been of 
service to the literature of the stage, 


and would a National ‘Theatre thrive in 
England? What other means can be 
adopted to promote the welfare of the 
drama? Such were some of the ques- 
tions upon which I endeavoured to obtain 
information. 


M. Paul Hervieu. 


The first person with whom I con- 
versed was M. Paul Hervieu, a member 
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of the Académie Francaise, who has been 
conspicuously successful as a dramatist 
since 1893. He is a good example of 
the novelist who abandons fiction for 
play-writing, knowing that a play which 
has been favourably received in Paris 
goes on tour round the world and leads 
to fortune. ‘Ten years ago he wrote 
a number of penetrating studies of the 
aristocracy, and was about to take a 
foremost place among French novelists 
when he turned towards the stage. In 
his criticism on the stage of social pro- 
blems, such as would never be permitted 
on the boards of a London theatre, he 
has been even more successful than in 
his scathing revelations as to the moral 
decomposition of the upper classes. 
Seated in his comfortable study, the 
windows of which look on to the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, my first question 
was on the subject of a rumour that Za 
Dédale, his last play, had been forbidden 
by the English censor. 

“T have not heard anything about 
that,” replied M. Hervieu; “and I 
should say that some mistake must have 
been made by the journal in which you 
saw the statement. But if it be correct 
that your censor has objections to my 
play, they could only apply to the third 
act, in which the wife, after being with a 
lover, returns to her husband. It would 
be easy to make some modification which 
would enable it to be produced in 
London. ‘There would be no necessity 
to rob the play of its dramatic interest 
in order to suit English taste, as once 
happened to a piece of mine entitled 
LD’ Enigme.” 

“So you, too, M. Hervieu, have suffered 
at the hands of our censor? I am inter- 
ested to know that, for it bears on one 
of the very points upon which I was 
going to ask your opinion. Will you 
kindly tell me of the fate of Zhe 
Enigma?” 

“Certainly! Only let me first of all 
remark that I do not wish in any way 
to criticise your censor. Every nation 
has a right to do what it likes in its own 
country. I confine myself entirely to a 
statement of facts, without any intention 
whatever of finding fault. Well, this is 
what happened to Z’Enigme. The play 
is the story of two brothers who live in 
the country, in the midst of the woods, 
with their wives Giséle and Léonore. A 
certain M. de Vivarce, a friend who is 


staying with them, is known to the 
brothers as the lover of one of the ladies, 
but of which I do not reveal till the very 
end of the play. ‘That was the enigma 
which I set before my audience, sustain- 
ing their feeling of curiosity until the last 
act, in which Vivarce shoots himself. A 
stifled moan from Léonore’s lips was the 
means which I adopted of letting out the 
truth. Attracted by the flattering recep- 
tion which this play received at the 
Comeédie-Frangaise, negotiations were 
opened for its production in London. 
But the subject was unsuitable for the 
inglish playgoer, and it had to be 
modified so much that it lost all dramatic 
interest. Yes, it was produced; but 
the central idea, instead of the. question 
of an adultery, was changed to that of 
a mere flirtation! Accordingly, the play, 
from a dramatic or artistic point of view, 
did not count.” 

“ What-you tell me, cher Maitre, does 
not at all surprise me. You must re- 
member that our reader of plays has 
always to bear in mind that boys and 
girls go to the theatre in England. Such 
subjects are considered unfit for young 
people. Veiled indecencies at the music- 
halls and at theatres which produce 
‘musical comedy’ are permitted, but no 
mercy is shown for plays dealing with 
some of the vital questions of modern 
life. Maurice Maeterlinck’s JZonna 
Vanna was prohibited because of the 
scene in which the heroine of that ex- 
ceedingly fine play comes into Prinzivalle’s 
tent enveloped merely in a long cloak. 
We were told that she was nude, but 
there was no disclosure of her nudity.” 

“That was, of course, excessive on 
the censor’s part. But mark, in speaking 
of the duties of censors, I refer to no 
particular one. I think a censor should 
have no right to object to things which 
are not put into action on the stage. 
For instance, a playwright should be 
allowed to refer through the mouths of 
his characters to adultery, provided there 
was no evident intention to corrupt public 
morals. Now, Monna Vanna was merely 
said to be nude. After all,—nous sommes 
tous nus sous nos habits. As to boys and 
girls going to the theatre, well, they 
would be better in their beds.” 

“Then, more recently, another notable 
play was prohibited in London—Za 
Citta Morta, by Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
I grant that there would have been some 
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reason for that had the piece been in 
English, the subject being one which we 
are all agreed is unfit for stage representa- 
tion; but, as it was to be produced by 
Signora Duse in Italian, it would have 
done no harm to the morals of young 
London.” 

“ Ah! but that was done on principle,” 
replied M. Hervieu. “Still, you do 
produce plays treating of some of the 
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question of the censorship of plays. Do 
you not think that a country’s drama may 
be seriously hampered in its evolution by 
a too stringent supervision of plays? 
There is a good deal of talk just now of 
the decline of the English stage, and it 
has occurred to me that one of the causes 
for that decline may be our lack of free- 
dom in expressing ideas on the stage.” 
“Certainly! Without the freedom 
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great social problems around us. Only 
the other evening I went to see one of 
them—La Seconde Madame Tanqueray 
at the Odéon ; and it struck me as very 
bold for an English dramatist. An 
excellent play !” 

“Such plays are few and far between. 
There was a great outcry on the first 
production, some ten years ago or so, of 
Mr, Pinero’s play. But to return to the 





which we enjoy in France our national 
drama would be infinitely less rich. 
Take away from dramatists the right to 
deal freely with subjects of love and 
passion, and you at once rob the drama 
of its greatest interest. You speak of the 
decline of your stage. In what way is it 
declining ? ” 

‘‘ Briefly, the situation is this, M. 
Hervieu. The majority of the people 
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who go to the theatre in England can 
only appreciate ‘musical comedy ’—a 
debased form of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas—or plays which are mere spec- 
tacular wonders. They do not take a 
pleasure in ideas, in the representation of 
life, as in Paris; and even the plays of 
our national poet and dramatist, Shake- 
speare, are doomed to failure from a 
financial point of view unless the muse 
en scene is particulatly striking. ‘The eye 
rather than the intellect of the public has 
to be appealed to. Consequently, our 
managers bring out ‘musical comedies,’ 
or Shakespearian plays, or plays by well- 
known dramatists who have already made 
their name and whose productions are 
certain to pay. The unknown man, who 
in Paris would have no difficulty in 
fighting his way to the front, has no 
chance in London. He would never 
dream of trying to make his living by 
putting his ideas into a play ; our Brieuxs, 
Fabres, Donnays, De Portoriches, and 
Curels write novels,” 

“You have certainly some very excellent 
novelists. And in the fact that your 
writers prefer to express themselves 
through books rather than through plays 
you have a good argument for more 
freedom in expressing ideas on the 
stage.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, M. 
Hervieu. Now, will you kindly tell me 
what means you would suggest for the 
regeneration of a declining stage? What 
do you think of the foundation of a sub- 
ventioned theatre ? and do you think that 
one would thrive in England ? ” 

“T don’t see why it should not succeed 
in London. Here we have four State- 
subventioned theatres: the Comédie- 
Frangaise, the Odéon, the Opéra, and 
the Opéra-Comique; and they are 
all successes. ‘The first receives a sub- 
vention of about £12,000 ; but the theatre 
belongs to the State, so there is no rent 
to pay. I should say the rental of the 
Théatre Frangais would be about £8,000. 
Such a theatre in London would not, 
however, encourage unknown dramatists ; 
the Comédie-Frangaise is only for the 
production of classical plays and dramas 
by well-known playwrights. But it would 
serve a most useful educational purpose. 
Then, you might adopt another method 
of improving the taste of the public. 
Why don’t you estabiish some such 
theatrical association as the CEuvre des 


Trente Ans de Théatre, which has been 
such a success in Paris? ‘This society 
was founded by M. Adrien Bernheim at 
the end of 1901, with the object of 
establishing a fund for dramatic authors, 
actors and actresses, critics, scene-shifters, 
scene-painters, etc., etc., who, after thirty 
years, are without resources. ‘That still 
remains its object, but the scope of the 
association has developed enormously 
during the last two years. Every year it 
gives a series of performances in the 
suburban theatres: at Montparnasse, 
Grenelle, Saint-Denis, and in the Gobelins 
quarter. Moliére, La Fontaine, Alfred de 
Musset, Victor Hugo, and other great 
writers are introduced to the working- 
classes. The prices are so low that 
the (£uvre can compete successfully 
with the café-concert and the music- 
hall.” 

“ But is not the cost of production very 
great? And do the’ working-classes 
appreciate the classical masterpieces of 
the French stage ?” 

“Cost of production is small, because 
the services of the actors and actresses 
are given. Some of our finest performers 
served their apprenticeship on the sub- 
urban stage, so they are glad to appear 
now and then for nothing on the boards 
which they once frequented. As to the 
people appreciating good stage literature, 
there is not the slightest doubt about 
that.” 

“Yes; a society of that kind ought 
certainly to do some good with us. It 
might not only educate the public to 
appreciate good plays, ancientand modern, 
but teach them that elaborate staging was 
not at all necessary. The taste for over- 
staging is one of the evils with which we 
have to contend.” 

““T have always understood,” said 
M. Hervieu, “that London was far in 
advance of Paris as regards mise en 
scene. Personally I am in favour of 
simplicity.” 


“One more question, cher Maitre, ' 


and I will not take up any more of your 
time. Don’t you think that London 
would benefit by the foundation of a 
theatre like those of M. Antoine and 
M. Gémier? They mount plays in an 
intelligent and tasteful style, but at the 
same time at moderate cost, and so are 
able to make frequent changes in their 
playbills. It has been successful in Paris : 
why not in London ?” 
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“Ves ; that would be a good thing. 
At many of these new theatres a number 
of short plays or dialogues of great literary 
merit are produced. ‘They provide for the 
needs of people who go to the theatre for 
an hour or so after dinner, and who, but 
for these places of intellectual amusement, 
would go to the music-halls.” 

“La censure—voila Pennemie/” I said 
to myself on leaving M. Hervieu. But, 
lest its ill effects on the development of 
the drama had been exaggerated, I set 
about making further inquiries. No; I 
was not mistaken. I found that the 
history of dramatic literature contained 
many instances to prove my case. Thanks 
to M. Charles Mare des Granges, Docteur 
és lettres, the author of ‘‘ Geoffroy et la 
Critique Dramatique sous le Consulat et 
Empire” (a work which has_ been 
“crowned” by the French Academy), 
I am able to give a typical example, 
which forms the subject of one of the 
chapters in his last book.* As he ad- 
mirably shows, the censor under the 
Restoration greatly restricted the scope 
of la comédie de meurs. But as regards 
vaudeville it was indulgent. The result 
was that the manners of the day were 
satirised in that form of the drama, and 
it was through vaudeville that realistic 
comedy was substituted for classical 
comedy. Alexandre Duval, one of the 
best critics of those days, pointed out 
what a serious obstacle the censorship 
was to the truthful painting of life. Here 
are some words of his, written in 1822, 
which, with but slight modifications, 
might be applied to our own case. “If 
the censor continues to prohibit all plays 
which present a picture of modern man- 
ners, how shall we be able to satisfy the 
taste of the public and its liking for 
novelty ? It must first of all be amused ; 
and if it cannot obtain what it desires it 
will end by accepting what is offered to 
it. Doubtless, if allowed to choose its 
own pleasures, it prefers what is true and 
reasonable to what is exaggerated and 
improbable. It would always prefer the 
picture of characters and_ ridiculous 
persons which is under its eyes to the 
coarse assemblage of a thousand events 
often common, although interesting. But 
authors, no longer being allowed to copy 
nature, will be forced, in order to obtain 
the good-will of the public, to explore the 
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extensive fields of romance, and will thus 
succeed in offering a more abundant than 
precious harvest of ideas.” Writers of 
plays under the Restoration were frequently 
hampered in their work by the censor, 
and Mazéres attributed to it a great part 
of the decadence of the drama of the 
period. 

As to that other evil which is slowly 
killing the English drama, excessive 
staging, the opinion of M. Georges 
3ourdon, the late stage-manager at the 
Odéon, who is a well-known authority on 
these matters, is worth giving. In 1902 
he came to England to make an inquiry 
into the organisation of London theatres, 
and this is what he says on the subject of 
our mise en scene: “It is sometimes 
excessive, but always intelligent. I say 
‘excessive’ because English staging often 
covers with magnificent dress very second- 
rate plays, and by thus giving them a 
fictitious value in the eyes of the public, 
whose taste is not always infallible, z¢ 
injures dramatic art more than tt serves it. 
For no staging can enable a playwright to 
dispense with literary effort. Whatever 
the splendour and verisimilitude of the 
mise en scene, however perfect the inter- 
pretation of his work, nothing can ever 
take the place of that passion of life and 
vividness of observation which are the 
true splendour and the only verisimilitude 
of dramatic art. No artifice can breathe 
the breath of life into what has no life in 
itself, and I consider it a deception and 
a sort of treason to art itself to dress in 
rich brocades some miserable skeleton of 
a play.” 


M. Francois Coppée. 


If not as a poet who has sung the toils 
and pleasures of the working-classes, at 
least as a dramatist, M. Francois Coppée 
will need no introduction to English 
readers. A most poetical version of his 
Pour la Couronne (which was played, if 
I remember rightly, at the Lyceum) was 
given us some years ago by Mr. John 
Davidson. So, without further preamble, 
I will transcribe the essential part of a 
conversation which we had at his house 
in the Rue Oudinot. 

“T should like your opinion, M. Coppée, 
on the decline of our drama. The 
London stage has been captured by 


***La Comédie et les Mceurs sous la Restauration et la Monarchie de Juillet.” Paris: Albert 
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French, German, and American plays— 
principally French.” 

“ Eh, bien! Tant mieux pour nous. 
interjected M. Coppée, with a laugh. 
“I’m a Nationalist, you know, so the 
news delights me. But I should also be 
a Nationalist if I were an Englishman.” 

“Then put yourself in my place for a 


yo? 


think that a subventioned theatre does 
much good. 
encourage contemporary dramatists, unless 
indirectly, 
rather to 


It will never, in my opinion, 


A National Theatre tends 
prevent dramatic art from 
becoming debased and lost than to pro- 
mote it. Its 7é/e is educational, And in 
that way it is most useful. The master- 
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few minutes, for I too am a Nationalist. 
We are anxious to see a thriving English 
drama. Now, do you think subventioned 
theatres fill a useful 7é/e, and would a 
State Theatre succeed in England ?” 

“A useful 7é/e? ‘That depends how 
you interpret the word ‘useful.’ From 


the point of view of assisting in the 
regeneration of a declining drama, I don’t 


pieces of the past are produced without 
any thought of whether they are going to 
succeed or not financially ; the State has 
placed the theatre above such preoccupa- 
It does not matter if, now and 
then, the actors play before empty 
benches. I am a great believer in institu- 
tions which are firmly based on time— 
des choses qui durent—and the Comédie- 


tions. 






































Frangaise, for instance, is a grand 
foundation. As to a National Theatre 
for England, I think the suggestion is an 
admirable one. You possess in abundance 
the two things necessary. First of all, 
you have plenty of money with which to 
endow it; secondly, you have a wonder- 
fully rich dramatic literature. Under 
these conditions it is your duty to have 
aState Theatre. Shakespeare alone would 
furnish you with a repertory; but, apart 
from the works of that giant, you have 
the admirable plays of Congreve, Marlowe, 
Ford, Wycherley, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and a dozen others. So I should say, 
found a National Theatre without delay. 
But will it bear fruit immediately? you 
ask. That I should not like to say. I 
hardly think so. It takes time to educate 
the taste of a nation. The Comédie- 
Frangaise is two hundred years old. You 
will have to wait for 2 long time before 
any appreciable educational advantage 
results from your National Theatre.” 

“What do you think of the success of 
‘musical comedy’? Is it not strange that 
that debased form of the drama should 
have taken such a firm hold in England ?” 

‘Tt is not at all strange when you offer 
the public nothing better. Educate them 
to appreciate good dramatic literature, and 
they will despise so-called musical comedy. 
Then you must remember that music, or 
what passes for music, invariably attracts 
the people: it is the language which they 
can most easily understand.” 

“Melodrama, too, they appreciate. 
That seems to be the only form in which 
English plays touch the people. Can you 
explain that ?” 

** Again that is a question of education. 
Ah! la foule! la foule!—ask yourself 
what the crowd consisted of in the days 
of Shakespeare and Moliére. Two or 
three thousand people, who could appre- 
ciate the drama. Nowadays the crowd is 
to be counted in millions Now, these 
millions of people have never been given 
a literature; they have been provided 
with a debased form—the penny novel 
and melodrama. Nobody has attempted 
to give them a really literary drama which 
they can appreciate. Walt Whitman tried 
to give them a democratic poetry, which, 
by-the-bye, they did not appreciate ; but 
the democratic literary drama has yet to 
be written. This question of a literature 
for the people is a great and most 
interesting one. You must either educate 
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them up to the standard of the intellectual 
few or succeed in doing ir the drama what 
Whitman set out to do in poetry.” 


M. Jules Bois. 


M. Jules Bois, another well-known 
novelist who has written for the stage, and 
the author of a volume of subtle impressions 
of India, entitled “ Visions de l’Inde,” is 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ opinion that 
our actors and actresses need training. 
In answer to my questions he made the 
following suggestions : 

*T am convinced,” he said, ‘‘that the 
prosperity of a National Drama in England 
is closely connected with that of a 
National Conservatoire. Ordinarily, there 
is parallelism between dramatists and 
actors ; side by side with a serious school 
of comedy and tragedy there is generally 
a group of remarkable dramatic writers. 
It is almost impossible for these writers 
not to think of this or that actor or actress 
when composing their plays, which, on 
the other hand, influences the personality 
of those who interpret them. At the 
same time, actors should receive an 
education in accordance with the fixed 
principles of national tradition—principles 
which are to be found in the recognised 
masterpieces of their country. Iam aware 
that there are great actors and actresses 
in England; but they are independent 
individualities: in my opinion you do not 
possess a strong and coherent phalanx of 
actors capable of skilfully rendering the 
entire gamut of human emotions. 

“Ves; I quite agree with you in think- 
ing that the severity of the censor, added 
to a certain reserve, which is inherent 
in the English people in their public 
manifestations, hinders the production of 
frank and living works of art. For in- 
stance, religious subjects such as we 
have in Paris are impossible in London: 
M. Massenet’s Hérodiade and M. Rostand’s 
La Samaritaine—two masterpieces of their 
kind—cannot be produced. ‘The inter- 
diction of such plays as M. Hervieu’s 
Enigme and M. Maeterlinck’s Monna 
Vanna is also very disquieting, and I am 
afraid you will never have a great national 
drama until you are more broad-minded. 
The drama lives on passion, on forbidden 
passions, on all shades of voluptuousness. 
I admit that we may go a little too far 
on our stage. But did not the Greeks 
use this licence? Did not the divine 
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which treat of subjects 
inspired by real life.” 


M. Coquelin. 


Thinking that it would 
be interesting to hear M. 
Coquelin’s opinion, I found 
myself, not long since, in 
his apartment in the Rue 
de Presbourg.. The inimit- 
able actor, knowing London 
and its theatre-going public 
so thoroughly, owing to his 
annual visits, would surely 
be able to sympathise with 
us over the deplorable deca- 
dence into which our drama 
has fallen. But I was dis- 
appointed, for M. Coquelin 
considers that we are in no 
need of commiseration ! 

“Decadence of the 
English stage!” he ex- 
claimed, a look of in- 
credulity coming over 
his wonderfully mobile 
features ; ‘ why, I consider 
that it is by no means 
in a state of decadence. 
Haven’t you got Pinero? 
His Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
is an admirable play, and 
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Shakespeare give full rein to his genius 
in this respect ? 

“You ask me why the people can only 
appreciate melodrama. . . . Simply because 
other forms of the drama are discouraged. 
You must resign yourselves to the present 
state of things unless you are willing to 
give playwrights greater scope. 

“This, then, is the suggestion which I 
make for the regeneration of the English 
drama, which, on account of the fine 
qualities of your race, has certainly a 
splendid future before it : found a National 
Conservatoire of Comedy and Tragedy; 
and, at the same time, let your censor 
show more indulgence towards plays 
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sois The Gay Lord Quex.* 
And I’ve seen: other plays 
in London which seemed 
to me to be excellent: 
witty, very English in their 
spirit, well acted, and staged 
in a manner which is 
unknown in Paris. What more can you 
want ?” 

“But think, M. Cogquelin, of the 
number of French plays which we are 
forced to bring from Paris. During the 
last season we have had only two English 
plays that really count—Mr. Pinero’s 
Letty, and Little Mary by Mr. Barrie, 
who, I am glad to see, has taken a leaf 
out of M. Brieux’s book. Then, again, 
our public is getting fonder and fonder 
of spectacular pieces and ‘musical 
comedy.’” 

“Yes; I know you are a good cus- 
tomer of ours. Mais, mon cher monsieur, 
gaa toujours été comme ga! Paris, ever 


* It isa significant fact that Mr. Pinero is the only English dramatist whose fame has reached 
France. And it is only since the production of Za Seconde Madame Tanqueray at the Odéon that 
his name has become familiar to the majority of French literary men,—F. L. 





























since the days of Scribe, has been the 
universal provider of dramatic literature. 
As to musical comedy, alas! that is an 
evil with which we ourselves are troubled. 
It hasn’t exactly the same form with us 
as with you, perhaps, but it amounts to 
the same thing in the end. You have 
little idea of the enormous harm which 
these frivolous dramatic productions do 
us. Our public is very much to blame. 
People dine too late in Paris, and the 
result is they cannot be at the theatre at 
eight o’clock. Formerly, dinner was at 
six ; nowadays, it’s at half-past seven or 
later. They come in late, but that 
doesn’t matter to them. All they want 
is to kill an hour or so—see a ballet or 
hear a song. And so many of the per- 
formances at the theatres have degenerated 
into a string of uméros, just as at the 
music-halls. Now, I consider that things 
are very much better in London. Your 
theatre-going public is a charming public. 
When they intend to spend an evening 
at the theatre they dine a little earlier 
than usual, and by the time for the per- 
formance to start are quietly seated in 
their places. The English are quite the 
most attentive people before whom I 
have acted.” 

“My readers will be very flattered to 
hear that. And it is reassuring to have 
your views on the condition of our drama. 
ut I am afraid that too many lovers of 
the stage in London are convinced we 
hive reached a crisis not to attempt to do 
something to improve matters. It is 
proposed we should have a National 
Theatre. Are you in favour of sub- 
ventioned theatres ? and do you think one 
would succeed in London ?” 

“Yes; I think they do good in holding 
up a1 ideal before the public,” replied 
M. Coquelin. “ But it all depends on 
their organisation and management. ‘The 
Comédie-Frangaise has succeeded ; but 
then you must recollect that it was 
founded by a man of genius—Molitre. 
This question, however, of an English 
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National ‘Theatre has been discussed time 
after time, and you get no nearer its 
foundation. I remember there was talk 
about it more than thirty years ago. At 
the time of the Commune the Comédie- 
Frangaise went over to London to give 
a performance at the Crystal Palace—I 
think it was the Crystal Palace—and the 
members of the company were entertained 
to luncheon by Lord Granville, or was it 
Lord Lyons? Perhaps both were present 
on the occasion. Well, when speech- 
time came the suggestion was made that 
a theatre like the Comédie-Frangaise be 
established in London. Lord Granville 
replied that the Government would study 
the question and see if something could 
be done. I presume that the matter was 
looked into seriously and found to be 
impracticable. ersonally, I don’t see 
any objection to an English National 
Theatre, but, as I said before, its success 
would depend upon finding the right man 
to manage it. Who would you choose? 
‘that is the question.’ ” 

So there was an “ official inquiry ” into 
this subject as far back as 1872? If as 
thorough as the recent Foreign Office 
inquiry “as to the financial support given 
from State or Municipal resources to 
dramatic, operatic, or musical perform- 
ances,” there is no wonder we have been 
so long without a National Theatre. But 
this, as my investigations showed me, is 
not the only thing in which we must 
imitate the French. If we would have a 
national drama worthy of the name, play- 
wrights must be given a freer hand to 
criticise life ; we must found a National 
Conservatoire of Comedy and Tragedy ; 
we must establish in London a theatre 
like that which is run so successfully by 
M. Antoine; we must have a Théatre 
Populaire like the GEuvre des ‘Trente Ans 
de Théatre ; we must educate the public 
to appreciate good dramatic literature ; 
and, finally, we must discourage excessive 
staging. 


OR, 
THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY. 


BY MAURICE 


HEWLETT. 


BOOK THE THIRD, 


MARKET 
CHAPTER V. 


MEDEA IN THE BEDCHAMBER. 


OMEN, in the experience of 
French Paris, as he once in- 


formed a select company of his 
acquaintance, could only be trusted to do 
a thing, and never to cause a thing to be 
done. ‘They will always find a thousand 
reasons why it should not be done, or why 
it should be done another way —their 
way, an older way, a newer way, any way 
in the world but yours. Burn the boats, 
burn the boats, dear sirs, when you need 
a woman to help you, as you con- 
stantly do in delicate affairs.” He 
instanced as a case in point his own con- 
fidence in Queen Mary, and his master’s 
want of confidence, when the pair of 
them rode with her part of her way to 
Glasgow ; and how he was entirely justified 
by her subsequent behaviour. It made 
little difference in the end, to be sure ; 
but no doubt she would have been saved 
a good deal of distress if Bothwell had 
been as instructed as his lacquey. As it 
is, it is to be feared that he fretted her 
sadly. It was not only heartless to play 
upon her jealousy, to put her so sharply 
upon her honour, but it was bad policy 
on his part; for if the creature of your 
use starts a-quivering at the touch of your 
hand, how are you served if by your whip 


OF 


WOMEN. 


and spurs you set her plunging madly into 
the dark, shying and swerving and cracking 
her heart? You wear out your tool before 
the time. That is just what Bothwell did. 
The fact is that, as aforesaid, she was 
too sensitive an instrument for his coarse 
fingers. As well give Blind Jack a fiddle 
of Cremona for his tap-room jiggeries. If 
my lord wanted work from her which 
Molly Bawd or Kate Cutsheet would have 
done better, he should have known 
wiselier how to get it than by using the 
only stimulus such hacks could feel. This 
tremulous, starting, docile creature to be 
pricked on by jealousy, forsooth! Why, 
that had been King Darnley’s silly way. 
“T would that Glasgow might be the 
Hermitage and myself the Earl of Bothwell 
as I lie here,” he had said; and it made 
her laugh and admit the truth. But this 
Bothwell was no finer. ‘‘Ohé! a many 
weary leagues before I win my home. 
Well, I am sure of a welcome there.” 
And then, when she bent her head to the 
way, “Ay, Queens and Kings, and all 
gudemen and wives are in the like case. 
Bed and board—it comes down e’en to 
that. Love is just a flaunty scarf to draw 
the eye with. You see it purfling at a 
window, and, think you, that should be 
a dainty white hand a-working there !” 
She lifted her face to meet the driving 
snow, looked into the dun sky and saw it 
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speckled with black—her own colours 
henceforward! ‘Thus would she be from 
her soul outwards—sodden grey, and 
speckled with black. ‘The burden of her 
heart was so heavy that she groaned aloud. 
“ Vou falter, you fear!” cried that fidgety 
brute. ‘ Mercy, mercy,” she stammered ; 
**T shall fail if you speak to me.” 

The snow was falling fast, but there was 
no wind, when she said farewell to her 
lover at Callendar Gate. He would not 
go in; purposed to ride southward into 
Liddesdale with but one change of horses, 
fearing that the wind would get up after 
dark and make the hill-roads impossible. 
The Black Laird of Ormiston, ‘Tala, and 
Bowt on were to go with him ; he left Paris 
behird to be her messenger if she should 
need to send one. ‘There was no time 
tospue. ‘‘Set on, gentlemen,” he said : 
**T will overtake you.” 

He shook the snow from his cloak, set 
it flying from eyelashes and beard, drew 
near to the sombre lady where she stood 
in the midst of her little company, and 
put Lis hand upon her saddle-bow. ‘‘ God 
speed your Grace upon your goodly 
errand,” he said—whereat she gave a little 


moan of the voice, but did not otherwise . 


respond—“‘and_ send 
meeting—Amen ! ” 

She looked at him piercingly for a 
second of time, and then resumed her 
staring and glooming. He cried her fare- 
well once more, saluted the lords, and 
pounded over the frozen marsh. One 
could hear him talking and laughing for 
a long way, and the barking answers of 
Ormiston. 

The Queen rode up the avenue to the 
doors, and was taken to bed by Mary 
Seton and Carwood. She kept her 
chamber all that evening and night, but 
sent for Paris early in the morning. He 
saw her in bed, thin and drawn in the 
face, very narrow-eyed, and with a short 
cough. She handed him a great sack, 
sealed and tied, and a letter. 

“Take these to your master at the 
Hermitage. You shall have what horses 
you need. In that pack are four hundred 
Crowns. You see how much trust I have 
in you.” 

Paris assured her that her trust was 
well bestowed, as she should find out by 
his quick return to her. 

She laughed, not happily. “I hope 
so. I came from France, and to France 
I go in my need.” 


us soon a happy 
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“Why, Madame,” says Paris, “ does 
your Majesty intend for my country ?” 

“No, no. I shall see the land of 
France no more. I spoke of Frenchmen, 
who are tender towards women.” 

Paris felt inspired to say that none loved 
her Majesty more entirely than the men 
of his nation, who had delicate sensibility 
for the perfections of ladies. And he 
modestly adduced as another example 
Monsieur Des-Essars, lately advanced to 
be one of her esquires. 

She coloured faintly. ‘ Yes,” she said, 
“TI believe he loves me well. Him also 
I trust—you, Paris, and Monsieur Des- 
Essars.” 

Paris fell upon his knees. She changed 
her mood instantly, bade him begone with 
the treasure, and rejoin her at Glasgow 
with letters from my lord. 

Paris faithfully performed his errand, in 
spite of the snow with which the country 
was blanketed as deeply as in a fleece. 

‘** My lord was glad of the money,” he 
tells us, “and sent Monsieur de Tala 
away with it immediately. Before I left . 
him to go to the Queen at Glasgow he 
told me of his plot, which was to blow 
the King up with gunpowder as he lay in 
his lodging at Edinburgh. I said, the 
King was not at Edinburgh yet. ‘No, 
fool,’ says he, ‘but he soon will be.’ He 
showed me papers of association whereon 
I was to believe stood the names of my 
lord himself, of my lords Morton, Argyle, 
Huntly, Ruthven, and Lindsay, of Mr. 
Douglas, Mr. James Balfour, and others. 
He pointed to one name far below the 
others. ‘That,’ he said, ‘is of our friend 
the White Rat,—my own name for Mr. 
Secretary. He asked me what I thought 
of it; I told him I thought no good of it. 
‘Why, you fool?’ he jeered at me. I 
replied, ‘ Because, my lord, you do not 
show me the name of names.’ 

“ Although he knew entirely well what 
name I meant, he forced me to mention 
Monsieur de Moray, and then was angry 
that I did so. He said that lord would 
not meddle. I said, ‘ He is wise.’ Then 
he began to jump about the chamber, 
hopping from board to board like a crow 
with his wing cut. ‘My lord of Moray! 
my lord of Moray!’ cried he out. ‘He 
will neither help nor hinder ; but it is all 
one. It is late now to change advice—as 
why should we change for a fool’s word 
such as thine? If we have Maitland, 
blockhead, have we not his master ?’ 
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“T said, No; for those gentlemen who 
interested themselves in the late David 
had Mr. Maitland, and thought they had 
the Earl of Moray also. But they found 
out their mistake the next day, when he 
came back and, rounding upon them, 
turned every one of them out. 

** ¢ Well,’ he cried—‘ Well! What then ? 
What is all that to the purpose? Did 
he not sign my bond at the Council of 
October?’ ‘That bond was what we 
used to call ‘Of the Scotchmen’s Busi- 
ness,’ because all present signed a paper 
in favour of the Queen, which was not 
read aloud. I admitted that he had 
signed it; but I was not convinced by 
that. I considered that it pledged him 
to nothing. I thought it my duty to 
add, ‘You are my master, my lord. If 
you command me in this I shall serve 
you, because in my opinion it is the 
business of servants to obey, not to ad- 
vise. But I say, for the last time, Be- 
ware the Earl of Moray.’ My master 
began to rail and swear at his lordship— 
a natural but vain thing to do. I was 
silent. 

“The next day after, he told me that 
he had revealed his plan to Monsieur 
Hob of Ormiston and to his brother-in- 
law, my Lord of Huntly. If I had dared 
I should have asked him whether my 
lady the Countess had been informed ; 
and I did ask it of her woman Torles, 
who was a friend of mine. But Torles 
said that, so far as she kftiew, the Countess 
never spoke with my lord about the 
Queen’s affairs. 

“T was curious about another thing, 
exceedingly curious. ‘Tell me, my dear 
Torles,’ I said, ‘our lord and lady—are 
they still good friends?’ From the way 
that she looked at me, her sly way, and 
grinned, I knew the answer. ‘They are 
better friends, my fine man, than you 
and I are ever likely to be.’ I said 
something gallant, to the effect that there 
might be better reasons, and played some 
little foolishness or other, which pleased 
her very much. Next morning I started 
to go to Glasgow with letters for the 
Queen’s Majesty.” 

That was on January 26th, the very 
day when Mr. Secretary Maitland was 
married to his Fleming. Paris heard 
that he took her to his house of Lething- 
ton, but (as he truly adds) the affair is 
of no moment, where he took her, or 
whether he took her at all. ‘It was 
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long since she had been of the Queen’s 
party ; indeed, I always understood that 
it was a love-match between them, entered 
into at first sight; and that Mistress 
Fleming had been alienated from her 
allegiance from the beginning.” Paris 
was sorry. “She was a pretty and a 
modest lady, in a Court where those 
two graces were seldom in partnership.” 


He learned at Glasgow that the King 
was still very sick, and the Queen in a 
low condition of body. It seems that 
when she had reached the house she 
would not have the patient informed of 
the fact, and would not go to him that 
same night. Some of the Hamiltons had 
met her on the road, and returned with 
her into the town. ‘There was a full 
house, quite a Court, and a great company 
about her at supper. Lady Reres was 
there, an old friend of her Majesty’s, and 
of Lord Bothwell’s too; and Lord Living- 
stone, full of his pranks. He rallied the 
Queen finely about her despondency and 
long silences ; said in a loud whisper that 
he was ready for a toast to an absentee 
if she would promise to drink to the 
name he would cry; and although she 
would not do it, but shook her head 
and looked away, his broad tongue was 
always hovering about Bothwell’s name. 
It is to be supposed that he drank to 
many distant friends, for Bastien, the 
Queen’s valet, told Paris that his lord- 
ship grew very blithe after supper. “If 
you will believe me, Paris,” he said, “as 
her Majesty was warming her foot at the 
fire, leaning upon this Monsieur de Living- 
stone’s shoulder, his jolly lordship took 
her round the middle as if she had been 
his wench, and cried out upon her dole- 
ful visage. ‘Be merry,’ says he, ‘and 
leave the dumps to him you have left 
behind you.’ She flung away from him 
as if he teased her, but allowed his arm to 
be where it was, and his hardy hand too.” 

Great dealings for the Parises and 
Bastiens to snigger at. I suppose it is 
no wonder that they unqueened her, 
since, however 1ast they went to work, 
it was never so fast as she did it to 
herself. ‘They tell me it was always the 
way with her house, to choose rather to 
be easy in low company than stiff with 
the great folk about them. The common 
sort, therefore, loved the race of Stuart, 
and the lords detested it. But we must 


follow Paris if we are to see the Queen, 
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Though he delivered his letters as soon 
as he arrived, he was not sent for until 
late at night. ‘The King’s man, Joachim, 
took him upstairs, saying as they went, 
“T hope thou hast a stout stomach ; for 
take it from me, all is not very savoury up 
here.” 

Paris replied that he had been so long 
in the service of gentlemen that their 
savour meant little to him, even that of 
diseased gentlemen. 

** Right,” says Joachim ; “right for thee, 
my little gamecock. But thou shalt not find 
the Queen in too merry pin, be assured.” 

Carwood, her finger to her lip, met him 
in the corridor, passed him in through 
the anteroom, and pulled aside the heavy 
curtain. ‘Go in softly,” she said, ‘and 
be careful of your feet. It is very dark, 
and the King sleeps. In with you.” 

She drew back and let the curtain drive 
him forward. Certainly it was plaguey 
dark. He saw the Queen at the far end 
of the chamber writing a letter, haloed in 
the light of a single taper. She looked 
up when she heard him, but did not 
beckon him nearer; so he stayed where 
he was, and, as his eyes grew used to the 
gloom, looked about him. 

It was a spacious room, but low in the 
ceiling and raftered, with heavy curtains 
across the windows, which were embayed. 
A great bed was in the midst of the wall, 
canopied and crowned, with plumes at 
the corners and hangings on all sides but 
one—-the door side. He could not see 
the King lying there, though he could 
hear his short breaths, ‘like a dog’s with 
its tongue out”; but presently, to his 
huge discomfort, he made out a sitting 
figure close to the pillow on the farther 
side, and not six paces from him across 
the bed—man or woman he never knew. 
It might have been a dead person, he 
said, for all the motion that it made. 
“Tt sat deep in the shadow, hooded, so 
that you could not see its face, or whether 
it had a face; and one white hand 
supported the hood. It did not stir when 
the sufferer needed assistance, such as 
water, or the turning of a pillow, or a 
handkerchief. It. was a silent witness of 
everything done and to be gone through 
with ; gave me lead in the bowels, as they 
say, the horrors in the hair.” 

It may have been Mary Seton, or a 
priest, or a watching nun; at any rate, it 
terrified Paris, his head already weakened 
by the burden of that fetid chamber. 
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The air was overpowering, tainted to 
sourness, seeming to clog the eyelids and 
stifle the light. 

By-and-by the Queen beckoned him 
forward, putting up her finger to enjoin 
a soft tread. He came on like a cat, and 
stood within touching distance of her, 
and saw that she was kneeling at a 
table, writing with extreme rapidity, 
tears running down her face. ‘There was 
a silver crucifix in front of her, to which 
she turned her eyes from time to time, 
as if referring to it the words which cost 
her so much to put down. Once, after a 
frenzy of penmanship, she held out her 
hands to it in protest; then reverently 
took it up and kissed it, to sanctify so the 
words: “The good year send us that 
God knit us together for ever for the 
most faithful couple that ever He did 
knit together.” Paris knew very well to 
whom she wrote so fully, who was to read 
this stained, passionate letter, ill scrawled 
on scraps of old paper, scored with guilt, 
blotted with shameful tears, loving, re- 
pentant, wilful, petulant, unspeakably loyal 
and tender, all by turns. At this moment 
the King called to her. 

He lay, you must know, with a 
handkerchief over his face. Paris had 
believed him asleep, for his breathing, 
though short, was regular, and his 
moaning and the working of his tongue 
counted for little in a sick man’s slumber. 
But while she was in the thick of her 
work at the table he coughed and called 
out to her in distress, “ Mary, O Mary! 
where are you gone?” And when she did 
not answer, but went on with the un- 
spinning of the thought in her mind, and 
let him call and call, “ Mary, O Mary!” 
Paris, looking from one to the other—and 
awfully on that shrouded third—found 
blame for her in his heart. 

She finished her line, got up, and went 
to the foot of the bed. “ You call me? 
What is your pleasure ? ” 

“ His pleasure! Faith of a Christian!” 
thinks Paris, 

The King whispered, ‘“ Water, in 
Christ’s name”; and Paris heard the 
clicking of his dry tongue. Nevertheless 
he said, “Let me fetch you the water, 
Madame.” 

“Ves,” she said, ‘fetch it you. And I 
would that one of us could be drowned in 
the water.” 

He poured some into a cup and took 
it to her. 
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“Give it him,” says she—“ give it him. 
I dare not go nearer.” 

The King heard that, and became sadly 
agitated. He wriggled his legs, tossed 
about, and began to wail feebly. In the 
end she had to take it, but you could see 
that she was nearly sick with loathing of 
him, natural and otherwise. For to say 
nothing that she had to lift the handker- 
chief, that he was hideous, his breath like 
poison, she was so made that only one 
could possess her at a time. If she loved 
a man she could not abide that any other 
should claim a right of her---least of all 
one who had a title to claim it. 

The water cooled his fever for a time 
and brought him vitality. He talked, 
babbled, in the random way of the very 
sick, plunging headlong into the heart 
of a trouble and flying out before one 
can help with a hand. But he was quick 
enough to see that she did not respond 
readily, and sly enough to try her upon 
themes which he judged would be stimu- 
lating. He confessed with facile tears the 
faults of his youth and temper, begged her 
pardon times and again for his offences 
against her. “Oh, I have done wickedly 
by you, my love, but all’s over now. You 
shall see how well we shall do together.” 

Said she, ‘‘It will be better to wait a 
while. ‘Talk not too much, lest you tax 
yourself.” 

He rolled about, blinking his sightless 
eyes. ‘Do not be hard upon me! I 
repent—I tell you that I do. Pardon me, 
my Mary, pardon my faults. Let us be 
as we were once—lovers—wedded lovers 
—all in all!” Paris saw her sway, with 
shut eyes, as she listened to him. “I 
would have you sleep now, my lord. It 
will be best for you. You tire yourself 
by talking.” 

He begged for a kiss, and, when she 
affected not to hear him, grew very wild. 
It was a curious thing that she did then, 
watched by Paris with wonder. She dipped 
the tips of her two forefingers in the cup 
of water, and, putting them together, 
touched the back of his hand with them. 
“Ah, the balm of your cool sweet lips !” 
he cried out, and was satisfied. But when 
he asked her to kiss his forehead she, in 
turn, became agitated, laughing and crying 
at once, and rocked herself about before 
she could repeat the touch of her two wet 
fingers on so foul a place. Again he 
sighed his content, and lay quiet, and 
presently dozed again, 


She left him instantly and went back 
to her writing. She wrote fast; the fierce 


pen screamed over the paper: ‘You 
make me dissemble so much that I am 
afraid thereof with horror. ... You almost 


make me play the part of a traitor. . 

If it were not for obeying I had rather 
be dead. My heart bleedeth at it. . . .” 
And again, “ Alas! I never deceived any- 
body, but I remit myself wholly to your 
will. Send me word what I shall do, and 
whatsoever happen unto me I will obey 
you. ... Think also if you will not find 
some invention more secret by physic ; 
for he is to take physic at Craigmillar and 
the baths also, and shall not come forth 
for a long time. 

Ba . It is very late; and although 
I should never be tired in writing to you, 
yet I will end after kissing your hands. 
Excuse my evil writing and read this over 
twice... . Pray remember your friend 
and write to her, and often. Love me 
always, as I shall love you.” 

She put a bracelet of twisted hair in 
between the sheets, made a packet of the 
whole, and beckoned Paris to follow her 
into the next room. “lake you this,” 
she said, “whither you know well, and 
tell my lord all that you have seen and 
heard. He will learn so that I am a 
faithful and obedient lover. And if he 
should be jealous, and ask you in what 
manner I have behaved myself here, you 
may show him.” So speaking, she joined 
her two forefingers, as he had seen her do 
before, and touched the table with them. 
He was not likely to forget it, however. 

“If my lord need me,” she went on, 
‘“‘he can send you to Linlithgow, where 
I shall lie one night. Thence I shall go 
directly to Craigmillar with the King’s 
litter. It is late, and I must go to bed, 
if not to sleep. Other women lie abed, 
comforted, or to be comforted before 
daylight; but that cannot I be as yet. 
Now go, Paris.” 

He said, “‘ Madame, be of good heart. 
All things come by waiting.” 

She sighed, but said nothing. He 
made his reverence, and away. 


CHAPTER VI. 

KIRK O’ FIELD. 
Tue Earl of Bothwell returned to Edin- 
burgh the day before the Queen was to 
leave Glasgow, and sent for Des-Essars to 
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come to his lodging. ‘“ Baptist,” he said, 
“T understand that her Majesty will be 
at Linlithgow this night, with the King 
in his litter. She will look to see me 
there, but I cannot go, with all my affairs 
in this town out of train and no one to 
overlook them but myself. I desire you, 
therefore, to go with the escort that is 
to meet her, and to give her this message 
from me: ‘It has not been found possible 
to accommodate the King at Craigmillar, 
but a house has been got for him near 
Saint-Mary-in-the-Field, and properly fur- 
nished. Please your Majesty, therefore, 
direct his bearers thither.’” 

He made him repeat the words two 
or three times until he was sure of them ; 
then added, ‘‘ If the Queen ask you more 
concerning this house, zvth intent to know 
more, and not for mere curiosity, you shall 
tell her that it is near the great house 
of the Hamiltons, in the which the Arch- 
bishop now lodges. She will be satisfied 
with that, you will find, and ask you no 
more.” 

Des-Essars understood him perfectly ; 
but in case the reader do not, I shall 
remind him that this Archbishop Hamil- 
ton of Saint Andrews was brother of the 
old Duke of Chatelherault, of whom he 
used to hear in the beginning of this 
book—one of the clan, then, which dis- 
puted the succession with the Lennox 
Stuarts and was regarded by the King 
as an hereditary enemy, with a_blood- 
feud neither quenched nor quenchable. 
This same Archbishop, when the Queen 
was at Stirling for the baptism, scaring 
of the King, recall of Morton and the 
like, had been restored to his consistorial 
powers, and put at liberty to bind and 
loose according to his discretion and that 
of Saint Peter his master. ‘There had 
been some talk at the time as to why 
this was done, and the opinion commonly 
held that he was to divorce the Queen 
from the King. That was not French 
Paris’s opinion, for one. In Edinburgh 
now, at any rate, was this Archbishop 
Hamilton with his keys of binding and 
loosing in his hands, unused yet, and 
lodging in the great family house without 
the city wall. 

Well, the escort departed for Linlith- 
gow, Des-Essars with it. This is what 
he says of his adored mistress : 

“T think she was glad to see me, as 
certainly was I to see her looking so 
hale and fresh. Her eyes were like wet 
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stars; she kissed me twice at meeting, 
with lips which had regained their vivid 
scarlet, were cool but not dry. I hast- 
ened to excuse my Lord Bothwell on 
the score of affairs. ‘ Yes, yes, I know 
how pressed he is,’ she replied. ‘I know 
he would have come if it had been 
possible. He has sent me the _ best 
proxy by you.’ I told her that my Lord 
Huntly would be here momently, but 
she made a pouting mouth and a little 
grimace—then looked slily at me and 
laughed. 

‘I rehearsed faithfully my Lord Both- 
well’s message, and could not see that 
she was particularly interested in the 
King’s actual lodging—though that is by 
no means to imply that she was not in- 
terested. It is due to say that I never 
knew any person in all my experience 
of Courts and policy so quick as she not 
only to conceal her thoughts, but also 
to foresee when it would behove her to 
conceal them. It was next to impossible 
to surprise her heart out of her. 

“She asked me cagerly for Edinburgh 
news. I told her that the Hamiltons 
were in their own house ; the Archbishop 
there already, and my Lord of Arbroath 
expected every day. She said in a simple, 
wondering kind of a way, ‘Why, the 
Hamilton house is next neighbour unto 
the King’s, I suppose ?’ 


““* Madam,’ I said, ‘it is. And so my 


Lord Bothwell bid me remind your 
Majesty.’ 
“She laughed a little confusedly. 


‘Better the King should not know of 
it,’ she said. ‘He hates that family, and 
fears them, too. But that is not extra- 
ordinary, for he always hates those whom 
he fears.’ 

“She asked, was my Lord of Morton 
in town? I replied that he was, with a 
strong guard about his doors and a goodly 
company within them, as Mr. Archibald 
Douglas of Whittingehame and his brother, 
Captain Cullen, Mr. Balfour of Fliske, and 
others like him, and also the Laird of 
Grange. To him resorted most of the 
lords of the new religion ; they, namely, 
of Lindsay, Ruthven, Glencairn, and 
Argyll. My Lord of Bothwell, however, 
lodging in the Huntly house, had a 
larger following than the Douglases ; for 
all the Hamiltons paid him court as well 
as his own friends. She did not ask me, 


but I told her that her brother, my Lord 
Moray, kept much to himself, and saw 




















few but ministers of his religion, such 
as Mr. Wood and ,.Mr. Craig, and Mr. 
Secretary Maitland, who (with his wife) 
was lodged in his lordship’s house, and 
worked with him every day. 

“She stopped me here by looking long 
at me and then asking shortly, ‘ Have you 
heard anything of my Lady Bothwell?’ 
which confused me very much. I could 
only reply that I had heard she had been 
indisposed. ‘lam sorry to hear it,’ said 
she in quite an ordinary tone, ‘and am 
sorry also for her, when she finds out 
that her sickness is not what she hopes 
itis. You have not seen her, I suppose ?’ 
I had not. 

“*T have seen her in illness,’ she 
pursued. ‘It does not become white- 
faced women to be so, for to be pale 
is one thing, but to be pallid another. 
When the transparency departs from a 
complexion of ivory, the residuum is 
paste. I myself have not a high colour 
by nature ; yet when I am ill, as I am 
now, I always have fever, and look better 
than when my health is better. Did you 
not think, when you saw me first this 
morning, that I looked well ?’ 

“T had thought she looked both beauti- 
ful and well, and told her so. She was 
pleased. 

“*T love you, Baptist, when you look 
at me like that, and your words find echo 
in your eyes. Now I will tell you that 
the joy of seeing you again had much to 
say to my good looks. But I think that 
women would always rather look well 
than be well.’ 

** As soon as my Lord Huntly had come 
in and dined, we departed from Linlithgow. 
Her Majesty rode on with that lord, Lord 
Livingstone and the others, leaving me 
behind with Mr. Erskine and the ladies, 
to conduct the King’s litter safely to the 
house prepared for him. I did not see 
his face nor hear him speak, but under- 
stood that he was greatly better. His 
hand, which was often outside the curtains, 
waving about, looked that of a clean man. 
He kept it out there, my Lady Reres told 
me, in the hope that her Majesty would 
see and touch it. Once, when it had 
been signalling about for some while, her 
ladyship said, ‘’Tis a black shame there 
should be a man’s hand wagging and no 
Wwoman’s to slip into it.’ So then she let 


him get hold of hers ; and he, thinking he 
had the Queen’s, squeezed and fondled 
it until she was tired. 


We got him by 
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nightfall into a mean little house, in a 
garden, the most disconsolate and weed- 
grown that ever you saw. It was a wild, 
wet evening, and as we went down 
Thieves’ Row the deplorable inhabitants 
of that street of stews and wicked dens 
were at their doors watching us. As we 
came by they pointed to the gable of the 
house, and uttered harsh and jeering cries. 
Lady Reres screamed and covered her 
face. ‘There was perched an old raven 
on the gable-end, that croaked like any 
philosopher in the dumps; and as we 
set down the litter in the roadway, he 
flapped his ragged wings twice or thrice, 
and flew off into the dark, trailing his legs 
behind him. The people thought it an 
ill-omen. “— 


Here, for the time, I forsake Des-Essars, 
and that for two reasons: the first, that I 
have a man to hand who knew more ; the 
second, that what little the Brabanter did 
know he did not care to tell. A more 
than common acquaintance with his work 
assures me that his secret preoccupied 
him from hereabouts to the end—that 
Secret des Secrets of his which he thought 
so important as to have written his book 
for nothing else but to hold it. We shall 
come upon it all in good time, and see 
more evidently than now we do another 
and what we may call supererogatory 
secret, which is that he grew bolder in his 
passion for the Queen, and she, perhaps, 
a little inclined to humour it. But for 
the present we leave him, and turn to the 
brisk narrative of one who knew nearly 
everything that was to be known, and 
could hazard a sharp guess at thmgs 
which, it almost seems, could never per- 
fectly be known. I mean, of course, our 
assured friend French Paris—bought, once 
for all, with a crown-piece. 

French Paris asks, in his bright way, 
“Do you know that lane that runs 
straight from the Cowgate to the old 
house by the Blackfriars—the Black- 
friars’ Wynd, as they call it?” You nod 
your head, and he continues. ‘“ Well, 
towards the end of that same lane, if you 
wish to reach the convent-house, you pass 
through the ancient wall of the city by a 
gate in it which is called the Kirk o’ Field 
Port. This will lead you to the Black- 
friars’ Church, but not until you have 
turned the angle of the wall and followed 
the road round it towards the left hand. 
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Within that angle stands another church, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Field, which has nothing 
to do with what I have to tell you. But 
mark what I say now. You go through 
the Kirk o’ Field Port; you turn to the 
left round by the wall; on your right 
hand, at no great distance along, you 
behold a row of poor hovels at right 
angles to your present direction-—doorless 
cabins, windowless, without chimneys, 
swarming with pigs, fowls, and _ filthy 
children ; between them a very vile road 
full of holes and quags and broken pot- 
sherds. ‘That is called Thieves’ Row, and 
for the best of good reasons. Neverthe- 
less, behind those little pigs’ houses, on 
either hand, there are gardens very fair ; 
and if you venture up, above the thatch 
of the roofs you will see the tops of fine 
trees waving in a cleaner air than you 
would believe possible, and find in the 
full middle of this Thieves’ Row, again on 
either hand, a garden gate right in among 
the mean tenements. ‘That which is on 
the right hand leads into the old Black- 
friars’ Garden, a great tangled place of 
trees and greensward with thickets inter- 
spersed; the other, on the left hand, 
belongs to ihe garden of the house 
wherein they lodged the King when they 
had brought him from Glasgow. Above 
the gate could once be seen the gable-end 
of the house itself; but you will not see 
it now if you look for it. And if you 
stood in the garden of his house and 
looked out over the boskage, you could 
see the hotel of the Lord Archbishop of 
Saint Andrews, the Hamilton House. 
Usefully enough, as it turned out, there 
let a little door from the corner of the 
King’s garden right upon the Arch- 
bishop’s house. 

‘To tell you of the King’s lodging, it 
was as mean as you please, built of rough- 
cast work upon arches of rubble and 
plaster, with a flight of stairs from the 
ground-level reaching to the first floor— 
the piano nobile, save the mark! Upon 
that floor was a fair hall, and a chamber 
in which the Queen might lie when she 
chose, wardrobe, maids’ chamber, cabinet, 
and such-like. ‘lhe King lay on the floor 
above, having his own chamber for his 
great bed, with a little dressing-room near 
by. His servants, of whom he had not 
more than three or four, slept some in 
the passage and some in the hall ; except 
his chamber-child, who lay in the bed- 
chamber itself, in or below the foot of the 
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King’s great bed. Now those stairs of 
which I told you just now led directly 
from the garden to the hall upon the first 
floor; but out of the Queen’s chamber 
there was a door giving on to a flight of 
wooden steps, very convenient, as thereby 
she could come in and out of the house 
without being disturbed. All this I 
observed for myself, as my master desired 
me, when Nelson, the King’s man, was 
showing me how ill-furnished and meanly 
found it was to be the lodging of so great 
a gentleman. 

“To say nothing of the garden, which, 
in that winter season, was miserable 
indeed, I was bound to agree that the 
house wanted repair. Nelson showed me 
where the roof let in water; he showed 
me the holes of rats, the track of their 
runs across the floors, and the places 
where they had gnawed the edges of the 
doors. ‘And, if you will believe me, 
Paris,’ said he, ‘there is not so much as 
a key to a lock in the whole crazy cabin,’ 
This was a thing which I was glad to have 
learned, and to bring to my master’s 
knowledge when, at the last moment, 
he thought fit to acquaint me with his 
pleasure. I had heard, in outline, what 
it was, on the day before I went to the 
Queen at Glasgow ; but I will ask you to 
believe that he told me no more until 
the morning of the day when I received 
his commands to go to work. ‘This is 
eatirely true; though it is equally true 
that I found out a good deal for myself. 
My master, you must understand, had 
not a fool under his authority. No, no! 

“T did not myself see the Queen for 
two or three days after the King’s coming 
in, though I took many letters to her and 
bore back her replies. When I say I 
did not see her, that is a lie: I did, but 
never to speak with her—merely as one 
may pass in the street. I was struck 
with her fine looks and the shrill sound 
of her laughter: she talked more than 
ordinarily, and never spared herself in 
the dance. Once, or maybe twice, she 
visited the King in his lodging—not to 
sleep there herself, though her bed stood 
always ready, but going down to supper 
and remaining till late in the evening: 
never alone ; once with the Lords Moray 
and Argyll, and once with (among other 
company) her brother, the Lord Robert, 
and a Spanish youth very much in his 
confidence. As to this second visit, 


Monsieur Des-Essars, who was there, told 

















me a singular thing,* namely, that this 
Lord Robert had been moved to impart 
to the King the danger he lay in—that 
is, close to the Hamiltons, and with my 
Lord Morton at large and in favour in 
Edinburgh. Now, for some reason or 
another, it seems that his Majesty re- 
peated the confidence to the Queen 
herself just as I have told it to you. 
Whereupon, said Monsieur Des-Essars, 
she flew into a passion, commanded the 
Lord Robert into her presence, and when 
he was before her, the King lying on his 
bed, bade him repeat the story if he dare. 
My Lord Robert laughed it off as done 
by way of a jest, and the Queen, more 
and more angry, sent him away. Now 
here comes what I call the cream of the 
jest. ‘You may judge from this, Paris,’ 
said M. Des-Essars to me, ‘ how monstrous 
foolish it is to suppose that the Queen 
devises some mischief against her consort, 
or shares the counsels of any of his 
enemies. For certainly, if she did, she 
would not provoke them into betraying 
her in his own presence.’ 

*‘T thanked his honour, but when he 
had gone I burst out laughing to myself. 
Do you ask why? First of all, none 
knew better than M. Des-Essars how 
the Queen stood with regard to her 
husband, and why my Lord of Morton 
had been suffered to come home. None 
knew better than he, except it were the 
Queen herself, that the King was to be 
removed, she standing aside. Very well : 
then why did M. Des-Essars try to hood- 
wink me, except in the hope to gather 
testimony on all sides against what he 
feared must take place? But why did 
the Queen bring my Lord Robert face to 
face with the King, she knowing too well 
that his warning had bones and blood in 
it? Ah! that is more delicate webbery : 
she was a better politician than her young 
friend. ‘To begin with, there was no real 
danger; for the Lord Robert knew 
nothing, and was nothing but a windbag. 
His confusion, therefore (he was at heart 
a coward), would give the King con- 
fidence. But, secondly, I am sure she 
still hoped that his Majesty might be 
removed without my master’s aid. I 
think she said to herself, ‘The King 
gains his health ’—as indeed he did, with 
his natural skin coming back again, and 
the clear colour to his eyes—‘and with 
health,’ she would reason it, ‘his choler 
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* Des-Essars himself, it is to be observed, omits this story altogether. 
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will return. To confront these two, with 
a lie between them, may provoke a 
quarrel. The daggers are handy : who can 
say what the end of this may be? One 
of two mishaps: the King will kill Lord 
Robert, or Lord Robert the King ; either 
way will be good.’ Observe, I know 
nothing; but that is how I read the 
story. 


‘*Now, all this while my master was 
very busy, very brisk and happy, singing 
at the top of his voice as he went about 
his business—as he always did on the 
verge of a great enterprise ; but the first 
precise information I had that our work 
was close at hand was upon February gth, 
being a Sunday. My master lodging 
at the Lord Huntly’s house in the 
Cowgate, I was standing at the door at, 
maybe, seven o'clock in the morning; 
black as hell it was, but the cold not 
extraordinary. ‘There came some woman 
down the street with a lantern swinging, 
and stopped quite close to me. She 
swung her lantern-light into my face, and, 
the moment she saw that I was I, began 
to speak in an urgent way. She was 
Margaret Carwood, one of the Queen’s 
women. 

“*QOh, Paris,’ she says, ‘I have been 
sent express to you! You are to go down 
to the King’s lodging and fetch away the 
quilt which lies on the Queen’s bed there.’ 

“T knew this quilt well—a handsome 
piece of work, of Genoa velvet, much 
overlaid with gold thread, which they say 
had belonged to the old Queen. 

“T asked, ‘ By whose order come you, 
my good Carwood ?’ for I was not every- 
body’s man. 

‘““She replied, ‘By the Queen’s own, 
given to me by word of mouth, not an 
hour since. Go now, go, Paris. She is 
in a rare fluster, and will not rest.’ 

“*Toho!’ I say, ‘she disquieteth her- 
self about this quilt.’ 

“Ard Carwood said, ‘Ay, for it 
belonged to her lady mother, and is there- 
fore worth rubies in her sight. She hath 
not slept a wink since she woke dreaming 
of it.’ 

“To be short, this gave me, as they 
say, food for thoughts. Then, about the 
eleven o'clock, as the people were coming 
out from their sermon, I had more of the 
same provender—and a full meal of it. 
Judge for yourselves when I tell you with 
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what the vomiting church doors were 
buzzing. My Lord of Moray had left 
Edinburgh overnight and gone northward, 
to Lochleven, to see his mother, the 
Lady Douglas. He- had taken secret 
leave of the Queen, and immediately 
after was away. Oh, Monsieur de Moray! 
Monsieur'‘de Moray ! is not your lordship 
the archetype and everlasting pattern of all 
rats that are and shall be in the world ? 

“ Now, putting the one thing on the top 
of the other, you may believe that I was not 
at all surprised to get my master’s orders 
the same day, to convey certain gun- 
powder from Hamilton House through 
the King’s garden into the Queen’s 
chamber so soon as it was quite 
dark. There you have the reason why 
the quilt had been saved. Powrie, 
Dalgleish, and Patrick Wilson were to 
help me; Monsieur Hob d’Ormiston 
would show us how to dispose of our 
loads and spread the train for the slow 
match. In Hamilton House it lay, mark 
you well! I will make the figs in the 
face of anybody who tells me that the 
Hamiltons were not up to the chin in 
the affair. How should we use their 
house without their leave? ‘There were 
the Archbishop and Monsieur d’Arbroath 
involved. But enough! It is obvious. 
And I can tell you of another gentleman 
heavily involved, no one more certainly 
than I. It was my Lord of Huntly: yes, 
gentlemen, no less a man. 

“ Tt fell out about the five o’clock that, 
judging it dark enough for more delicate 
work than this of powder laying, I was 
setting out to join my colleagues by 
Hamilton House, when my Lord Huntly 
sends down a valet for me to go to his 
cabinet. I had had very few dealings 
with this young nobleman, whom (to say 
truth) I had always considered something 
of a dunce. He was as silent as his 
sister, my master’s lady, and, after his 
fashion, as good to look upon. You 
never saw a straighter-legged man, nor a 
straighter-looking, nor one who carried, 
as I had thought, an empty head higher 
in the air. That was my mistake. He 
was an old lover of the Queen’s, whom 
she fancied less than his brother Sir 
Adam. He, that Sir Adam, had been 
bosom-friend of Monsieur Des-Essars 
when the pair of them were boys, and 
had shared the Queen’s favours together, 
which very likely were not so bountiful as 
common rumour would have them. He 
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certainly was a fiery youth, who may one 
day do greatly. But I admit that I had 
held my Lord Huntly for a want-wit— 
and that I was very much mistaken, 

“T went up and into his cabinet, and 
found him standing before the fire with 
his legs spread out. 

“* Paris,’ says he, ‘you are off on an 
errand of your master’s, I jealouse ; one 
that might take you not a hundred miles 
from the Blackfriars Garden.’ 

“IT admitted all this. ‘I might tell 
you,’ he says, ‘that I know that errand 
of yours, and share in the enterprise 
which directs it. Maybe you have been 
shown my name upon a_ parchment 
writing: I know that you are in your 
master’s confidence.’ 

“I replied that I had understood his 
lordship had been made privy to my 
master’s thoughts in many matters, as 
was only reasonable, seeing the relation- 
ship between both their lordships: upon 
which he said, ‘ You are a sly little devil, 
Paris, but have a kind of honesty, too.’ 
I thanked him for his good opinion; and 
then he says, looking very hard at me, 
‘Your master is now abroad upon this 
weighty business, and has left me _ to 
order matters at home. Now mark me 
well, Paris, and fail not in any particular, 
at your extreme peril. Zhe train is to be 
put to proof at two o'clock of the morning 
by the bell of Saint Giles’, but not a 
moment before. You are to tell this to 
Mr. Hobbie Ormiston, who will report 
it to your master. Do you swear upon 
your mother’s soul in Paradise that you 
will deliver this message?’ he says. I 
promised, and, what is more, I kept my 
promise ; but at the time I thought it 
very odd that my master, generally so 
careful in these nice undertakings, should 
have left the all-important direction of 
time when to so dull-minded a_ person 
as my Lord Huntly. ‘To add to my be- 
wilderment, Monsieur Hob also, when I 
gave him the message, told me that he had 
had it already from his lordship, and had 
repeated it to my master. Immediately 
afterwards we set to work at our little 
preliminaries, and were soon sweating 
and black as negroes, 

“That night there was a supper in the 
hall of the King’s lodging, the Queen 
being there, my master, the Earls of 


Huntly and Argyll, the Lord Livingstone 
and others, with the King lying on a 
couch that he might have their company. 























They were merry enough at their meal, 
for I was working close by and heard 
them; and I could not help reflecting 
upon the drollery of it—for it was droll— 
that here were executioners and patient 
all laughing together, and I behind the 
party wall laying the table (as it were) for 
an ambrosial banquet for one at least of 
the company. It is impossible to avoid 
these humorous images, or I find it so. 

“Bastien the Breton had that very 
morning been married to Dolet—both 
Queen’s servants. She had been at their 
mass, and (loving them fondly, as she was 
prone to love her servants) intended to be 
present at the masque of the night and to 
put the bride to bed. She, my master, 
Monsieur de Huntly, and Mistress Seton 
were all to go; they were at this supper 
in their masquing gear. My master’s was 
very rich, being of a black satin doublet 
slashed with cloth of silver, black velvet 
trunks trussed and tagged with the same. 
My Lord of Huntly was all in white. I 
did not fairly see the Queen’s gown, which 
was of a dark colour, I think of claret, 
and her neck and bosom bare. I re- 
member that she had a small crown of 
daisies and pearls, and a collar of the same 
things. 

“At eleven o’clock, or perhaps a little 
after, the Queen’s linkmen and carriers 
were called for. Nelson told me that she 
kissed the King very affectionately, and 
promised to see him the next day. He 
was positive about that, for (being curious) 
I asked him if he had certainly heard her 
say that. 

“*Qh yes,’ he said, ‘and [ll tell you 
why. The King caught her by the little 
finger and held her. ‘Next day, say 
you?” he asked her. ‘*And when will 
you say, ‘ This night,’ Mary ?” 

**She laughed and swung her hand to 
and fro, and his with it that held it. 
Soon,” she said—*“ soon.”’ 

“This is what Nelson told me: he was 
never the man to have conceived that 
charming scene of comedy. Well, to 
continue, my master was to escort her 
Majesty out of the house, the grooms 
going before with torches. Her litter was 
in Thieves’ Row, as you may believe when 
you reflect that our train of gunpowder 
extended down her private flight of steps, 
across the garden to the door which gives 
on to Hamilton House. All my work lay 
on that side, and there I should have been; 
but by some extraordinary mischance it 
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happened that I was just outside the door 
when my master led her Majesty out, and 
so—in a full light of torches—she came 
plump upon me. 

‘* That was a very unfortunate business, 
for I was as black as a charcoal-burner. 
But there it was: I came full tilt upon her 
and my lord, and saw her face in the 
light of the torches as fair and delicate as 
a flower, and her eyes exceedingly bright 
and luminous, like stars in midsummer. 
She was whispering and laughing on my 
master’s arm, and he (somewhat distracted) 
saying, ‘Ay, ay,’ in the way he has when 
he is bothered and wishes to be quiet. 

“ But at the sight of me flat against the 
wall she gave a short cry, and crushed her 
bosom with her free hand. ‘O God! 
O God! who is this ?’ 

‘She caught at my master’s arm. By 
my head, I had given her a fright-—just as 
the colliers of old gave that Count of 
Tuscany who thought they were devils 
come to require his soul, and was con- 
verted, and built seven fine abbeys before 
he died. Her mouth was open; she did 
not breathe ; her face was all white, and 
her eyes were all black. 

**¢ Pardon, Madame, it is I, your servant, 
poor French Paris,’ I said ; and my master 
in a hurry, ‘There, Ma’am, there : you see, 
it is a friend of ours.’ 

“When she got her breath again, it 
came back in a flood, like to suffocate 
her. She struggled and fought for it so, 
I made sure she would faint. So did my 
master, who put his hand behind to catch 
her and save the noise of her fall. She 
shut her eyes, she tottered. Oh, it was a 
bad affair! But she recovered herself by 
some means, and did her bravest to carry 
it off. ‘Jesu, Paris, how begrimed you 
are!’ she said, panting and swallowing ; 
and my master damned me for a black- 
guardly spy, and bade me go wash my- 
self. 

“Tt is true I was behind the door, but 
most false that I was spying. God knows 
I had enough secrets to keep without 
smelling for more. But that was not a 
time to be justifying myself. - My master 
took the Queen away immediately, Mistress 
Seton with her. Afterwards I heard my 
Lords Argyll and Livingstone depart—but 
not M. de Huntly. I saw him again 
before I went out myself. 

“T waited about until I heard the King 
helped up to bed by his servants; I 
waited a long time. They sang a psalm 
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in his chamber, and talked afterwards, 
laughing and humming airs. They had 
the boy to amuse them with fooleries : 
Heaven knows what they did or did not. 
I thought they would never finish. 
Finally, I heard the King call, ‘ Good- 
night all,’ saw the lights put out, and 
made a move at my best pace to get 
home, clean myself, and be ready for 
the others. Going through the garden 
along the edge of my powder-train, I 
met somebody, who called out, ‘It is I, 
the Earl of Huntly,’ and then said, ‘ Re- 
member you of my words? It is now 
past midnight. Fire nothing until you 
hear the strokes of two. More depends 
upon that than you can_ understand. 
Now be off. I wished his lordship a 
good-night, and he replied, ‘Go you to 
the devil with your nights.’ So off I went. 

“We all made ready, and assembled 
in good time at the door of our house 
in the Cowgate: my master, M. Hob 
Ormiston, M. de Tala, M. de Bowton, 
myself, Powrie, Dalgleish and Patrick 
Wilson. There may have been more— 
it seemed to me that one or another 
joined us as we went—in which case I 
know not their names. We went down 
by the Blackfriars Wynd, meeting no- 
body, through the Kirk o’ Field Port, 
and round by the wall to Hamilton 
House. A light was burning in the 
upper window of that mansion, and was 
not extinguished so long as I was there 
(though they tell me it was blown out 
after the explosion); but no man came 
out to join us at-the appointed place. 
Half the company was stopped at the 
corner of the town wall by my master’s 
orders: he himself, M. d’Ormiston and 
I went into the garden ; and just as we 
entered, so well had all been timed, I 
heard Saint Giles’ toll the hour of two. 
I lighted the train; and then we all 
went back, joined the others (who had 
seen nothing dangerous outside the wall), 
and returned by the way we had come— 
no one saying anything. We may have 
been half of the way to the Gate—I 
cannot say—when the darkness was, as 
it were, split asunder as by a flare of 
lightning, one of those sheeted flames 
that illumines a whole quarter of the 
sky, and shows in the midst a jagged 
core of intenser light. And whilst we 
reeled before it came the crash and volley 
of the noise, as if all hell were loosed 
about us. What became of our betters 
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I know not, nor what became of any. 
For myself, I tell you fairly that I stooped 
and ran as if the air above me were full 
of flying devils. 

“By some fate or other I ran, not to 
the city, but along the wall of the Black- 
friars’ Garden, a long way past the Gate, 
and lay down in a sort of kennel there 
was while I fetched up my breath again. 
Then, not daring to go back to the Wynd, 
for I was sure the whole town would be 
awake, I considered that the best thing 
for me to do was to climb that garden 
wall, and lie hidden within it until the 
citizens had wondered themselves to sleep. 
So I did, without difficulty, and felt my 
way through brakes and shrubberies into 
what seemed to be an open space. I 
lit my lantern, and found myself in a kind 
of trained arbour, oval or circular in 
shape, made all of clipped box. In the 
middle of it were a broad platt of grass 
and a dial: a snug enough place which 
would suit me very well. It appeared 
to me, too, that there was a settle on the 
far side, on which I could repose myself. 
Good ! I would lie there. 

“The path of light made by my lantern 
showed me now another thing—that I was 
not the only tenant of this garden. ‘There 
lay a man in white midway of the grass. 
‘Oho!’ thinks I, ‘I will have a close look 
at you, my friend, before I settle down.’ 
Peering at him from my safe distance, 
I saw that he had another beside him ; 
and made sure that I was on the edge 
of an indiscretion. If here I was in a 
bower of bliss, it became me on all counts 
to withdraw. But first I must be sure: 
too much depended upon it. I drew 
nearer: the light fell upon those two 
who lay so still. My heart ceased to 
beat. Stretched out upon that secret 
grass, with his eyes staring horribly into 
the dark, lay the King whom I had gone 
forth to slay—stark and dead there, and 
the dead boy by his side. By God and 
His Mother! Iam a man of experience, 
with no call to be on punctilio with dead 
men. But that dead man, I am _ not 
ashamed to say, made me weep, after 
I had recovered myself a little. 

“God has shown me great mercy. I 
am not guilty of the King’s death, nor is 
my master. I should have supposed that 


my Lord Huntly killed him, to save the 
Queen from deadly sin, and could then 
have understood his urgent instructions to 
me not to go to work before a certain hour. 








“Stretched out upon that secret grass . . . lay the King.” 
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If that had been so, all honour to him, I 
say, so I should have supposed; but 
one little circumstance made me hesitate. 
Near by, on the same grass platt, I found 
a velvet shoe, which I took back with me 
into town. It was purchased of me after- 
wards by Monsieur Archibald Douglas, that 
grey-headed young man, for six hundred 
crowns ; and I believe J might have had 
double. ‘That, mind you, told me a tale! 

“The King had been smothered, I con- 
sider. ‘There were no wounds upon him 
of any sort, nor any clothes but his shirt. 
Taylor, the boy, was naked. 

“There, gentlemen, you have a relation 
of my share in these dark facts, told you 
by a man whose position (as you may say) 
between one world and another is likely 
to sober his fancy and incline him to the 
very truth.” 

French Paris, a jaunty dog—with a kind 
of brisk dog’s fidelity upon him which is a 
better quality in a rascal than no fidelity, 
or perhaps than dull fidelity—has very 
little more to say to you and me. We 
shall see and hear him once more—at 
the end of all these things, which is now 
not far off. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE RED BRIDEGROOM. 


MARGARET CARWOOD, the Queen’s woman, 
had a tale to tell, if she could be got to 
repeat it. She had undressed her mis- 
tress, who came in exceedingly late from 
Bastien’s masque, and put the bedgown 
upon her: then was the time for Father 
Roche to come in for prayers—if any 
time were left, which Carwood could not 
think was the case. Would her Majesty, 
considering the lateness of the hour, 
excuse his Reverence ? 

But her Majesty looked wildly at Car- 
wood and began to rave. ‘“ Do you think 
me leprous, Carwood? Am I not to be 
prayed with? Why, this is treason!” 
And she continued to shiver and mutter, 
“Treason! Treason!” until the woman, 
terrified, called up the Chaplain, and he 
came in with the rest of the household 
and began the accustomed prayers. 


Gradually the Queen composed. herself, 
and you could hear her voice—as usual— 
above all the others, leading the re- 
sponses, 

In the midst of the psalms of the hour, 
Carwood said, there struck on all ears a 
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dull thud, like the booming of water upon 
a rock in the sea; the windows of the 
house shook, and litter was heard to fall 
behind the wainscot. Then complete 
silence—and out of that, far off in the city, 
rose a low and long wailing cry, “ as of 
one hurt to death and desolate.” Father 
Roche, who had stopped his Gloria 
Patri at the first shock, when he heard 
that cry, said sharply, “O King of Glory, 
what’s that?” and stared at the window, 
trembling like a very old man; and no- 
body else was much bolder than he. But 
the Queen, stiff as a stone, went on where 
he had left off, driving the words out of 
herself, higher and higher, faster and 
faster, until she finished on a shrill, fierce 
note :—‘' Szcut erat in principio, et nunc, 
et semper, et in secula seculorum. Amen” ; 
and only stopped there because it was 
not her part to begin the next psalm. 

A strange midnight picture! There 
was Father Roche, the old Dominican, 
looking all ways for danger, twittering 
before the candles and cross ; there Des- 
Essars on his knees, with his white face 
peaked and taut; there poor Carwood, 
her apron over her head, swaying about ; 
there old Mother Reres spying wickedly 
out of the corners of her eyes at Mary 
Livingstone, stern as thunder. Erskine 
with his white staff stood at the door, two 
clinging pages about him ; in the ‘midst, 
at her faldstool, the slim, fever-bright 
Queen in her furred gown, praying aloud, 
she alone, like a nun in ecstasy. Father 
Roche tx extremis, Des-Essars was the 
first to relieve the strain by boldly intoning 
the versicle; but there were no more 
prayers. Carwood and Livingstone took 
the Queen to bed, and Livingstone stayed 
with her. Carwood says that she slept 
“like drowned weed.” When Livingstone 
woke her next morning, she heard the 
great bell tolling at Saint Giles’. She 
asked first of the Queen, and was told 
she was “quiet.” She did not dare any 
more questions, and remained until mid- 
day inmate of the only house in town 
which did not know the news. 

Mary Livingstone would say nothing to 
any one: in fact, so grim were her looks 
that no one cared to question her. Lady 
Reres kept her chamber. At nine o’clock 
the Earl of Huntly came up, with a very 
fixed face, and was taken to the Queen’s 
bedchamber door by Des-Essars, who 
went no farther himself, but hung about 
the corridor and anteroom in case he 

















might be sent for. Before long he heard 
the Queen in distress, crying and talking 
at once, a flood of broken words; and, 
whiles, Lord Huntly’s voice, sombre and 
restrained, ill calculated to calm her. 
Presently Mary Livingstone opened the 
door, and he heard the Queen calling for 
him:: “ Baptist! O Baptist, come—quick, 
quick !” 

‘*Go to her,” says Livingstone drily ; 
“this.is beyond my powers.” 

He| ran into the room, and saw her 
lying half-naked on her bed, face down- 
wards, her hair all over her eyes. She 
looked like one in mortal agony. 

“OQ Madame, O sweet Madame 
he began, being on his knees before her. 

She lifted her head. ‘Who calls 
me ?” 

She sat up, and parted her hair from 
her face with her finger-tips. He saw her 
transfigured, flushed like one with a heat- 
rash, and her eyes cloudy black, glazed 
and undiscerning. She was in a transport 
of feeling, far beyond his scope ; but she 
knew him, and cleared in his sight. 

“ Baptist, the King is dead.” 

“Dead, Madame! Oh, alas!” 

She gripped him by the arm and 
steadied herself by it. She read his very 
soul ; her eyes seemed to bite him. And 
she answered a question which he had 
not asked. 

“ How should I know who slew him? 
How should I? I know not—I do not 
ask—nor need you—nor should you. But 
there is one who had no hand in it—be 
you sure of that. Let none call him 
murderer—he did nothing amiss. Do you 
hear? Doyouunderstand? He is clean 
as new snow—and I—and I—clean as 
the snow, Baptist. O God! O God!” 

She loosed his arm and flung herself 
down, shaken to pieces by her hard 
sobbing. Her face had been dry, her 
eyes tearless. If she could not weep, he 
thought, it must go hard with her. Living- 
stone came into the room and went to 
her help. She used no ceremony, got 
into the bed, and drew the poor distraught 
creature to her bosom, whispered to her, 
kissed and stroked her, mothered her as 
if it were one of her own children she was 
tending. The Queen clung to her. Lord 
Huntly drew Des-Essars aside, into the 
embrasure of the window. 

“Listen to me, Monsieur Des-Essars,” 
he said: “I speak to you because I know 
that you are in her Majesty’s confidence. 
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It is very necessary that her friends should 
understand what I am going to tell you. 
My Lord Bothwell had no part in the 
King’s death. It is true he intended it— 
I do not attempt to conceal that from you 
—and even that he went farther than 
intent ; but the King was dead before he 
came. He had his own plans, and laid 
them well. But there were other plans 
of which he had no suspicion.” Des- 
¢ssars would have spoken; Lord Huntly 
put a hand over his mouth. ‘“ Say nothing. 
Ask me not who did it. I was there, and 
saw it done. I believe that it was just, 
and will answer for my part when it is 
required of me.” 

“My lord,” said Des-Essars, “ your 
secret is safe with me. I will only say 
this: If that person of whom you spake 
had no part in the deed, then she is 
free.” 

“She is free,” said Huntly. 
to that.” 

* You saw to it—you ?” 

“T saw to it. It was I who deceived— 
that person—and delayed his plans. There 
was a time, long ago, when I played her 
false. She trusted me, believing in my 
honesty, and I forsook her. I have never 
been able to forgive myself or ceased to 
call myself traitor until now. And this 
time, when she has trusted me _ but little, 
I have served her.” 

*“T hope you may have served her, my 
lord, but——” 

“Man,” said Huntly sternly, “ what 
are your hopes or mine to the purpose in 
a case of this sort? Do you not know 
her better? She would have had him, had 
he been soaked in blood. Well! now 
she can have him clean.” 

Des-Essars knelt down and kissed the 
other’s hand. ‘“ My lord, you have given 
me a schooling in great love. If the 
time comes when there shall be need of 
me, I hope to prove myself your good 
pupil.” 

“Get up,” said Huntly, not pleased 
with this tribute: “they serve best who 
talk least. But you may be sure that the 
time is at hand when there will be need 
of more than you and me.” He looked 
sadly out of window, across the red roofs, 
out into the slowly brightening sky. Des- 
“ssars was silent. 

They announced the Earl of Bothwell. 
The Queen put back her hair and wiped 
her eyes—for Mary Livingstone had thawed 
her hard grief. She covered herself up to 
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the neck. Bothwell came in, with a low 
reverence at the door, and made room for 
Livingstone to go out. She swept by him 
like a Queen-mother. Queen Mary 
beckoned him to the bedside, and gave 
him both her hands to hold. “Oh, you 
have come to me! Oh, you have come 
to me!” was all she could say. She 
could not speak coherently for her full 
heart. He bent over and kissed her; 
and for a time they remained so, whisper- 
ing brokenly to each other and kissing. 
“ Have you heard Huntly’s tale?” she 
asked him aloud. 

He was now sitting composedly by 
her bed, one leg over the other. 

“Yes, yes, long ago! We 
our talk together.” 

She fingered the counterpane. ‘ Belike 
he told you more than I could win of 
him. He will name no names.” 

Bothwell laughed shortly. 

“He is wise. Names make mischief. 
I could wish his own were as well out of 
that as mine is. Did you hear of Archie’s 
shoe ?” 

She had not. He told her of Paris’s 
discovery in the garden; they both 
laughed at Archie’s mishap. Bothwell 
supposed it would cost him five hundred 
crowns to redeem. We know from Paris 
that it cost him six. 

My Lord Bothwell’s opinion, which he 
expressed with great freedom, was that 
Morton and the Douglases had killed the 
King soon after he had been put to bed. 
The body had been cold when Paris 
found it—cold and stiff. Then there was 
a woman, who had been talking with her 
neighbours, and found herself under 
examination in the ‘Tolbooth before 
she could end her tale. She lived in 
Thieves’ Row. She declared, and nothing 
so far had shaken her, that a tick or two 
after midnight she had heard the scuffling 
of many feet in the road, and a voice 
which cried aloud, ‘‘ Pity me, kinsmen, 
for the love of Him who pitied all the 
world!” She heard it distinctly ; but, being 
in bed, and accustomed to hear such 
petitions, did not get up, and soon after 
fell asleep. Also there had been a boy 
crying, ‘‘ Enough to break your heart,” 
she said. But it had not broken her rest, 
for all that. ‘This was the story, and—— 


have had 


“Well, now,” says my Lord Bothwell, 

‘‘what are you to make of that ?” 
Des-Essars, watching the Queen’s face 

under this recital, saw the clouds gather 
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for a storm. Lord Huntly had listened 
to it with unmoved face. At the end he 
said gravely, ‘‘ He was long dying”; and 
no one spoke or moved for some minutes, 
until the Queen suddenly hid her face 
and sobbed, and cried out that she wished 
she herself were dead. Lord Bothwell, at 
that, put his arms about her with rough 
familiarity, lifted her half out of bed to 
his own breast, kissed her lax lips, and 
said, “ That wilt thou unwish within these 
few days. What! when thou art thine 
own mistress andall? No, but thou wilt 
desire to live rather, to be my dear 
comfort and delight. For now, look 
thou, my honey-Queen, thou and I are to 
get our bliss of one another.” She, not 
responding by word or sign, but lying 
passive and sorrowful in his arms, 
presently he put her down again, and 
left her. Huntly followed him ; and they 
went up to the Council, which was set for 
noon, 

“T remained kneeling by _ her,” 
says Des-Essars, ‘‘while she lay there 
without motion, until presently I found 
that she was in a heavy sleep. When I 
went downstairs I heard that Mistress 
Livingstone had left the Court and gone 
to her husband, Sempill, at Beltrees.” 


The silence of the town during those 
first few days of doubt was a terrifying 
thing, enough to try the nerves of the 
stoutest man ; it drove the Queen to such 
dangerous excesses of exaltation and 
despondency that all her friends were on 
tenterhooks to get her away before the 
storm (which all knew must be brooding) 
should burst. For what could it portend 
but a storm, this fatal silence, this un- 
earthly suspense of clamour and judg- 
ment? It was not that the citizens 
merely held their tongues from rumour : 
it was more literally silence: they talked 
not at all. If you walked up the Nether- 
bow or round the porch of Saint Giles’ ; 
if you hung about the Luckenbooths at 
noon or ventured any of the Wynds at 
sun-setting— wheresoever you went about 
E linburgh, you heard the padding of feet 
sparsely on the flagstones ; but no voices, 
no hawkers’ cries, no women calling their 
children out of the gutters, nor bickering 
of men in the ale-shops, nor laughter, nor 
bewailing. ‘The great houses were closely 
shut and guarded ; the Lords of the Privy 
Council transacted their business behind 


























close doors ; messengers came and went, 
none questioning ; the post came galloping 
down the hill with a clatter which you 
would have thought enough to open every 
window in the High Street and show you 
every pretty girl at her best. But no! 
So long as the King remained above 
ground, Death kept his wrinkled hand 
upon Edinburgh and made the place 
seem like a burying-ground, whose people 
were the mourners, crouched, whispering, 
against the walls—and all together huddled 
under the cold spell of the graves. 

This continued until the day of the 
funeral, by which time it was absolutely 
necessary that the Queen should be got 
away. She agreed—was eager to go ; and, 
before she went, saw the body of the 
King, which lay in the Chapel Royal, 
upon a tressel bed, dressed up in the gilt 
cuirass and white mantle which in life it 
had worn so bravely. Mary Seton and 
Des-Essars, who took her in, were so 
relieved to find their anxieties vain that 
they had no thought to be surprised. 
“Not only did she stand and look upon 
the corpse without change of countenance 
or any sign of distress, but she had her 
wits all at command. ‘The first thing she 
said was, ‘He looks nobly lying there so 
still: in life he was ever fidgeting with 
his person,’ —which was quite true. And 
the next thing was, ‘ Look you, look you, 
he lies just over Davy’s grave!’ And 
then she remembered that we were within 
one month of the anniversary of that poor 
wretch’s undoing by this very dead ; she 
reminded us of it. Without any more 
words, she remained there standing, looking 
earnestly at him and round about him; 
and bade one of the priests who watched 
go fetch a new candle, for one was nearly 


spent. So far as I could ascertain, she 
did not kneel or offer any prayer; and 
after a time she walked slowly away, 


without reverence to the altar—a strange 
omission in her—or any looking back. 
Nor did I ever hear her, of her own 
motion, speak of him again; but he 
became to her as though he had never 
been—which, in a sense that means he 
had touched or moved her, he never had. 
Before the funeral celebrations she went 
to my Lord Seton’s house, and _ there 
remained waiting until the Earl of Both- 
well could find time to visit her, full of 
projects, very sanguine and contented. 
She said to me one day, ‘You think my 
maids have forsaken me ; you grieve over 
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Livingstone and Fleming. Of the last I 
say nothing ; but I can fetch Livingstone 
back to me whenever I choose. You shall 
see.’ And she did it before very long.” 

On the night following the funeral the 
profound silence of Edinburgh was 
broken by a long shrill cry, as of a 
wandering man, Several people heard 
him, and shivered in their beds ; only one, 
bolder than the rest, saw him in a broad 
patch of moonlight. He came slowly 
down the midst of the Canongate, flap- 
hatted and cloaked ; and as he went, now 
and again he threw up his head towards 
the moon, and cried, like one calling the 
news, ‘‘ Vengeance on those who caused 
me to shed innocent blood! O Lord, 
open the heavens and pour down ven- 
geance on those that have destroyed the 
innocent!” Upon the hushed city the 
effect was terrible, as you may judge by 
this, that no windows were opened and 
no watchman ventured to stop the man. 
But next morning there was found a bill 
upon the Cross which accused Bothwell 
by name of the deed. It drew a crowd, 
and then, as by one consent, all tongues 
were loosened and all pens set free to rail. 
The Queen was not spared: pictures of 
her as the Siren, fish-tailed, ogling, naked, 
malign, made the walls shameful. The 
preachers took up the text and shrieked 
her name ; and every night the shrouded 
crier went his rounds. The Red Bride- 
groom was on all tongues, the Pale Bride 
in all men’s eyes. 

The Earl of Bothwell, strongly guarded. 
as he was, took, or affected to take, no 
notice of the clamour ; but Archie Douglas 
became very uneasy, and induced his 
cousin Morton to have the nightiy brawler 
apprehended. He was therefore taken 
on the fourth night, and shut up in a 
pestilential prison called the Thief’s Pit, 
where no doubt he shortly died. But his 
works lived after him, and he testified 
through all men’s tongues. Among the 
many thousand rumours that got about 
was one, intolerable to Bothwell, that the 
“arl of Moray was about to return to 
‘dinburgh, and, im the absence of the 
Queen, act for the general good of the 
realm. It was said also that Morton was 
in correspondence with him, and that it 
was by his orders that Mr. James Balfour, 
parson of Fliske, was to be arrested and 
confined to his own house. Adding to 
these things the daily letters of the Earl 
of Lennox to the Privy Council, appealing, 
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in a father’s name, to the honour of 
Scotland ; adding also the Queen’s letters 
to himself, my Lord Bothwell judged it 
wise to depart; so went down to her 
Majesty in the country, to Lord Seton’s 
house, where she still lay. And as he 
rode out of town, close hemmed in the 
ranks of his own spearmen, he heard for 
the first time that name which had 
been his ever since tongues began to wag : 
“Ay, there he goes for his wages, the 
Red Bridegroom.” 


The night of his coming, old Lady 


Reres made mischief, if any were left to 


(Chapter VII. to be continued.) 
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be made ; for after supper, fiddlers being 
in the gallery, what must she to do but 
clap her hands to them and call for a 
tune? ‘“‘ Fiddlers,” says she, “I call for 
Well is me since I am free” ; and she got 
it too. Lord Bothwell gave one of his 
great guffaws, and held out his hand at 
the signal; the Queen laughed as she 
took it, and was pleased. ‘They danced 
long and late. But next morning my Lord 
Seton made some kind of excuse, and left 
his own house, nor would he come back 
to it until the Court had removed. With 
him went the Earl of Argyll. 





The Darnley Cenotaph—Jdames VI. with the Lennox family at the tomb of the Earl of Darnley. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A LADY. 


) <a Pens 
BY MRS. 
" HAT do you consider consti- 
tutes a lady ?” I once asked a 
man of law of my acquaintance. 
“Tt would be far easier,” he replied, 
“to define what does not.” 
This being no answer, but merely 


a lawyer’s quibble, I turned for informa- 
tion to my dictionary, and there I read 
the following : ‘‘ Zady—A woman of high 
rank.” 

H’m !—I have known several “ladies 
of high rank who fell sadly short of my 
idea of what a Lady should be.  Dissatis- 
fied with my dictionary—whose definitions 
are a little lacking—I read further, in the 
hope of more enlightenment. 

“ Lady -—-An illustrious or 
woman.” 


” 


eminent 


Ah! there again, I have known some 
“eminent” women. Have they all come 
up to my ideal of Ladyhood? Still 


seeking, I turned the page to “ Gentle- 
woman,” and there I read—‘“‘ A word of 
civility or of trony.” 

Clearly I must define it for myself ;— 
recognising the hopelessness of the task 
of the man who only realised the truth 
that the title ‘‘Gentlewoman” is some- 
times merely irony. 

To return to the “ high rank ” definition, 
the innate feeling of refinement that to 
my mind constitutes the real title to the 
name of Lady belongs to no class, and is 
not always even the result of birth, educa- 
tion, or environment. 

You may even find the pearl in the 
gutter, for any one who has constant 
dealings with the very poorest of the poor 
will bear me out when I say that the 
instinct of the true Gentlewoman is to be 
found in the lowest class of female human 
being. 


NEISH. 


It is unnecessary to give examples— 


for those who visit the very poor will 
know that it is true, while those who 
neither know nor love them will not 
believe it. 

The term “lady” may be difficult to 


define, but nevertheless a true lady is 
as easily recognised as the beauty of 
painting is felt by the unskilled, admiring 
critic. 

Few pseudonyms, however, are subject 
to greater abuse than that of “lady.” 
Every one is miscalled a lady in these 


days. How many really deserve the 
title? It is a “young lady” who fits 
your dress or manicures your finger- 
nails, and a “young lady” who is so short 
with you when you go into the Post 
Office ; also a “ young lady ” who sells you 


your hats, and another who takes your 
money if you pay for them; while the 
** young ladies ” who type, and wash, and 
clean and scrub, are far too numerous 
for me to enumerate. 

Of all classes, the ‘‘ young lady ” 
the least deserving of the name, to my 
mind, is the “ lady-help.” The true lady 
can work at anything and yet not lose a 
single vestige of her ‘ gentleness,” but 
the average “lady-help” is, I am sorry 
to say, seldom either a lady or a help. 

There are reduced gentlewomen who, 
although reduced, are still gentlewomen. 
Refined and shrinking and pitifully help- 
less as a rule, they have a hard struggle, 
and, being sensitive, suffer horribly, but 
they retain their refinement and their 
gentleness; but the young person who 
goes out into the world as a “lady- 
heip” does not usually come from this 
class. She more often springs from 
the petty tradesman class, and, being a 
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person who considers herself “a_ real 
lady,” will neither be a servant nor a 
shop girl, but calls herself a “lady- 
help” and imagines she is thereby made 
a gentlewoman. ‘There is the same false 
note about the expression as there is 
about the “ paying guest ”—-which brings 
me to the female “ Snob.” 

No woman is a true lady who is a snob 
—neither one who apes her betters, nor 
she who despises those beneath her, and 
boasts of her rich or titled friends, or 
keeps her humbler acquaintance in the 
background, or from your knowledge 
altogether. No woman who does these 
things, be she great or small in Society’s 
eyes, is really and truly a lady at heart. 

Neither does the innate lady raise her 
voice in a public place, nor tell you in the 
publicity of omnibus, train, or restaurant, 
her husband’s delinquencies and _ her 
private worries, nor boast aloud of her 
social successes or titled relations. An 
omnibus ride or a train journey will 
acquaint you at once with the type of 
woman who is not a lady. 

The girl who, by an accident of birth 
or money, is raised above her fellow-girls 
is not necessarily a lady either, unless she 
behaves as such; and she who smokes 
and swears and is lax in her manner 
towards the other sex, or borrows money, 
or runs up debts she cannot pay, is 
certainly not entitled to be called a 
gentlewoman. Whether she is in the 
much-abused ‘Smart Set,” or above it, 
or beneath it, if she apes the “ Rita- 
described ” manners, she is certainly not 
a lady. 

We women should be very careful how 
we run the risk of losing our claim to 
*Gentle-hood.” ‘Through slack manners 
and a loud voice, snobbishness and 
vulgarity, we lessen our gracious powers 
of womanhood, and also run the risk of 
falling even in the eyes of those whom 
we consider beneath us. 
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I remember once crossing into the 
Park at Hyde Park Corner, and being 
stopped by a passing stream of carriages, 
I stood a moment: by the railings in the 
crowd. A _ victoria was standing’ close 
beside me, in which two girls and a young 
man were laughing unrestrainedly. One 
of the girls, young and fair enough to 
have been refined as well, made some 
chaffing remark in the vulgarest slang. 

There were two women standing beside 
me, women obviously of the “lower 
classes.” 

‘Did y’ear that ?” said one of them. 

The other nodded. “They ain’t all 
lidies wot rides in kerridges,” she answered 
contemptuously—‘ they're some of ’em 
reg’ ler i 

Luckily I crossed the road without 
hearing the rest of the criticism. 

What then constitutes a lady ? 

A true lady should be a 
woman.” 

Gentle and womanly, pure and fearless. 
I can pick her out from among the best 
of the women I love—a woman before 
whom men of all and every class in- 
stinctively remove their headgear, and 
to whom they speak with deference and 
courtesy. 

The true gentlewoman possesses many 
qualities : the low voice that is ever “an 
excellent thing in a woman,” the considera- 
tion for others that is the outward mark 
of inward refinement, and the gracious 
manner that puts the awkward at their 
ease. Patience, too, and gentleness, my 
gentlewoman should possess, and innate 
purity of thought and action. 

The true gentlewoman neither shouts 
in public nor brawls in private, nor forces 
herself anywhere into unwelcome promi- 
nence. She does not cry out for ‘“‘ Rights,” 
but they are nevertheless accorded her— 
the rights that all men love to give to 
women who deserve them—a _ chivalrous 
deference and unbounded respect. 


** gentle- 





